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Ir is impossible to read the history of 
the defaulting savings’ banks in Tre- 
land without feelings of the strongest 
indignation. If there be a virtue 
which it is more important than an- 
other to cultivate in the Irish people, 
it is that of forethought and self-con- 
trol. Nothing can be expected from 
the Irish peasant until he learns to 
restrain his irregular impulses—im- 
pulses often generous, but too fre- 

quently impetuous and ill-directed : 

until he learns to make the gratifica- 
tion of the present yield to considera- 
tion for the future. This is a lesson 
which no uncivilised eople ever yet 
acquired sponts ica d wep ; it must be 
taught them by those whose opportu- 
nities have been more favourable, and 
who have advanced earlier into the 
field of civilisation ; but it is a lesson 
which, when once taught, falls in so 
entirely with all the strongest passions 
of mankind, that it never is lost 
among a people until barbarism re- 
sumes its sway again—nay, rather, it 
has a tendency to become too impe- 
rious in its influence, and itself to 
stand in need of regulation and con- 
trol. ‘This lesson it has never been 
the good fortune of the Irish peasant 
to be instructed in. His landlord, 
from whom he should legitimately 
have acquired it—not, indeed, by for- 
mal precept, but naturally and un- 
consciously, by a well- regulated rela- 
tion of landlord and ten: ant—has for 
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many generations neglected his duty, 
and is now, ina great part of Treland, 
incompetent to discharge it. His 
priest, although imme: asurably inferior 
in point of influence in this respect 
to what his landlord might have been, 
could yet have ac complished some- 
thing ; ‘but he, too, disregarded his 
trust, and left the Irish peasant as he 
found him, reckless and improvident. 
One ray of hope, however, shot 
through the gloom, and, small as it 
was, 1t shone clearly and strongly. It 
was the institution of savings’ banks. 
Here the poor man found an invest- 
ment for his little earning; the 
amount of interest which it produced, 
small as it was, was to him a powerful 
incentive to accumulation. The prin- 
ciple of saving, strange as it may seem 
to those who have never reflected on 
the subject, nor observed its opera- 
tions when once it is developed, is 
one of the very strongest in human 
nature—much more so than the pas- 
sion for expenditure. Many masters of 
families, who have made it a point to 
represent to their servants the advan- 
tages of depositing a portion of their 
wages in savings’ banks, can say that 
they never have had an instance of any 
who ever began the practice disconti- 
nuing it. But without turning to par- 
ticular instances, it needs but to look 
at the amount which has been depo- 
sited in these institutions, the scanty 
savings of labourers, tradesmen, me- 
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chanics, and servants, and it will be 
sufficient to convince the most des- 
ponding how great is the 
this principle ‘of accumulation, and 
with what readiness lessons of pru- 
dence and of forethought can be taught 
to a people. Surely, it is wonderful, 
when we bear in mind how little 
in Ireland the Irish labourer is 
worth—that so contracted is the 
demand for his labour, and so in- 
judicious its application, that it is 
comparatively unproductive—that his 
wages are in some districts so low as 
six- pence a day, and, even at this 
wretched rate, he can find employment 
but for three months out of the 
twelve—that in no place does it range 
higher than a shilling a day, with per- 
mament employment; it is surely then 
amazing, that in such a state of things 
the deposits in the Jrish savings’ 
banks should, in the year 1845, 
have amounted to nearly three mil- 
lions of money, the exact sum being 
£2,921,591 ; and that in November, 
1847, notwithstanding the dreadful 
famine that then pressed upon the 
land, the annual return of the Irish 
savings’ banks shewed a _ deposit 
amounting to £2,410,720. 

It needs no effort of imagination to 
picture the ruin and dismay which the 
failure of one of these banks for a 
great amount must spread over an 
entire country. The mind instine- 
tively turns from the harrowing de- 
tails which such an event presents to 
it. Everything is lost—their provi- 
sion, their dependance—lost by the 
poorest and most helpless; that which 
they had nursed up for years, and for 
which they had submitted to such 
keen privations. The actual loss is 
ruin tothem ; but this is not all—they 
are thrown with all the energy of des- 
pair back upon their former reckless- 
ness; they feel that it is impossible to 
emerge from it ; that on earth there is 
no hope, no possibility of advance- 
ment. The contagion spreads; some 
use it as an excuse for their improvi- 
dence, others as an argument for it— 
*“*Why not enjoy what we have?” 
** Why not make the most of the pre- 
sent, since it is hopeless to provide 
for the future?” Of the various sec- 
tions of Irish society, who have each 
of them so much to answer for, for 
the ene neglect of their social 
duties, we know of none who, in 
septation to their numbers, have 
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occasioned so much misery, and have 
done it so wantonly, so heartlessly 
(for no man with a particle of right 
feeling could be indifferent in so 
great a trust), as have the trustees 
and managers of the defaulting Irish 
savings’ banks. 

The nature of these institutions is 
sufficiently simple. Some influential 
gentlemen in a district meet together, 
and constitute themselves the trustees 
and managers of a local savings’ 
bank. They occasionally, at first, 
invest a sum of money themselves, in 
order to open the account, as it were, 
and to induce those to deposit for 
whose benefit the bank is intended. 
In order to prevent opposition 

savings’ banks being got up in 
towns, they are obliged to procure 
the sanction of the Commissoners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt, 
and having done so, they then proceed 
to frame the rules by which the bank 
is to be conducted. These rules must 
be submitted for approval to the offi- 
cer appointed under the act of parlia- 
ment, by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt; a 
precaution which is taken in order to 
guard against anything illegal being 
introduced into the proceedings of the 
projected bank, and to provide that 
the rules contain everything which 
the act requires; and having ob- 
tained this gentleman's sanction, these 
rules are published, and very many 
banks have a copy of them pasted 
into the book of every depositor. 
The trustees and managers then pro- 
ceed to elect their treasurer and 
clerks, who give such security as two 
of the trustees and three of the ma- 
nagers shall deem good and sufficient. 
The security is given by a bond, 
which is passed to the comptroller- 
general of the National Debt Office. 

The bank being thus constituted, 
and having opened an office in the 
town, or, as is too frequently the case, 
having fixed their office at the house 
of their actuary or chief clerk, they 
proceed to receive lodgments. Most 
of the banks have a rule that no 
money shall be deposited except in 
presence of, at least, one manager, 
who signs the entry in the depositors’ 
book ; but this rule is altogether dis- 
cretionary. ‘The money, as it is re- 
ceived, is deposited with the treasurer, 
and, subsequently, from time to time, 
it is lodged in the Bank of Ireland, in 
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the names of the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt, 
the treasurer merely retaining in his 
hands what will be sufficient to meet 
the ordinary outgoings of the bank. 
These lodgments in the Bank of Ire- 
land are made by the trustees, or on 
their signature; the distinction be- 
tween trustee and manager consisting 
in this, that the trustee alone is em- 
powered either to pay in money to 
the commissioners, or to draw it out. 
And when the money is so lodged, it 
is invested in the government funds, 
and drawn out from time to time by 
the trustees, as the occasions of the 
savings’ bank may require it. 

For the money which 1s so invested in 
the funds, the trustees of the savings’ 
bank receive the regular interest of 
£3 5s. per cent., but the highest 
rate of interest that they are allowed 
to pay to the depositors is £3 Os, 10d. 
per cent., and they may give the 
depositors as much less than this as 
they think fit. There are two sav- 
ings’ banks in Scotland, for example, 
which allow but £2 10s. per cent. to 
their depositors; the average rate of 
interest, however, in the three king- 
doms allowed to depositors is about 
£2 18s. 4d. per cent., which being 
deducted from £3 5s., the rate al- 
lowed to their trustees, leaves a mar- 
gin of six shillings and eightpence per 
cent. available for the payment of 
clerks, rent, and other expenses of 
the establishment. As the savings’ 
bank is merely intended for the 
poorer classes, no one is allowed to 
deposit more than £30 in any one 
year, nor to have a greater sum than 
£200 in all in the bank; and each 
depositor is required, when he opens 
an account, to make a declaration that 
he does not possess money in any 
other bank. 

This restriction on the amount 
of deposits is a very necessary re- 
gulation for the government to en- 
force. For, as the State is bound to 
pay the depositors the full amount of 
their claims whenever it is called 
upon, it is plain that very serious 
financial embarrassment would arise 
if a very great amount were called 
for at a time when the funds had fallen 
very low; if they had fallen to 80, there 
would be a loss of £20 to the govern- 
ment on every £100 that was then 
demanded. Now it is by the large 
depositors that this embarrassment is 
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most likely to be occasioned ; for as the 
funds fall there is a continually increas- 
ing inducement to the large holder to 
draw his money from the savings’ bank, 
in order to invest it in government se- 
curity: if stock fell solow as 80 he would 
receive, if he bought into the funds, 
at this price, upwards of four per cent. 
for his money, and so, of course, in 
proportion for any depreciation in 
price they might sustain. To the 
small holder, the fluctuation in price 
of the funds presents no such tempta- 
tion: the total amount of benefit which 
he could derive from any difference 
of interest on his little saving would 
be hardly appreciable ; the difficulty 
of effecting the transfer from the 
savings’ bank to the public funds 
would be to him considerable; the 
expense of investment, the stock- 
broker’s charges would be more than 
commensurate to any possible advan- 
tage he could derive from the change, 
and then he would be exposed to the 
risk of a still further fall in the funds, 
and of being obliged to sell out at 
a time when they were, perhaps, 
more depreciated than when he had 
bought in. From the small depo- 
sitor in the savings’ bank the go. 
vernment has then nothing to appre- 
hend on this head, and it is to guard 
against the risk which they would 
incur from the operations of large 
depositors that the precautions have 
been taken to restrict the amount of 
deposits. 

These institutions, then, are alto- 
gether voluntary ; in one respect only, 
as the law now stands, are they sub- 


ject to controul. We are speaking now 


without reference to the recent tempo- 
rary act which we shall notice at the 
close of this article. They are required 
to furnish annual accounts to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, on some day within six 
weeks after the 20th of November, 
which account must be signed by two 
trustees, or by a trustee and a ma- 
nager, who thereby pledge themselves 
to its accuracy; and a duplicate of 
this account, with a list of the trus- 
tees and managers, is tobe aflixed in 
the office of every savings’ bank, and 
every depositor is entitled to a copy of 
the same on payment of one penny. In 
case the trustees neglect or refuse to 
transmit such annual account, or re- 
fuse to obey any orders given by the 
commissioners, “ pursuant to the di- 
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rections of the Act,” ‘it shall and 
may be lawful for such commis- 
sioners to close the account of such 
bank, and to direct that no further 
sums vill be received from it, either 
in the Banks of England or of Ire- 
land.” The annual account is to con- 
tain ‘‘a general statement of the 
funds of the s savings’ bank invested 
in the Bank of England or the Bank 
of Ireland, in the names of the Com- 
missigners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, to be prepared up to 
the 20th November in each year, 
shewing the balance or principal sum 
due to all the depositors collectively 
in such savings’ bank, and a state- 
ment of the expenses incurred, stat- 
ing in whose oom such balances 
shall then be remaining.” This is the 
full extent of the control which can 
be exer¢ised by the commissioners. 
They have no power to interfere with 
the management of the savings’ bank, 
further than as regards this summary 
of its accounts—the statement of what 
has been received, and what has been 
invested,, and the balance of cash on 
hands. It devolves upon the trus- 
tees and managers who sign this 
annual statement to see that it is 
correct in its particulars; the com- 
missioners have no means of ascer- 
taining its accuracy unless there be 
glaring inconsistencies on the face of 
it, which may excite suspicion, or call 
for expl wnation, and even then they 

have only the power of sending It 
back to be rectified—they have nei- 
ther the power nor the means of in- 
stituting any investigation. Their 
officer, “Mr. ‘Tidd Pratt, is only ap- 
pointed to certify the rules of the 


society, and in case of any dispute 
between the trustees and the d posi- 
tors, to determine their differences 
by his arbitration. His authority, 
as it was well put to him by the able 
member for Dublin, Mr. Reynolds, 
only commences when some fatal error 
has arisen ; he has no power of inves- 
tigation nor supervision; the act of 
parliament prescribes that all differ- 
ences shall be adjusted by arbitra- 
tion, and he is the arbitrator who is 
named—this is the extent of his 
powers. 

Thus, the relation of the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to the savings’ bank 
is of an ill-defined and somewhat ano- 
malous character. They have the 
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power of closing the account of any 
savings’ bank if its trustees neglect to 
obey any orders they may give “ pur. 
suant to the directions of this Act”— 
any control in any respect outside the 
provisions of the act they cannot 
attempt. They are empowered to 
close the account of any bank which 
gives more than the prescribed rate of 
interest—which receives more than 
the fixed limit as a deposit—which 
does not send forward its annual 
statement—and which does not lodge 
with them security on behalf of each 
of its paid officers; but the annual 
statement may be erroneous or falsi- 
fied, and they have no power of 
checking it; it may mislead them 
with regard both to the rate of 
interest and the amount of deposit, 
and they can never discover it except 
by extraneous sources of informa- 
tion; and although they are the 
repositories for the bonds which are 
taken for the actuaries and clerks, 
they have no control over their 
amount, or the sufficiency of the se- 
curities, this being altogether at the 
discretion of the trustees and ma- 
nagers, And the very utmost they 
van do, under any circumstances, is to 
close the account of the Bank—that is, 
to refuse to take any more money from 
the trustees, and ta pay them back 
what they have already got. 

It is plain, however, that so long as 
the national faith remains inviolate, the 
capital of the savings’ bank vested in 
the public funds must be secure. 
The risk that the depositor incurs is 
in the transmission of his money from 
the clerk of the savings’ bank in which 
he lodges it, through the treasurer and 
trustees, into the Bank of Ireland; 
and in the application of any sums 
that may be drawn out of the public 
funds by the trustees. For some time 
after the institution of savings’ banks, 
the depositor was protected by a limited 
liability on the part of the trustees; 
they were responsible (as all other 
men are by law) for any sums which 
were lost through the effect of their 
own wilful neglect or default. But in 
the year 1844 an act was passed which 
provided that no trustee of a savings’ 
bank should be liable to make good 
any deficiency, unless it was for sums 
actually recetved by himself in person 
for the use of the institution, and not 
paid over or disposed of according to 
its rules; and we understand, from 
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the evidence of Mr. Keating Clay, that 
it was the opinion of the late lamented 
Mr. Sergeant Warren, and also of 
the Right Hon. Richard Wilson Green, 
that under the law, as it now stands, it 
would be impossible to fasten the trus- 
tees with personal liability, no matter 
how gross, no matter how wilful 
their neglect of duty had been. 
They are set free by law from 
the responsibility which attaches to 
all other trustees known to the law, 
that of being responsible for the con- 
sequences of their own wilful neglect. 
No matter how ruinous these conse- 
quences may have been, this act of 

arliament guarantees them safe and 
Sep them harmless. They are only an- 
swerable for any money which they may 
have received, with their own proper 
hands, and have not paid overaccording 
tothe rules. Thus there is neither effi- 
cient control on the part of the govern- 
ment, nor responsibility on the part of 
the trustees. The trustees are, indeed, 
empowered to make themselves liable to 
any amount they please, by depositing 
in writing with the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt a 
declaration stating the amount to 
which they are willing that their lia- 
bility should extend. Only two sa- 
vings’ banks, however, both of them 
English, have availed themselves of 
this provision. 

Such, then, is a brief outline of 
the nature of these institutions, in 
which there is now deposited in the 
three kingdoms twenty-eight millions of 
money, the hard-earned savings of the 
poor. 

It will help us both to discern the 
defects which exist in the constitution 
of these most valuable institutions, 


and also to discover their most appro- 
priate remedy, to glance briefly at 
the manner in which some of these 
banks have become insolvent. We 
must premise, however, that even in 
Ireland a stoppage of payment is an 
event of exceedingly rare occurrence. 
There are about seventy-five savings’ 
banks in Ireland, and of these we 
know of but four, those at Tralee, 
Killarney, Mallow, and Cuffe-street, 
Dublin, which have failed; the vigi- 
lance of the trustees and managers, 
and the integrity of their officers, 
have, in all the other instances, pre- 
served these institutions in a position 
of security and efficiency. And when 
we recollect that the services of the 
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managers are altogether gratuitous, and 
in very many of the banks exceedingly 
laborious, being required to attend at 
night, after their own business for the 
day has concluded, and to devote se- 
veral hours to superintending the re- 
ceipts of the money, and the general 
management of the institution, it is 
impossible not to feel that we all owe 
them a deep obligation for the benefit 
they confer on the country. Thus, 
even in Ireland, failure is the excep- 
tion to the rule. In England there 
have been some eight ‘or ten de- 
ficiencies within the last twenty years, 
but only one case in which there was 
an ultimate loss; in the other in- 
stances, the deficiencies were made 
good by the trustees. In almost the 
last case, a Mr. Hoare, a brewer, paid 
£7,000 out of his own pocket, and 
the other trustees paid, some £1,000, 
some £500. In Scotland, as we 
recollect the evidence, there has been 
no instance of a savings’ bank failing, 
until the very recent case at Auch- 
terarder. 

At Tralee there was an actuary 
appointed named Lynch. The buasi- 
ness of the savings’ bank was con- 
ducted at his house, which afforded 
him considerable facility for carrying 
on his frauds, as depositors used to 
eall upon him there at all times, out 
of the regular business-hours of the 
savings’ bank, and leave money with 
him for lodgment, when there was no 
manager present to check the entries 
in the account. From the year 1832 
down to 1847, this man was practising 
every possible description of fraud 
upon the savings’ bank, without ever 
awakening the least glimpse of suspi- 
cion in the breast of any one of the 
trustees, managers, treasurers, or 
commissioners. One of his practices 
was to account for a less sum than he 
received; this he managed in this 
manner : if any given number of de- 
positors, say A, B, and C, handed 
him respectively £30, £15, and £27, 
for lodgment, these sums were paid 
into him without any control on the 
part of the trustees, they were handed 
to him in his own office. He would 
enter them at first as £3, £5, and 
£7, and keep the difference himself. 
The manager at the close of the day, 
in examining his receipts and entries, 
would mark these latter as correct, 
finding that they corresponded with 
the sum total that he handed in. But 
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if the fraud were to stop here, it is 
plain that it would be discovered so 
soon as the depositors came to claim 
the amount which they had really 
lodged. To guard against this, so 
soon as the manager had left, he 
would make the entries in the ledger 
correspond with the sums which had 
been really received, by putting an 0 
after the 3, a figure of 1 before the 5, 
and a figure of 2 before the 7; thus 
making by these three fraudulent 
entries,,as much as £57, with little 
or no risk of detection, under the 
slovenly system of management which 
prevailed. In many instances, indeed, 
he received money out of office-hours, 
which he never entered in the day- 
book, or accounted for to the mana- 
gers as part of the receipts or trans- 
actions of the day at all. He took 
care, however, as in the previous 
case, to post it regularly in the ledger, 
so that whenever it should be 
claimed by the depositor, it might 
at once appear to his credit, and, 
of course, be then paid to him 
out of the funds of the bank. 
Another mode of fraud practised by 
this man was, by the means of forged 
pass-books. The Rev. Arthur Rowan, 
the treasurer of this savings’ bank, 
says, in his evidence, that ‘‘he can 
uite answer for having traced frauds, 
rom the year 1837 to 1847, to the 
amount of £20,300, on the repayment 
side of the bank, by the means of 
forged pass-books.” One of the va- 
rious modes in which he used to effect 
this was the following :—He would 
take an old pass-book, and tear out 
the regular deposit leaf; he would then 
make an entry in a fictitious name, 
and a quasi deposit as of some years 
antecedently. This book he would 
represent at the bank had been left 
with him, for the purpose of having 
notice served of the depositor’s inten- 
tion of drawing out his money, and 
such notice would be regularly pre- 
pared and entered in the bank. On 
the day of payment the fictitious de- 
positor, of course, would not appear ; 
and the practice of the managers was, 
instead of relodging the money no- 
ticed for and not demanded, to mark 
it as ‘‘ kept” for the depositor, which, 
in point of fact, was handing it over 
to nea with whom it was left to 
appropriate as he thought proper. 

e occasionally varied his practice 
somewhat in this particular branch of 


swindling, ‘Here is the case of a 
man,” says Mr, Rowan, the treasurer, 
‘*who drew, upon the 18th of May, a 
considerable sum for different mem- 
bers of his family; there is his own 
signature. He must, I assume, have 
left his books at the office with Lynch. 
After having done so, Mr. Lynch, 
on the 20th of July, takes two of 
those books, adds in the interest for 
the time, gives notice for them, and 
forges the man’s name.” 

Under what possible system of book- 
keeping or management could such 
practices as these escape detection ? 
Can anything be conceived more 
scandalous than the neglect under 
which frauds so audacious could go 
undiscovered. The annual account 
ponpenye to represent the assets and 
iabilities of the bank. In the ac- 
count which was furnished from Tra- 
lee to the commissioners, on the 20th 
November, 1847, the liabilities of 
the bank are stated to amount to 
£5,130 4s. 6d., due on 280 accounts; 
while at the time the treasurer states, 
in his evidence, that there were some- 
thing like 1,100 open accounts, and 
an amount of £40,000 due on the 
foot of them; and yet this account is 
vouched as accurate by two of the trus- 
tees, and sent forward and of course 
received as such by the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National 
Debt. One of these trustees who signs 
the account was never in the habit of 
attending the bank. The other was 
very constant in his attendance, and 
inspected the accounts after a certain 
fashion; but Lynch was in the habit 
of marking off the accounts in the 
ledger as paid, which, in reality, were 
yet open, and on foot of which there 
were balances due; and he only al- 
lowed a sufficient number of accounts 
to remain open as would show a ba- 
lance on foot of them, corresponding 
with the assets of the bank. This 
deception never was discovered ; the 
audit, such as it was, was confined to 
the accounts which were represented 
by Lynch as being still open. 

By these practices, and others of a 
similar nature, did this man Lynch, 
a clerk on a salary of £60 a-year, 
ocket the money of the Tralee Sav- 
ings’ Bank to the amount of £28,000. 
He was prosecuted last year at Tralee, 
pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation. Of 
the large sums which he thus obtained, 
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he appeared to have but about £3,000 
realised. This he offered Mr. Rowan, 
the treasurer, to make over for the 
benefit of the depositors, which offer 
this gentleman, however, declined, 
under Mr. Tidd Pratt’s advice, lest 
he should be compounding a felony: 
this although the offer of the property 
was unaccompanied by any condition, 
and although the prosecution was at 
the suit of the Queen. The property 
was subsequently sold by auction, 
and the proceeds received by Lynch’s 
family. The claims on the bank 
amount to upwards of £37,000, and 
there is but a fund of £1,600 to meet 
them. Mr. Tidd Pratt has awarded 
the sum of £16,000 against the trus- 
tees, as being the amount legally depo- 
sited under the old law, before the act 
of 1844, and when the trustees were re- 
sponsible for any sums which were lost 
through their own wilful default or ne- 
glect. But these awards the trustees 
are determined on contending ; and 
Mr. Supple states that some of the weal- 
thiest of them have left the country, 
or are on the point doing so; so that 
it would be a mockery to hold out the 
slightest expectation to these poor 
people that they ever will receive the 
smallest dividend on their claims. 

The result of the failure at Killar- 
ney has been less disastrous. The 
total amount claimed against the 
savings’ bank was about £37,000 ; 
but there was a fund in hand of about 
£16,582, and the defaulting actuary 
had left some property, which, when 
realised, will be available to the de- 
positors’ claims. We understand, 
moreover, that the Earl of Kenmare 
has undertaken to make good to all 
depositors under a certain amount— 
we think to all under £20—the amount 
of their losses: so that the position 
of these poor people is not so unfor- 
tunate as that of their fellow-sufferers 
at Tralee. 

The disasters of the Cuffe-street 
Savings’ Bank in Dublin, like those 
of the Tralee and Killarney banks, 
originated in the default of a swind- 
ling actuary ; but, unlike Tralee and 
Killarney, they did not end there ; on 
the contrary, they have gone on for a 
series of years, accumulating in an 
increasing ratio, and to an extent 
which has never yet been explained, 
nor has it been attempted to be ex- 
plained. Previous to the year 1831, 
the trustees of this bank comprised 
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some of the wealthiest and most re- 
spectable persons in Dublin. Some 
of the more vigilant of their body— 
one gentleman in particular, who had 
a more conscientious sense of the ob- 
ligation imposed on him—repeatedly 
pressed upon them the necessity of 
inquiring into the proceedings of their 
actuary, a man named Dunn, sub- 
mitting to them upon every occa- 
sion circumstances quite sufficiently 
strong to awaken the strongest sus- 
picion of his malpractices, if not to 
convince them of his guilt. Dunn, 
however, had himself a party amongst 
the trustees, who succeeded for a 
long time in screening him from in- 
quiry. Atlength, however, his guilt 
became apparent, and he absconded. 
Mr. Tidd Pratt, the officer of the 
commissioners, was invited over to 
examine into the claims against the 
bank, and having called upon all per- 
sons having claims to prove, to come 
forward and do so, the result was, 
that a deficit of about 8,000 was 
discovered. The frauds committed by 
Dunn were much of the same charac- 
ter as those committed by Lynch at 
Tralee. His character for probity 
stood so high, that the better class of 
depositors, who found it inconvenient 
to attend at the regular bank hours, 
used to bring him their money and 
their pass-books ; the amount handed 
to him he would enter in their books, 
but never make any corresponding 
entry in the books of the bank, and 
the money he would appropriate to his 
own purposes. Again, he got posses- 
sion of many pass-books, noticed for 
the amount, which amount was in- 
cluded in the trustees’ draft on the 
bank, along with the sum regularly 
applied for, when he would either 
affect to keep the amount for the party 
for whom he prepared the notice, or 
have an accomplice to call for it. By 
these and such like practices, it was 
discovered, in 1831, that Dunn had 
swindled the bank of about £8,000, 
and, we believe, that subsequently it 
was discovered that his peculation 
amounted even toa larger sum. Mr. 
Tidd Pratt made awards against the 
trustees for about £4,000. They had, 
in some instances, initialled the en- 
tries in the depositors’ books after 
Dunn had received and pocketed the 
money ; and under the law as it then 
stood, Mr. Pratt was entitled to con- 
sider this, and such like proceedings, 
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as being sufficient instances of wilful 
neglect and default to entitle him to 
fasten them with personal responsibi- 
lity. He therefore awarded that of 
the £8,000 which was claimed, 
£4,000 should be paid to the deposi- 
tors by the trustees out of their own 
pockets. As to the remaining £4,000, 
Re decided that the depositors had no 
legal claim, but as the bank had then 
a surplus accumulated of upwards of 
£3,000, he advised the managers, 
rather than close the bank, to apply 
this surplus to the payment of these 
depositors, who he decided had no 
strict legal title to recover, and to 
make up the deficiency which this 
course would occasion in the funds of 
the bank, a deficiency which would 
not amount to £1,000, by a curtail- 
ment of their expenses , and, if neces- 
sary, by a reduction in the rate of in- 
terest which the *y allowed their depo- 
sitors on the fund which was then 
lodged with them, and which amounted 
to about £100,000. This advice the 
trustees adopted, so far as keeping 
open the bank, and using the surplus 
accumulation of £3,000; but not one 
of them ever paid a farthing out of 
their own pockets of the sums which 
were awarded against themselves per- 
sonally ; they paid every claim out of 
the funds of the bank. So far from 
curtailing their expenditure, they in- 
creased it; they laid out £1,500 in 
enlarging their office ; they gradually 
withdrew themselves from all connec- 
tion with the institution, and have left 
it now with a body of trustees from 
whom it would be idle to expect ever 
to recover a penny, instead of a body 
such as the trustees at that time were, 
consisting of the very wealthiest men 
in Dublin. But this is not all; for 
by a process which has never yet bee on 
explained, and to the elucidation of 
which the present trustees are throw- 
ing every conceivable obstacle, the 
deficiency has gone on annually in- 
creasing from the year 1831 to the 
present day ; ; and now, without any al- 
fagation of def: aulting uctuaries, with- 
out any pretext for sustaining loss in 
their management, it has reached to 
the enormous amount of £48,000. 
Both at Tralee and in Cuffe-street, 
some most important provisions of the 
act of parliament were most auda- 
ciously set at nought. In neither bank 
was the copy of the annual statement 
hung up in the office ; in both of them 
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deposits much above the legal amount 
were received ; in neither of them was 
the abstract of the act, which declared 
the non-liability of the trustees, en- 
tered amongst the rules of the insti- 
tution. Mr. Rowan, the treasurer at 
Tralee, says, that the people there 
were not at all aware that the trustees 
had become exempt from liability ; he 

says—*‘* That the depositors loudly say 
they ought to have been aware of it’; 
that if they had been aware of such 
security as they then had been taken 
away, they never would have given 
their money to Lynch.” The fact 
was, that this Ly nch had himself care- 
fully suppressed the information, in 
order the more effectually to carry on 
his peculation. 

Now, on this hasty review which we 
have alone been able to give of the 
occurrences connected with the de- 
faulting savings’ banks, two very im- 
portant questions suggest themselves: 
the first, whether or not the State is 
under any obligation to make good 
to the sufferers the amount of their 
losses; and, secondly—what means can 
be devised to guard against a recur- 
rence of them? 

Is the State, then, under any obli- 
gation to make good to the sufferers 
the amount of their losses? Now upon 
this subject we would, if it were ne- 
cessary (as it is not in this case), but 
if it were necessary, we would confi- 
dently lay down this broad principle, 
and appeal to the country boldly in 
support of it; that if by a system of 
legislation at once vicious and defec- 
tive, if from inefficient legal control, 
and a legal responsibility “unduly li. 
mited, any class of persons (especially 
if they be the most ignorant and de- 
pendant) should suffer a grievous loss, 
that the State is bound out of the pub- 
lic purse to compensate for the loss 
which their imperfect legislation has 
brought about. But it does not be- 
come necessary to rely upon this prin- 
ciple here, and therefore it is needless 
to embarrass ourselves by a discussion 
of it, for there is abundantly sufficient 
in the conduct of the officers of the 
government in relation to savings’ 
banks to fasten the state with liability, 
both on principles of sound policy and 
of common justice. It will hardly be 
questioned, but that if, from the neglect 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt, any check which 
they had the power of imposing on 
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the proceedings of these savings’ banks 
was omitted, and that such omission 
gave the opportunity, or even a 
greater facility for perpetrating these 
frauds, that in such case the State 
ought to be regarded as liable, to the 
sufferers. When the forged Exche- 
uer bills were issued from the 
Exchec uer Bill Office, the State came 
Soak and compensated the hold- 
ers of these bills, according to a 
certain scale proportioned to the de- 
ree of care and vigilance which they 
fad exercised in receiving them. In 
that case the injury had been done by 
the fraud of the government officer; 
a clerk in their employment had 
forged these bills, and the holders 
obtained the redress which we have 
mentioned. If there should appear in 
the case of the savings’ banks to have 
been as gross neglect as in that of the 
Exchequer bills there was gross fraud, 
we cannot doubt but that the same 
rule ought to be held equally to 
apply. ‘At the same time, in order 
to establish a claim upon the State, it 
is necessary not only that there should 
have been this neglect, but, also, that 
the loss was occasioned by it. We 
call attention to this, because, while 
several instances of neglect on the 
part of the commissioners was ad- 
duced in the course of the inquiry, 
very many of them could not have 
had the slightest effect in occa- 
sioning the loss to the depositors. 
For example—the security of the 
actuary at Tralee should have been 
deposited with the commissioners ; 
they were entitled to call for it, and 
to insist on its being deposited with 
them, and they neglected to do so. 
But this security was only for the 
sum of £100; that was the amount 
which the trustees thought proper to 
accept of as sufficient forLynch; and as, 
at the _very utmost, the neglect of the 
commissioners in not requiring this 
instrument to be lodged with them 
could only have prejudiced the depo- 

sitors to the extent of £100, this is 
the extreme limit to which the liabi- 
lity of the State on this head could 
possibly be extended. Again, it ap- 
pears to be the practice of the com- 
missioners considerably to enlarge the 
time for sending forward the annual 
accounts to all the savings’ banks ; but 
although many honourable menbers i in- 
terrogated largely on this head, we are 
unable to find that it was even sug- 
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gested, much less that it was proved, 
that any portion of the loss was occa- 
sioned by this practice, irregular as 
we must confess it appears to us to be. 
There are, however, special cir- 
cumstances in connexion Ww ith each of 
those banks, which unquestionably give 
their depositors a decided claim on the 
consideration of the country. The 
accounts which were annually sent 
forward to the commissioners from 
Tralee, although vouched as, they 
were by two of the trustees, contained 
on the face of them most flagrant and 
most glaring inaccuracies. “For ex- 
ample—in the account for 1844, 
twenty-six depositors of above £100 
each, is brought out as £2,409, 
whereas, at the least, it must have 
been £2,600; there are palpable mis- 
takes of this nature in that account to 
the amount of £516. In the account 
of the next year, 1845, there are mis- 
takes of the same nature, showing a 
deficiency of £427. In the account 
of the next year, 1846, there are, 
again, similar errors; and in the next 
year’s account, that for 1847, there 
are again errors of the same kind 
amounting to £4,000. It is in vain 
for the commissioners to say as the 
do, that they are only concerned with 
the cash account as between them- 
selves and the trustees, but that they 
have nothing to say to the classifica- 
tion of depositors. If those particu- 
lars are useless, why do they require 
them ?—-why do they embarrass the 
account with irrelevant details? But 
if when they are supplied with them, 
these particulars give them reason to 
suspect, as if they had been observed 
they must have done, that they had 
not a faithful account rendered to 
them of the receipts of the savings’ 
bank for the year—why did they not 
at once send them back for explana- 
tion? why did they.pass them, year 
after year, with such glaring inaccura- 
cies on the face of them? They are 
empowered by the section of the act 
to be informed of the balance ih 
hands, and in whose hands such 
balance is deposited. Here were state- 
ments which must have convinced 
them that either there were con- 
stantly recurring errors in the returns 
of the numbers of the depositors as 
furnished to them, or that the balance 
was falsely returned, and that there 
were large sums in some rson’s 


hands unaccounted for. The séc- 
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tion of the act which prescribes 
that these accounts shall be annually 
furnished, declares that the object of 
these returns is not merely as the 
commissioners would understand it, to 
ascertain and check the cash account 
as between themselves and the bank, 
but that it is ‘‘ the more effectually to 
ascertain the actual and progressive 
state of such savings’ bank ;” and we 
cannot but feel that if these accounts 
of the Tralee Bank had been investi- 
gated ‘by the commissoners in the 
spirit of this act, nay, even according 
to its very letter, if merely to ascer- 
tain the balances in hand, and in 
whose hands such balances were de- 
posited, that the irregularities of its 
proceedings would have been much 
earlier discovered, and that the evil 
must have been discovered and checked 
long before it had amounted to so ruin- 
ous an extent. 

With regard to the Cuffe-street 
Bank, too, we confess that we cannot 
reconcile it with any notion of the 
proper discharge of their duty by the 
commissioners (one of whom is always 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer), to 
have allowed the public to have gone 
on investing their hard-earned savings, 
year after year, in a bank whose an- 
nual returns, made to these very com- 
missioners, showed that it was each 
year sinking deeper and more irre- 
trievably into insolvency. We are told 
by Mr. Pratt, that, after a very strong 
remonstrance had been made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1845, 
by a deputation from that admirably- 
conducted institution, ‘‘ The Dublin 
Savings’ Bank,” he had a confer- 
ence with the English Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, and that they both 
gave it as their opinion, that, under 
the then existing state of the law, and 
in the circumstances of the case, the 
commissioners had no power to close 
the bank, nor to close its account. If 
this be the state of the law, we can 
only say that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should, long before that 
time, have come in with a bill to rec- 
tify it, and to guard the struggling and 
industrious poor of the country, the 
very class who, above all others, de- 
serve encouragement, from the risk 
they are exposed to. If the object of 
ans these accounts to be fur- 
nished to the commissioners be, as the 
act declares, “‘ to ascertain the actual 
and progressive state” of such institu- 


tions, it surely never was contemplated 
that the chief commissioner, himself a 
cabinet minister, was to sit by calmly, 
contemplating with complacency the 
progressive downfall of one of the most 
extensive of these institutions, and the 
utter ruin it was bringing upon thou- 
sands. We are perfectly sure, if the 
State is willing to acknowledge its re- 
sponsibility in this matter, that itshould 
be done with the utmost caution ; no- 
thing could be more perilous than that 
the notion should get abroad that the 
country held itself bound to the en- 
gagements of all defaulting savings’ 
banks. It should be distinctly and 
expressly understood, and most clearly 
intimated to the public, that it was the 
peculiar circumstances of these parti- 
cular defaleations, and these alone, 
that fastened a liability on the State ; 
but, feeling convinced that if the com- 
missioners had been less remiss, and 
the chief commissioner (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) more vigilant, the 
evil must have been stayed in its pro- 
gress, and greatly mitigated—taking 
into account the position of the suffer- 
ers, and the grievous affliction which 
has thus fallen on them—bearing in 
mind the great national injury that 
must be done by any event which can 
operate so powerfully as a failure of 
the savings’ bank, to deaden all spirit 
of providence and frugality in a coun- 
try in which they are so greatly 
needed—and feeling also, that in a case 
where the law is so anomalous, imper- 
fect, and uncertain, as it plainly is 
(or has been until the passing of the 
recent act which we shall presently 
notice) with regard to savings’ banks, 
that the public are bound to make 
compensation for the losses which poor 
and ignorant men may sustain by its 
operation—we do feel that every con- 
sideration of equity, sound policy, and 
good feeling, calls upon the govern- 
ment fully and promptly to make good 
the losses which these poor people 
have sustained out of the public purse ; 
and we are satisfied that the public 
will, under the circumstances, cheer- 
fully acquiesce in such an application 
of their money. We need not, of 
course, say that every fraction that 
can, by any process, be extracted from 
the trustees of these institutions, 
down to the very last farthing they 
possess, should be wrung from them 
to the fullest extent of their liability ; 
but great injury and injustice may be 
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done by postponing the payment of 
these poor people, while these trustees 
are dodging and fencing through all 
the chicanery which the processes of 
the law allow of. We would there- 
fore urgently recommend that the de- 
positors be paid at once, and that the 
trustees be sued by way of contribu- 
tion to the State for the payments so 
made. 

The remaining question which pre- 
sents itself is the extent to which any 
alteration of the law is desirable, so as 
to provide against a recurrence of the 
evils which we have noticed. Now, 
there is one principle on which, we 
confess, we entertain a strong feel- 
ing—namely, that government should 
not undertake the responsibility of 
conducting savings’ banks, if it be pos- 
sible to avoid it. We have had occa- 
sion before now to condemn that vice 
which is too common to this country, 
of looking for everything to the go- 
vernment, occasioning, as it does, a 
total deficiency of that spirit of energy 
and self-reliance without which nothing 
great or good was ever yet achieved 
by an individual or by a nation; if 
the savings’ bank could be as well 
conducted by individuals as by the 
State, we would, if merely for the sake 
of fostering the spirit of self-reliance, 
unhesitatingly say, leave it with the 
former. But we conceive it would be 
impossible for the State to manage the 
savings’ banks in all their details as ef- 
fectively as they are at present con- 
ducted, in by far the greater majority 
of instances. Many a savings’ bank 
may be established in a small town or 
village, or remote rural district, into 
which the view of the government 
could never reach, where it never 
would appear to be worth while to 
establish an office ; but where a few 
local gentry may, under the present 
system, get up such an institution, 
and so be the means of effecting a 
great benefit. The expense of con- 
ducting such institutions under paid 
officers of state, instead of, as at pre- 
sent, under voluntary trustees acting 
gratuitiously, would be considerable. 
Besides, we feel that there is a great 
want in all countries, but more par- 
ticularly in our own, that all classes 
should be drawn together by recipro- 
city of services into mutual good- 
feeling. This may be greatly pro- 
moted by the gentry and influential 
classes feeling that they have the 
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power and opportunity of benefitting 
the humbler members of the com- 
munity, by the establishing of savings’ 
banks in the several districts, and by 
giving to them their own vigilant and 
active superintendence. If, however, 
from a repetition of the inefficiency, 
or worse, of the trustees of these 
institutions, it should become neces- 
sary to transfer them, as the poor-law 
boards have been, to paid officers 
of the State, we cannot but feel that 
it will be a great calamity: it will 
foster and encourage that principle of 
centralisation which is so much the 
temper and tendency of the day; it 
will increase to a most disproportion- 
ate extent the patronage, the power, 
and the influence of the government ; 
it will be, we cannot but feel, a less 
efficient, and certainly it will be a 
more expensive system; and it will 
go far, both in itself and the exam- 
ple it will set, and the principle it 
will acknowledge, to perpetuate the 
breaches between the various ranks of 
Irish society. 

Entertaining, then, the very de- 
cided feeling that we do, as to the 
injudiciousness of government inter- 
ference, and being also fully alive to 
the evils to which savings’ banks, in 
their present management, are inci- 
dent, a few unhappy illustrations of 
which we have furnished, it was 
with feelings of very great satis- 
faction that we read the provi- 
sions of the act of parliament re- 
cently passed, the title of which we 
have prefixed to this article. It is 
but a temporary act, the provisions of 
which are to be in force but to the 
first day of next January; and we 
sincerely trust that the experience 
which will then be had of its work- 
ings, will be found sufficient to 
warrant its re-enactment, and to dis- 

ense with the necessity of any further 
interference on the part of govern- 
ment. This act provides that the 
trustees and managers of the savings’ 
banks are to elect paid auditors, 
whose names are to be lodged with 
the commissioners, and who are to 
verify and to certify the annual ac- 
count, in addition to the attestation of 
the trustees, which is now required. 
It also provides that the book of every 
depositor shall contain a copy of all 
the rules of the savings’ bank, and 
that the book of each depositor shall 
be annually produced for inspection 
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at the office, in order to be verified 
with the books of the institution by 
the auditors, on penalty of closing the 
depositor’s accounts if such book be 
not produced on notice ; and it gives 
the commissioners the power of clos- 
ing the account of any bank which 
does not comply with these provisions. 
We believe and trust that these enact- 
ments will be sufficient to protect 
these institutions from the evils to 
which they have been exposed; to 
supply to the government the pre- 
cise athount of check and of control 
which is needed. We are quite satis- 
fied, that in determining to test their 
sufficiency by a trial for a limited 
time, the legislature adopted the 
wisest course. It would be impos- 
sible now to reimpose liability on 
unpaid trustees: they would all re- 
nounce their trusteeship. It is a 
very different question whether it was 
wise of the legislature to relieve 
the trustees from the liability which 
by law attaches to every man for any 
injury done by his own wilful neglect 
and default ; we are clearly of opinion, 


that the removal of his responsibility 
from the trustees of -the savings’ 
banks, in 1844, was uncalled for and 
injudicious ; but are equally of opinion 
that it could not now be reimposed, 

We look forward, then, with anxiety, 
but still with considerable confidence, 
to the working of this law; we have 
a strong feeling that it exactly sup- 
plies the requisite that was needed, 
without introducing other changes of 
very questionable benefit ; and we cer- 
tainly do hope that the confidence 
that will be inspired by its provisions, 
together with the payment of the de- 
positors who have sustained loss, and 
the conviction which, when the panic 
shall be allayed, will resume its place 
in men’s minds, that peculation has, 
even without the checks imposed by 
the recent act, been the great excep- 
tion to the rule, and has now become 
almost impossible—that these conside- 
rations, combined, will completely re- 
assure the public mind, ‘and give 
increased efficiency to these invaluable 
institutions. 
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SCENES AND STORIES FROM THE SPANISH STAGE.-——NO, III. 


THE PHYSICIAN OF HIS OWN HONOUR,* 


[Tue principal characters in the following scenes are the Kinc Don Pepro, 
called by the Spaniards El Justiciero, and known to foreigners as Peter the 
Cruel ; his brother, Don Enrique (Henry de Transtamare) ; Don Diego, and 
Don Arias, gentlemen in his suite; Don Gutrerre, a nobleman married to 
Dona Mencra, and residing with her at their villa, near Seville ; Dona Leonor, 
a lady, to whom, before his marriage with Dona Mencta, Don Gutrerre had 
been attached ; and Jacinta, a female slave, the atttendant and confidante of 


Dona Mencia. ] 


[The country near Seville. A public road 
at one side, and near it a chateau. The 
sound of a hunt is heard from within. 
The Infante Don ENRIQUE enters tot- 
tering, and falls upon the stage. A little 
after, Don Arias and Don Dixco enter ; 
and last of all the Kine Don Pepro, 
with his attendants. |t 


Enrique.—Good heavens! my brain 
whirls round and round! [ falls. 
Arias.—May Heaven protect your Grace! 
King.— How now ? 
Arias.—His steed has fallen, I know not 
how, 

And thrown the Prince upon the ground. 
King.—If in this manner he doth kneel, 

Saluting Seville’s ancient towers, 

Better it were the heavenly powers 

Had still detained him in Castile. 

Enrique! Brother! 
Diego.— Lord! and chief! 
King.—Does he not move ? 
Arias.— Alas! like stone 

He lies; his pulse and colour gone. 

What sad mischance! 
Diego.— What bitter grief! 
King.—To yonder pretty country-seat 

Beside the public way, advance, 

Good Don Arias; there perchance 

The quiet of the calm retreat 

May soon the Prince’s health restore. 

Here you can all remain, and see 

The end; but bring a horse to me, 

For I have yet to travel more: 


* « El Medico de su Honra!” 


This accident has made me wait 

Too long already. I must try, 

Before the light of day doth die, 

To reach fair Seville’s distant gate— 

There you can bring the news to me. [ Ezit. 

Arias.—This single act that now we know, 
More than a thousand proofs will show 
How stern and hard his heart must be, 
Who could a brother thus neglect, 

Leaving him without sense or breath, 
And struggling in the arms of death ? 
By heaven ! —— 

Diego.— Be silent. Recollect, 
That if at times stone walls may hear, 
Trees, Don Arias, sometimes see. 

Besides ’tis nought to you or me, 
And might perchance soon cost us dear. 

Arias.—Thou, Don Diego, quickly go 
To yonder villa; bring them word 
How that the Prince, our gracious Lord, 

Is thrown from off his horse. But no; 
Better that in his present state, 
We bear the Infante in. 

Diego.— 

Good counsel. 

Arias.—Let Enrique live, 

I ask no other boon of fate! 
[Exeunt, bearing the Infante. 


You give 


Scene II. 
[A saloon in Don GutiERRe’s villa. } 
Enter Dona MENctIA and JACINTA. 


Mencia.—I saw him from the tower, 
below, 


By Calderon. 


+ In this, as in the other papers of this series, our constant effort has been, not only to 
give the exact and almost literal meaning of our author, but to imitate, where it was pos- 
sible, every form and variety of versification which he uses. Of these, the only one we have 
not attempted is the very peculiar Spanish metre of octosyllabic lines, terminating in asso- 
nant endings: that is, where the two last vowels of the final word of each second or third 
line are the same throughout an entire scene. In the German translation, ‘ Schauspiele von 
Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca,” by Gries (Berlin, 1840), this is reproduced, with a won- 
derful exactness, which is not very difficult in that copious and flexible language. In 
English we believe it nearly impossible; or if possible, scarcely worth the trouble. The un- 
rhymed trochaic, being the metre that approaches nearest to it in lightness and harmony, is 
the one we have uniformly adopted. The other metres are given as in the original. 
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The winding road advancing over ; 

And though I could not well discover 

What followed after, well I know 

That some misfortune has occurred. 

I saw a gallant cavalier 

Upon a light steed riding near, 

It rather seemed the swiftest bird 

That ever on the quick winds flew ; 

For like a bird’s rich plumes, his crest, 

Descending o’er his head and breast, 

Upon the air its splendour threw: 

The earth and sky did both unite 

To grace it with their several powers— 

The beauteous earth bestowed its flowers, 

The wondrous sky its starry light— 

Changeful in hue, as chance doth fling 

Or tinted shades, or golden beams, 

For now a perfect Sun it seems, 

And now it seems the painted Spring. 

The steed that thus did prance and bound 

Fell; when another change occurred: 

For what did late appear a bird 

Lay like a rose upon the ground, 

Thus imitating in one hour 

Whate’er is best of bright and fair. 

*Twas sun—’twas sky —’twas earth, and air: 

At once bird, beast, and star, and flower! 
Jacinta.—Ah! Senora, hither press 

In through the doorway —— 
Mencia.— Who? 
Jacinta.— A throng 

Crowding confusedly along. 

Mencia.—Why they come here I cannot 
guess. 

[Don Arias and Don Dieco enter, car- 
rying the INFANTE in their arms. 
They place him in a chair. 

Diego.—In the houses of the noble 

Is the royal blood so valued, 

So esteemed, it gives us courage 

Here to enter in this manner. 
Mencia.—Who is this I see? Oh, Heavens! 
Diego.—’Tis the Infante, Don Enrique, 

Brother of the King Don Pedro. 

At your door his horse has fallen, 

And, half dead, we’ve brought him hither. 

Mencia.—Help me, Heaven! O sad mis- 
fortune ! 

Arias.—Tell us, lady, in what chamber 

We can place the Prince, our master, 
Till he may regain his senses, 
But what's this I see, senora? 

Mencia.—Don Arias ? 

Arias.— Oh! ’tis certain 

This is all a dream, a vision, 
That I see thee, that 1 hear thee : 
Can it be that Don Enrique, 

The Infante—your adorer— 
Now your lover more than ever 
Coming back to thee and Seville 
In so sad a manner, meets thee? 

Mencia.—’Tis no dream: alas! ’tis real. 

Arias.—What dost thou do here ? 

Mencia,— Thou'lt know it 

Quickly ; we cannot at present 
Spare a moment from attending 
On the suffering Prince, your master. 


Arias.—Who'd have said, that thus so 
strangely 
He would come to see you? 
Mencia.— Silence, 
It concerns me, Don Arias. 
Arias.—Why ? 
Mencia.— It doth affect my honour:— 
Enter into yonder chamber, 
There you'll find a couch that’s covered 
With a soft skin, flower-embroidered— 
And, although the bed be humble, 
There the Prince may rest. Jacinta, 
Quickly bring the finest linen, 
Perfumed with the sweetest odours, 
Worthy of such high employment. 
[Exit Jacinta. 
Arias.—While they make their prepara- 
tions, 
Let us leave a while his Highness. 
We, perchance, may give assistance, 
If there’s help in this misfortune. 
[ Exeunt D, Artss and D. Digco. 
Mencia.—Now, at length, alone they’ve 
left me: 
Would, oh! would it were, ye Heavens! 
With the sanction of my honour, 
Now to speak my inmost feelings : 
Would that I with words could open 
The icy dungeon of my silence, 
Where the glowing flame is prisoned ;— 
That sad dungeon {which, in ashes, 
Even in its ruins telleth 
Here was Love! What's this I’ve spoken? 
What is this, ye Heavenly powers ? 
Ah! I'm whatIam! Return me, 
Tell-tale air, the frenzied accents 
Thou hast from my ple lips carried ; 
Since, although I’ve dared to breathe them, 
Tis not right that thou should’st publish 
What I ought to hide in silence : 
For I know that now I am not 
Mistress of my heart or feelings ; 
And if I, to-day, indulge in 
These my feelings, ’tis but only 
That I may the more subdue them ; 
Since no virtue can be real 
That has not been tried. "Tis only 
In the crucible that truly 
Gleams the golden ore ; the loadstone 
Tests the steel, and by the diamond 
Is the diamond tried: while metals 
Gleam the brighter in the furnace. 
Thus my honour, by relying 
On itself, shall still grow brighter, 
When I come myself to conquer— 
Since no honour can be perfect 
That has never yet been tested. 
Pity !—Powers of goodness, pity ! 
May I, thus my love concealing, 
Live ! as now I die, in silence! 
Enrique !—lord ! 
Enr.— Who calls ? 
Mencia.— 
Enr.—Heaven be praised! 
Mencia,— That you are living 
Still, your Highness. 
Enr.— Say, where am I? 


Oh! gladness, 
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Mencia.—Where, at least, is one that 
feeleth 
For your safety. 
Enr.— I believe it,— 
If this happiness, for being 
Mine, shall not in air evanish : 
Since, within myself debating, 
I am doubtful at this moment 
Whether I awake, am dreaming, 
Or asleep, but seem to hear thee: 
But why make inquiry further, 
Seeming Truth still darker clouding ? 
If’tis true that now I slumber, 
May I never wake from sleeping ! 
Or if Tin truth am waking, 
May I never sleep henceforward ! 
Mencia.—Let it please your Royal High- 
ness 
Prudently to think but only 
Of your health, that it may lengthen 
Out your life through years unnumbered. 
Phoenix of your deathless glory— 
Imitating that strange being, 
Bird, and flame, and coal, and glow-worm. 
Urn, pile, voice, and conflagration, 
Which in fire is generated, 
Breathes, and lives, and lasts, and dyeth— 
Of itself the child and parent— 
Then you'll learn from me hereafter 
Where you are. 
Enr.— I do not wish it; 
Since if I do live, and see thee, 
Greater bliss I cannot hope for ; 
Nor if I am dead, can ever 
Greater happiness delight me, 
Since, indeed, it must be Heaven 
Where so fair an angel dwelleth. 
Thus I care not to discover 
What the accidents or chances 
That my life have hither guided, 
Nor what turned thy own life hither ; 
Since to know that I am with you, 
Where you are, is full contentment. 
And thus you have nought to tell me, 
Nor to ought have J to listen. 
Mencia,—Of so many fair illusions 
Time will quickly disabuse thee. 
But at present, tell me truly 
How your Highness is ? 
Enr.— Why, never 
Have I in my life been better ; 
Only, in this foot, a little 
Pain I feel. 
Mencia.— The fall was fearful ; 
But a little rest will quickly 
All your former health restore thee. 
And thy bed is now preparing, 
Where thou canst repose in safety. 
You will pardon me, I pray thee, 
For such humble entertainment, 
Though, indeed, I stand excused. 
Enr.—Spoken like a noble lady, 
Mencia. Are you, then, the mistress 
Of this house ? 
Mencia.— Why no, your Highness, 
But of him who is the master, 
T suspect I am. 
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Enr.— Who is he? 
Mencia.—An illustrious caballero, 

Gutierre Solis Alfonso, 

Both my husband and your servant. 
Enr.—What !—your husband? _[rises. 
Menciu,— Yes, your Highness. 

Do not raise yourself; detain thee, 

See, to stand you are not able 

On your foot. 


Enar.— Yes, yes, I’m able. 


[Dow Arts enters. } 


Arias.—Let me, Lord, enfold a thousand 
Times your feet in my embraces, 
Grateful for the happy favour 
Which, in saving thee, has given 
Life unte us all. 


[Dow DixcGo enters. ] 


Diego.— Your Highness, 

Now unto your own apartment 

Can retire, where all is ready 

That the finest thought could picture 

On the fancy. 

Enar.— Don Arias, 

Bring me here a horse this instant— 

Bring me a horse, Don Diego. 

Hence we must depart this moment. 
Arias.—What do you say, my Lord? 
Enr,— That quickly 

You bring me here a horse— 
Diego.— 

Arias.—Reflect a moment 
Enar,— Troy is burning, 

And my heart, a new Aineas, 

Must I rescue from the ruin !— 

Ah! Don Arias, my o’erthrowing 

Was not purely accidental, 

Rather a prophetic omen 

Of my death: indeed "twas fitting 

That, by Heaven’s decree, I hither 

Should be carried to my death-bed, 

[Zo Mencia.] In the house where you are 

married, 

That at once might then be spoken 

Gratulations and condolence, 

For your wedding and my burial. 

When my horse approached your dwelling, 

He, with double fire and spirit, 

Dared the most surprising actions : 

For a rapid bird appearing, 

He, with scornful neighings, challenged 

Even the lightnings to the combat 

When the swift winds he had conquered ; 

"Till, before your very threshold, 

Jealousy raised unseen mountains, 

Over which his proud feet stumbled ; 

For sharp jealousy will madden 

Even the very brute. No rider 

Ever sat his horse so firmly, 

That he could not from his stirrups 

Be cast down at such a moment: 

Miracle of thy sweet beauty, 

I conceived this fall the saving 

Of my life: but now the illusion 

Being o’er, it seems the vengeance 

Of my death: since it is certain 


Consider —— 
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I indeed must die; and never 
Miracles are proved by dying. 
Mencia.—He who now would hear your 


Highness 

Thus complaining and repining, 
Would be forced to treat my honour 
With presumptions and suspicions 
Most unworthy of it: nathless, 
If, perchance, the wind doth carry 
Any perfect observation, 
Without tearing it asunder 
In divided accents, 7 would 
Wish to answer such impeachments ; 
For whene’er complaints are spoken, 
Often will the same breath utter 
Explanations too. Your Highness, 
Liberal in all your fancies— 
Generous in all your pleasures— 
Prodigal of your affections— 
Placed your eyes on me: I know it— 
It is true, and I believe it. 
You must also know how many 
Years of trial and temptation 
Has my honour been unvanquished, 
Standing like an ice-crowned mountain, 
Which the squadrons of the flowers, 
Armed by Time, were round besieging. 
If I married, with what reason 
Can you now complain ? well knowing 
I was one beyond the circle 
Of your passions and your wishes: 
Far too high to be your mistress, 
Far too low to be your consort. 
Thus being wholly exculpated 
In this matter, as a woman, 
Humbly at your feet I ask you, 
Not, my lord, to leave this mansion, 
Placing at such certain peril 
Health and life. 

Enr.— Ah! greater dangers 
Do I in this house encounter. 

[Don Gutterre and Coquin enter. ] 

Gut. Let me to your Highness render 
Homage, if I dare draw nigh 
To the sun that lights the sky 
Of Spain with majesty and splendour. 
With my heart, confused and tender, 
Sad and joyful, draw I near ; 
And with eyes both blind and clear, 
Where that planet’s light is blazing, 
Now an eagle, sunward gazing, 
Now a dazzled moth appear— 
Sad, for that mischance which late, 
When you fell, did darkly throw 
O’er Castile a cloud of woe— 
Joyful, that the hand of Fate 
Has unto its former state, 
With the charms that health embraces, 
Quite restored your lordship’s life : 
Thus, confused in pleasing strife, 
Interchanging mutual graces, 
Pain and Pleasure change their places. 
Who till now saw Pleasure’s tear ? 
Who till now saw Sorrow’s smile ? 
Honour, for a little while, 
With your beams this humble sphere ; 
For the sun, so bright and clear, 


Though it light a palace wall, 
Still doth not disdain to fall, 
With its veil of golden woof, 
On the straw-thatched cottage roof, 
In its loving care of all: 
Thus wilt thou, who dost appear, 
The sun of Spain, by tarrying here. 
*Tis not the splendour that outbreaks, 
It is the King the palace makes, 
Even as the sun doth make the sphere. 
Enr,—I esteem your pain and pleasure 
As you felt it ; and for this, 
Alfonso Gutierre Solis, 
Gratitude beyond all measure 
In my bosom shall I treasure, 
Which you yet must feel. 
Gut.— Your Grace 
Doth honour me too much. 
Enr.— And though 
The greatness of this house did throw 
Its ample shadow round the place, 
Though "twere a sphere as great in space, 
As it in truth is beauty’s sphere, 
Still I could not here remain : 
This fall will cost my life ’tis plain ; 
And not the fall alone, for here 
I must forego, in doubt and fear, 
An object that doth all engage 
My mind; and were it but one stage 
I must depart ; till that is clear, 
Every moment is a year, 
Every instant is an age. 
Gut.—And can my lord have such a 
cause 
For thus departing hence, that he 
Can place in such extremity 
A life whose every action draws 
Down on itself the world’s applause ? 
Enr.—I must this day to Seville go. 
Gut.—To pierce your secret well I know 
Is wrong, and that would greatly grieve 
My sense of right ; but I believe 
My love, my loyalty are so 
Enr.—And if the cause I now would own, 
What would you say ? 
Gut,— I do not seek 
The silence of your breast to break ; 
My lord, I’m not so curious grown. 
Enr.—Listen; the cause shall now be 
known. 
I had a friend, who was to me 
A second self —— 
Gut.— How blest was he! 
Enr.—To whom, when led by duty’s call, 
Away: I did entrust my all— 
My life—my soul—one peerless she ! 
Say, was it just that he should break 
His plighted faith, his friend forsake, 
And all his promised care forego, 
When I was absent from him ? 
Gut.— No. 
Enr.—When for another’s will and 
pleasure, 
Tle gave the keys of that rich treasure ; 
When to another favoured guest, 
He oped that fond and feeling breast 
That late was mine! How truly measure 
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The lover's pain, the friend’s regret ! 
Can the lorn heart so soon forget 
Its vanished dreams—its blissful sighs ? 


Gut.—No, my good lord ! 
Ent.— And then the skies 
Conspire to darken and to fret 
My heart to-day! Before my eyes 
I see my jealous thoughts arise, 
In bodily shape they stand before me, 
Where’er I look, they threaten o’er me, 
With monstrous leer and giant size, 
I see them here, and so would fain 
Fly from their looks so dark and drear : 
Strange though the miracle appear, 
They come with me, and yet remain! 
Mencia.—They say a woman’s heart and 
brain 
Can best good counsel feel and give ; 
And so I pray, my lord, forgive 
The freedom that I take, when I 
Attempt the adviser’s part to try, 
And make you once more hope and live. 
Ileave your jealousy apart, 
And say, that you should first attend 
The explanation of your friend, 
His innocence, far more than art, 
May quick restore him to your heart, 
For even in faults such difference lies, 
That punishment should not be given 
Toallalike. Oh! be not driven 
Headlong by passion’s stormy sighs, 
Though jealousy o’erveils thine eyes. 
Think that no man has power to move 
Another being’s will or love. 
As to your friend, methinks that I 
Have given your doubts a fit reply. 
As tothe lady, Heaven above 
Alone can tell how strong the power 
That forced her to forget thy flame. 
Oh! call her no unworthy name— 
The fickle changeling of an hour. 
Judge her not, though suspicion lower— 
She may excuse her act. 
Enr.— 
I know ‘tis vain. 
Diego.—[ To the Inrante] My lord, the 
steed 
Is ready that you bade me lead. 
Gut.—If ’tis the same from which you fell 
This morn, my lord, ah! do not sell 
Your life so cheap, as him to ride ; 
Rather accept from me the pride 
Of all my stud—a piebald mare— 
Swift as the wind, and wondrous fair, 
Upon whose smooth and glossy side 
A palm-leaf is impressed—a sign 
That fortune meant her to be thine ; 
For, even of brutes, the birthdays are 
Ruled by a good or evil star. 
This wondrous prodigy, in fine, 
Is quite proportioned and well made ; 
Wide in the back, and broad of chest ; 
Its head and neck, as might be guessed, 
Short, and its feet and legs arrayed 
In strength, and daring undismayed. 
To form this steed, so light and tall, 
With its wide chest, and head so small, 


Ah! well 
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The mingled elements conspire— 

Its body earth, its soul of fire— 

Its foam the sea, and wind for all. 
Enr.—Uere the mind is lost, indeed, 

At the effort to explain 

Which doth lose, or which doth gain, 

By this animated diction— 

Whether the steed by the description, 
Or the description by the steed. 
Coquin.—Here I enter, 

Grace, 
Let me your hand or foot embrace, 
Though it may be hard, as matters stand, 
Either to give your foot or hand. 
Gut.—Hence, fool !—this moment 
the place. 
Enr.—Why so? Do not his 
blame— 


His humour pleases me. 
Coquin.— I came, 

Obedient to your call. You said, 

Hither let the steed be led. 

Well we, my lord, are both the same. 
Enr.—Then who are you? 
Coquin,— My words declare 

My station. I, my lord, am one 

Coquin, also Coquin’s son ; 

The livery of this house I wear— 

Provider-general of the mare ; 

I sleep amid its fragrant hay ; 

In liberal fellowship I share 

Its nightly bed and daily fare : 

And so, my lord, I come to pay 

My compliments, upon your day. 
Enr.—My day ? 
Coquin.— Why yes, the thing is plain. 
Enr.—They call that day a festival, 

Whereon some good event doth fall. 

How can that day that brought me pain 

Be mine? Good Coquin, pray explain. 
Coquin.—Because you fell on it. They 

say, 

As every body knows, in all 

The almanacs, such feasts do fall 

On such and such a day. Then, pray, 

Is this not Saint Don Henry’s day ? 
Gut.—TIf your lordship is so prest 

To depart, ’tis best you stay 

No longer; for behold the day, 

’Mid the cold waves of the west, 

Sinks, to be the sea-god’s guest. 
Enr.—Fairest Mencia, Heaven protcct 

you! 

And to show that I respect you, 

I will seek that lady, driven 

By the counsel you have given. 

[ Aside] Ah! my grief, must I reject you 

From my breast unspoken. Bleed, 

Bleed in silence, and restrain 

Even the utterance of thy pain. 

Sad exchange I’ve made, indeed— 

He gains my love, and J his steed ! 


Please’ your 


quit 


freedom 


[Exeunt the Inrante, Don ArtAs, 
Don Dieco, and Coqutn. } 


Gut.—O dearest Mencia !—brightest— 


best— 
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My queen, my mistress, and my wife ! 
Two souls in each divided life— 
Two lives in each divided breast, 
Have thou and I, my love, possest. 
’Tis to that love, that now I feel, 
I may securely trust to-day, 
For leave to go awhile away, 
And at my sovereign’s feet to kneel, 
Upon his entering Castile. 
To give him hearty welcome there, 
Should every cavalier repair. 
Methinks I should his presence gain 
As one of Don Enrique’s train ; 
For it is enly just and fair, 
That I upon the Prince should wait, 
Who, from this fall, has given so great 
An honour to this house and me, 
Mencia.—Some other cause, I plainly see, 
Moves thee to go, than what you state. 
Gut.—Nought else, I swear, by those 
bright eyes! 
Mencia.—Who doubts that unextinguish- 
ed sighs 
For Leonora—from this spot 
Drives you away ? 
Gut,— Oh! name her not. 
Mencia.—’Tis thus with men, to-day they 
prize 
The thing to-morrow they may shun ; 
And what was joy to win, when won 
Turns in their hearts to cold despair. 
Gut.—Ah! yes, I own the moon looked 
fair, 
Because I did not see the sun ; 
But now that I behold its light, 
And worship its divinest ray, 
I cannot so forget the day 
As think upon the vanished night, 
A flame once burned, pure and bright, 
Whose lambent breath and shining hair 
Lit the sweet region of the air. 
The sun unveiled his glorious head, 
When lo! amid the orient red, 
The roseate blush of morning fair, 
The little flame was lost and gone. 
No more it sparkled, burned and shone, 
Quenched in the sun-light’s sea of rays. 
Need I explain, with useless phrase, 
The little picture I have drawn ? 
I loved a light, whose flame was seen 
Until a greater planet rose— 
Which, in the light that planet throws 
From off its disk of dazzling sheen, 
Vanished as if it ne’er had been. 
The flame that once seemed pure and bright, 
Asin a crucible of light, 
Was melted by thy sunnier eyes ; 
Until the sun appears, we prize 
The faintest star that decks the night. 
Mencia.—Oh ! what a flatterer thou art— 
So metaphysical, and so 
Gut.—In fine, you give me leave to go. 
Mencia.—'Tis plain you're anxious to de- 
part ; 
And yet, 1 cannot nerve my heart 
To bid you go. 


Gut.— Perhaps we two, 


In thought, may both depart and stay. 

My heart, though I be far away, 

Will still be here. 
Mencia.— 

Adieu, my lord. 
Gut,—My love, adieu! [Exit 


And mine with you. 


[JACINTA enters. ] 


Jacinta,—How sad, my lady, you remain. 
Mencia.—Ah! yes, Jacinta, and with 
cause, 
Jacinta.—I cannot guess what reason 
draws 
The colour from your cheek: ’tis plain 
Some hidden grief, some inward pain 
Affects you. 
Mencia,— Yes, ’tis even so. 
Jacinta.—Will you not trust the cause 
to me? 
Mencia.—Dost thou desire I trust to 
thee 
My honour and my life, and show 
My inmost secrets? Thou shalt know. 
Jacinta.—Say on, Senora. 
Mencia,— I was born 
In Seville. There Enrique saw 
And loved me, by the potent law 
That rules the world; subdued my scorn, 
And, like a star that doth adorn 
The brow of heaven, upraised my name 
First in the lover’s lists of fame. 
My father, by abuse of might, 
Restrained and trampled on my right 
Of choice, and gave, short time ago, 
My hand to Don Gutierre. Lo! 
The Prince returns: my heart is pained— 
Love I have lost, and honour gained. 
And this is all even I do know. 
[ Ereunt. 


Scene III. 
[A Hall in the King’s Palace at Seville. 
Dona Leonor and Ines enter, veiled.] 


Ines.—He comes to seek the chapel’s calm 
retreat. 

Here wait the King, and kneel before his 

feet. 
Leon.—Now shall I gain what I have 
hoped for long, 

If I obtain but vengeance for my wrong. 

[ The Kina enters, followed by 
attendants and petitioners. 

Voices (within)—Make way ! 
One.— So please your Majesty, peruse 

This paper. 

King.— I shall do so. 
Another.— 

Not this, your Grace. 
Another.— Nor this one, I beseech. 
King.—’Tis well, ’tis well. 

Soldier (aside).—He wasteth little speech. 

(Aloud). T am 
King.—Leave the petition—that will do. 
Suldier.—I tremble, and cannot my fear 

subdue. 
King.—What makes you fear ? 


Oh! refuse 
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Soldier.— 
King—Yes; ‘tis enough! 
you in this place ? 
Soldier.—My lord, I am a soldier; some 
more pay. 
King.—You ask but little ; for your late 
dismay 
I make you serjeant. 
Soldier.— Oh! with outstretched pdfms 
I bless you! 
Old Man.—A poor old man asks your 
alms. 
King.—Here take this diamond ring. 
Old Man— What can it be, 
, You give it from your finger unto me? 
‘ King.—Yes; had I power to aid thy 
suffering, 
I would bestow the world as now this ring. 
Leon.—My lord, with troubled feet I 
come (kneeling) 
Before your feet to fall. 
I come, for honour’s sake, 
To ask, with weeping eyes, 
With sighs soon swallowed up in tears, 
With words that end in sighs, 
For justice at your hands, 
As I on God do call. 
King.—Lady, arise; no fear need thee 
appal. 
Leon.—I am [She rises. 
King.— Do not speak awhile, I pray. 
All who hear me go away. 
[ The petitioners, §c. go out. 
Speak now, because if you have fled 
To me for honour’s sake, as you have said, 
It were not just or right 
That honour should complain thus in the 
public sight ; 
Or that the hand of justice e’er should trace 
The slightest blush upon so sweet a face. 
Leon.—Don Pedro! whom the world 
doth call the Just, 
Sole Sun and Sovereign planet of Castile, 
Whose light illumes this hemisphere of dust, 
Great Spanish Jove, from whose well-tem- 
pered steel 
Quick lightnings flashed with every venge- 
ful thrust, 
As through the quivering air, with bloody 
wheel, 
It circled; when from clouds of gold it flew, 
And many and many a Moorish neck cut 
through— 
I am Leonor, whom flatterers named, 
In Andalusia, Leonor the Fair. 
Not for this name my beauty must be 
blamed, 
But my malignant star ; for never were 
Beauty and happiness together framed 
To live in union, or one form to bear. 
Be sure, my lord, where beauty doth abound 
But small good fortune and less bliss are 
found. 
His glances turned on me, to cause my ruin; 
A cavalier—ah! would that love’s slow 
sting 
Were as the basilisk’s, for my undoing, 


Have I not seen your Grace ? 
What seek 
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Or jealousy’s green serpent, to my spring. 

To looking fondly, soon came fond pursuing, 

To fond pursuing, love on rapid wing. 

He wooed my very street, in his desire ; 

There saw he night depart, and day expire. 

How can I tell, my gracious lord, that 
wounded, 

At length my heart surrendered to his suit ? 

Although in public by disdain surrounded, 

1 felt in private proud of his pursuit. 

On obligation gratitude is founded, 

From gratitude the passion-flower takes 
root ; 

For in Love’s University we seize 

Upon his dignities but by degrees. 

A little spark a mighty flame igniteth ; 

A little wind can wake the whirlwind’s 
crash ; 

A deluge from a little cloud alighteth ; 

A little light can feed the lightning’s flash ; 

A little love, though blind and small, 
delighteth 

To find out wiles that must the god abash : 

Thus spark, wind, cloud, and all delight in 
turning 

To storm and rain, to lightning and to 
burning. 

His word he gave me he would be my 
spouse— 

A bait that doth so many women lure, 

Which in life’s sea the cautious fisher throws, 

With hellish art, for maiden honour pure ; 

Which woos the bosom to unsafe repose, 

And lulls the sense to slumber insecure. 

Here my lip fails to tell how he, untrue, 

Who gave this word, again recalled it too. 

Thus freely often to my house came he; 

But honour never for a moment slept ; 

For I, though liberal of love could be, 

Niggard of that, which I have sacred kept ; 

But, then, there was so much publicity, 

That I my reputation could have wept, 

And thought ’twere best that I should less 
deserve it, 

Than thus with public scandal to preserve 
it. 

Justice I sought; but I was very poor— 

Complained of him, but he was very strong : 

Then as my honour is beyond all cure— 

For he is wed, and can’t make good my 
wrong— 

All that I ask, most gracious lord of your 

Justice is this, that cloistered I prolong 

My life at Ais expense who did all this— 

Don Gutierre Alfonso de Solis. 

King.—Lady, your extreme affliction 

I compassionate, and justly, 

Being one upon whose shoulders, 

Atlas-like, the law dependeth : 

Since Don Gutierre is married, 

He cannot make fit atonement 

For your wrong, as you have granted ; 

But though short of that full measure 

Of redress, my power and justice 

Are sufficient to compel him 

To make partial compensation. 

Honour he cannot restore you, 
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Since, indeed, you still do hold it. 
On the other side, however, 
We must hear his explanatiun ; 
For ’tis right a judge should always 
Keep his second ear wide open 
For the story that comes after. 
Trust me, Leonor, that nothing 
Shall prevent your cause from being 
Fairly tested; and that never 
You again will have occasion 
To repeat your lamentation, 
*T am poor, and he is powerful,” 
While Castile doth call me monarch. 
Yonder Gutierre advanceth ; 
If with me he chance to see you, 
He will know you have informed me: 
Hide behind this screen a little, 
Till you can come forth in safety. 
Leon.—In every thing will I obey you. 
[ She conceals herself. 
[ CoquliN enters, | 
Coquin.—On from chamber unto chamber, 
In the footsteps of my master, 
Who is staying here, I've wandered 
Just this far. Defend me, Heaven! 
Bless me! ’tis the King in person! 
He has seen me, and looks awful. 
Heaven but grant that this balcony 
Is not very high, for headlong 
Must [ throw myself this moment. 
King.—W he are you ? 
Coquin. — My Lord? 
King.— Yes. 
Coquin.— Truly 
(Aid me, Heaven!) my lord, I’m only 
What your Majesty would wish me: 
Nothing greater, nothing smaller ; 
For a man of much discretion 
Only yesterday advised me, 
That I never, in my lifetime, 
Should be aught but what you’d wish me ; 
And so highly do I value 
His advice, I mean to use it, 
For the present, past, and future. 
Thus J was what you'd have had me; 
What you'd wish I'd be, J will be ; 
What you please, 7 am—at all times 
Your obedient humble servant. 
So, my liege, with your permission, 
I would wish now to withdraw me; 
Since my feet have brought me hither, 
Them, too, I will reconduct hence. 
King.—Notwithstanding your long answer, 
You, in truth, have told me nothing. 
Who and what you are, I've asked you. 
Coquin.—And I would have truly an- 
swered 
To the question you have asked me, 
If I did not fear, for telling 
Who I am, that you would throw me 
From this high balcony downward, 
For presuming here to enter 
Without knowing why or wherefore, 
Being the holder of an office 
Which you do not need, I fancy. 
King.—W hat office do you hold ? 
Coquin.— "Why, that of 


A sort of courier, or footman, 

Bearer of all kinds of secrets— 

Spy of myriad proceedings, 

So that neither monk nor novice 

Ever yet escaped my prying. 

Just as I get much or little, 

Speak I either well or badly. 

Every house I make my dwelling ; 

And though this be so, at present, 

I’m content to use the stable 

Of Don Gutierre Alfonso, 

Where my mid-day meal I share with 

A cordovan of Andalusia. 

I’m a brother of Contentment ; 

Grief to me is quite a stranger, 

Not being ever in his service. 

sriefly, I am what you see me: 

Majordomo unto Laughter, 

Pleasure’s gentleman in waiting, 

And the chamberlain of Frolick— 

Which a glance, indeed, might show you. 

This being so, with fear I trembled 

Lest your Majesty might know me ; 

For a King who never laugheth 

Might have ordered me a hundred 

Fisticuffs and bastinadoes 

Somewhere underneath the shoulders, 

As a vagabond. 
King.— It seemeth 

You are, briefly, one whose business 

Is but laughter. 
Coquin.— Yes, your lordship, 

And that you may be more certain, 

This it is to play the jester, 

In the palace 
[ He puts on his cap. 

Right well, truly ; 

And since now I know your calling, 

Let us make a bargain. 
Coquin.— 


King.— 


How so? 

King.—To make one laugh is your pro- 
fession ? 

Coquin.—'Tis so. 

King.— Well, then, for each oc- 

casion 

That you make me laugh, I'll give you 

A hundred crowns ; but on condition, 

That if, before a month is over, 

You don’t make me laugh, that instant 

You will your teeth to me surrender. 
Coquin.—Ah! you make me a false wit- 

ness, 

And the contract is illegal, 

Being hurtful to one party. 
King.— Why so? 
Coquin,—Because, you see, if I accept it, 

It will hurt me, with a vengeance, 

They say that when a man is laughing, 

He shows his teeth; but I with weeping 

Should show mine—which would be laughing 

The wrong way. ’Tis also whispered 

That you're so severe a master, 

As to show your teeth to all men. 

How, then, is it that you only 

Wish to take my grinders from me? 

But to come te your proposal, 

I accept it, if you let me 
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Go away in peace at present ; 

Since a month will pass as quickly 

Here as in the street; and even 

At the end ’tis but the coming 

Of old age a little sooner 

To my mouth, as with post-horses. 

And so I go to practise over 

All my jokes. Ah! would to Heaven! 
That I could but see you laughing! 

Adieu! we'll see each other shortly [£zit. 


[Enter Don Enrique, Don GuTIERRE, 
Don Dirco, Don Arias, with at- 
tendants, soldiers, &c. ] 

Enr.—Let your Majesty permit me 

Kiss your hand. 
King.— Thou’rt truly welcome, 
Enrique. How dost feel, my brother ? 
Enr.—In truth, my lord, the fright was 
greater 
Than the fall. I ne’er felt better. 
Gut.—I pray your Majesty to let me 
Kiss your hand, if one so humble 
May demand so great a favour ; 
For the ground on which thou walkest 
Seems a fair and beauteous carpet, 
Which the winds of heaven illumine 
With the colour of the rose-leaf. 
May’st thou health and strength bear with 
thee, 
Such as this great kingdom needeth ; 
For, my lord, all Spain adores you, 
Crowned, as now thou art, with laurel. 

King.—You! Don Gutierre Alfonso. . . 

Gut.—Why thus turn thy back upon me? 

King.—Great complaints of thee have 
reached me. 

Gut,—They are most unjust, I doubt not. 

King.—Tell me, who is Leonora, 

One of the chief dames of Seville ? 

Gut.—A fair, renowned, and noble lady, 
"Mong the highest of this country. 

King.—Say what potent obligation 
Made you treat so fair a lady 
With discourtesy and insult ? 

Gut.—I have little need of falsehood ; 
For, my lord, a man of honour 
Knows not how to play the liar, 
‘Specially before a monarch. 

Her I courted; and intended 
Once, to wed her. If delaying, 
And perhaps my fickle nature, 
Had not changed my first ideas. 
Her I visited, and often 

Entered publicly her dwelling ; 
So that I would still defend her 
teputation, with my sword point. 
Feeling, then, thus alienated, 

I conceived that I might alter 
My intent ; and, being freed from 
This affection, wed in Seville 
Dona Mencia de Aciina, 

A distinguished lady, with whom 
I reside outside the city, 

In a country-house of pleasure, 
Leonor, through evil counsel— 
For all counsel must be evil 
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Which destroyeth reputation— 

Sought to interrupt my marriage ; 

But the judge who tried the question, 

Though most strict, found nought against me, 

Which decision she did charge with 

Being founded upon favour, 

As if fayour e’er is wanting 

To a young and handsome woman, 

If she ever should require it. 

Influenced by this delusion, 

She has come to claim your succour, 

For 'tis plain you know the story. 

I, too, throw myself before you, 

Firmly trusting to your justice. 

For my faith, my sword I offer, 

And my head for my allegiance. 
King.—What could have so soon occa- 

sioned 

Such a change in your affections ? 
Gut.—Is man’s fickleness so novel 

As to cause your wonder? Surely 

Every day bears witness to it. 
King.—Yes: but then it seldom happens 

That a man who loves should fly from 

One extreme unto another, 

Without some most powerful reason. 
Gut.—lI beseech you not to press me; 

I am one who, in the absence 

Of a lady, would surrender 

Life in preference to speaking 

Anything unworthy of her. 
King.—Then it seems you had some rea- 

son. 

Gut.—Yes, my lord ; but still, believe me, 

If for my exoneration, 

It this day were needful for me 

To declare it—though depended 

Life and soul upon my speaking— 

Still a true and faithful lover 

Of his honour would not say it. 
King.—But it is my wish to know it. 
Gut.—My lord 
King.— 
Gut.—Look 
King.—Reply not further. 

It doth only irritate me, 

Heavens! 
Gut.— My lord, my lord, I pray thee 

Swear not; for ’tis less important 

I should change my nature wholly, 

Than that I should see you angered. 
King—I compel him thus to mention. 

[aside. 


I’m very curious. 


This affair, aloud, in public, 
That, if he in this deceives me, 
Leonor may give the answer. 
And if he the truth doth utter, 
That, persuaded of her error, 
Leonor may know what J know. 
Speak then. 

Gut.—To my grief I do so. 
One night, as I approached her dwelling, 
I heard a noise within the courtyard. 

I approached, and at the moment 
That I entered, saw the figure 

Of a man from her balcony 
Downward leaping. I pursued him, 


[aloud. 
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Sut before I recognised him, 

He escaped from me by running. 

Arias.—Bless me, Heaven! What reve- 
lation 

Comes to light ! [aside, 
Gut.— and though excuses 

Were freely made, and though I never 

To my wrong gave ample credence, 

Still the very apprehension 

Was enough to stop my marriage : 

For, ’tis plain, if love and honour 

Are the mind’s most powerful passions, 

He hath done to love an outrage 

Who hath done a wrong to honour— 

As the injury of feeling 

To the soul brings anguish also. 


[LEonor enters. } 
Leon.—Your Majesty will grant me par- 
don, 
Since I can endure no longer 
All the manifold misfortunes 
Which in crowds have fallen upon me. 
King.—As God lives! he has deceived 
me. [aside. 
Well, my stratagem succeedeth. 
Leon,—And when listening to those 
charges 
Which are brought against my honour, 
It were but to act the coward 
Not at once to give the answer, 
Though it cost me life—’tis little. 
For, far worse than death I suffer, 
From those daring accusations 
Which destroy both life and honour. 
Don Arias came to visit 
Arias.—Stay, senora—speak not further. 
Let your Majesty permit me 
Answer ; for it is my duty 
To defend this lady’s honour. 
On that very night resided, 
In the house of Leonora, 
One with whom I would have married, 
If her thread of life the Parcae 
Had not cruelly divided. 
I, her beauty’s faithful lover, 
Fondly followed in her footsteps, 
And, with all a lover's daring, 
After her the house I entered, 
Without Leonor being able 
To foresee it, or prevent it. 
Then Don Gutierre arriving, 
Leonor, in terror, bade me 
Seek a neighbouring apartment, 
And I did s0. Ah! a thousand 
Errors must that man fall into 
Who obeys a woman’s counsel, 
As I left, I heard the stranger 
Speak ; and, thinking ’twas her husband, 
Down I leaped from the balcony. 
And if I, on that occasion, 
Turned my face away, supposing 
He was married to the lady— 
Now, since he declares he is not, 
Face to face I stand before him. 
Let your Majesty, I pray thee, 
Grant a field, whereon to combat 


For the fame of Leonora. 
This appeal the law concedeth 
Unto every caballero. 
Gut.—I will follow wheresoever 
[ Putting his hand on his sword. 
King.—How !—what’s this? And dare 
you venture 
Thus to touch your swords before me ? 
Does my face awake no terror? 
Where I am, can men indulge in 
Pride or haughtiness? But take them 
[ To the guard, 
Prisoners, on the very instant. 
Lead them to two separate turrets— 
And be thankful for the favour 
That you are not placed in fetters. [Fzit. 
Arias.—If Leonor, through me, did forfeit 
Her good name, by me she likewise 
Will regain it—which is owing 
To the honour of a woman. 
Gut.—I do not, in this misfortune, 
Feel so much my sovereign’s rigour, 
As that I, my dearest Mencia, 
Cannot hope this day to see thee. 
[ They are led out by the soldiers, 
Enr.—Under the pretext of hunting, 
(Aside) Gutierre being here, this evening 
May afford me an occasion 
To see Mencia. [Aloud] Don Diego, 
Come with me. I am determined 
Now to perish or to conquer. [ Exeunt. 
Leon.—Dead I here remain! God grant 
that, 
Heartless, treacherous, and cruel, 
False deceiver and dissembler, 
Without faith, or God, or conscience, 
As I innocently suffered 
Loss of fame and reputation, 
Heaven may also grant me vengeance ! 
May you feel the selfsame sorrow 
That I feel! The same dishonour 
May you in your blood see bathed ! 
For ’tis only just you perish 
With the weapons that you slay with! 
Be it so! amen. So be it! 
Wois me! I’ve lost my honour! 
Wo is me! my death has found me! 


Don Gutierre being thus detained a 
captive in Seville, the Infante loses 
no time in availing himself of a cir- 
cumstance, as he believes, so favour- 
able to his wishes. Early in the 
evening, accordingly, he proceeds to 
the residence of Dona Mencia, where 
he succeeds in inducing Jacinta to 
secrete him in the garden, in which, 
according to her usual custom, Mencia 
was likely to spend a portion of the 
night-time, enjoying the delicious cool- 
ness of the atmosphere and the beauty 
of the heavens, while awaiting the 
return of her husband. After a little 
while Mencia enters the garden, at- 
tended by her maidens, and reclines 
upon a seat, desiring one of them 
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(Theodora) to sing some little romance 
which might divert her melancholy, 
and remove the unaccountable depres- 
sion which on this night, more than 
all others, weighs so heavily upon her. 
Theodora, in obedience, commences 
the following song :— 

“ Nightingale, whose joyous strain 

Gladdens all those sleeping flowers, 
Oh! depart not from these bowers, 
For thy absence gives me pain.” 

She had sung so far, when she 
was interrupted by Jacinta, who per- 
ceiving that their mistress had fallen 
asleep, considered it a good opportu- 
nity of drawing off the attendants, 
and of giving the prince an oppor- 
tunity of making his appearance. 
Scarcely had they left the garden 
when Don Enrique advanced from his 
hiding-place, and approached, with 
trembling steps, to the place where 
Dona Mencia was reclining, and 
breathed a few tender but respectful 
words into her ear. She awoke with 
a start, and her consternation and 
displeasure may be imagined at dis- 
covering who it was that had the 
boldness to venture at such a time, 
and under such circumstances, into 
her presence. After many exclama- 
tions on both sides—she complaining 
of his indifference to what was due to 
the reputation of a virtuous woman, 
and to the honour of an illustrious 
and generous vassal; and he pro- 
testing that his presence there was but 
in obedience to her own advice that 
he should seek an explanation from 
the lady whom he charged with 
being unfaithful to his affection; 
she implores of him to retire. As 
he is protesting that he cannot allow 
this opportunity to s by without 
expressing to her all the feelings of 
his heart, they are both overwhelmed 
with the utmost terror at hearing the 
voice of Don Gutierre, giving some 
directions to Coquin about his horse, 
at the outside of the garden-gate. 
Notwithstanding the Prince’s disincli- 
nation to conceal himself from any 
man, he is obliged to do so, out of 
regard to the safety of Mencia, and 
retires to a pavilion adjoining her 
apartment, de exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, 
what a coward must a guilty woman 
be, when I, who am innocent, can 
experience such terrors? Gutierre 
shortly after approaches, and embraces 
his wife with every mark of the truest 
affection, explaining to her that the 
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officer in whose custody he had been 
placed, being a friend of his, had 
allowed him to pay this unexpected 
visit, upon his promise of returning to 
his prison before morning. Gutierre, 
too happy to perceive the embarrass- 
ment of his wife, heaps endearing 
epithet on epithet, until she, to co- 
ver her confusion, retires to make 
some preparation for his supper. She 
then thinks upon a stratagem by 
which she hopes to account for the 
presence of a stranger, as well as to 
give the Prince an opportunity of 
escaping. While Gutierre is amusing 
himself with the buffoonery of Coquin, 
Mencia rushes into the garden from 
the house, exclaiming that she had 
discovered a man in her apartment, 
muffled up in a cloak. Gutierre, 
startled and amazed, orders Coquin 
to carry the light before him, in order 
to discover the intruder, which, how- 
ever, that worthy personage hesitates 
to do. Mencia snatches it from his 
hand, as if to conduct him herself, 
and designedly lets it fall, and it is 
extinguished. In the darkness, the 


Prince is conducted by Jacinta out of 
one door as Gutierre enters by an- 
other. On his return, the first person 
he lays hold on is Coquin, whom he 
mistakes for the stranger, and is about 


dispatching him, notwithstanding his 
outcries, until Jacinta enters with 
another light, when the mistake is 
discovered Don Gutierre, full of 
suspicions and forebodings, returns 
to renew his search, and shortly after- 
wards re-enters, carrying with him, 
in one hand, a richly-ornamented 
dagger, which he found in Mencia’s 
apartment, and which, still holding, 
he conceals beneath his cloak. Post- 
poning the consideration of this strange 
adventure, he renews the affectionate 
language which he had been address- 
ing to her after his arrival, attributes 
her terror merely to imagination, and, 
pointing to the dawn which was just 
breaking, tells her that he must depart 
to fulfil his engagement with his 
friend. She reluctantly consents, and 
asks for one last embrace. As his 
cloak is thrown back for that purpose, 
she perceives the dagger, which ap- 
pears to be pointed at her, and ex- 
claims :— 


[Doyna Mencia and Don GuttErre.} 
Mencia.—Stay, my lord! in pity stay ! 
Is your dagger turned on me ? 
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I have ne’er offended thee ! 

Turn your vengeful hand away— 

Hold! 

Gut.— What makes my Mencia fear ?— 

My joy, my treasure, and my wife. 
Mencia.—At thus beholding you, my life 

Seemed to depart: I did appear 

Bathed in my blood to perish here. 
Gut.—When lately through the house I 

flew, 

This dagger from its sheath I drew. 
Mencia.—My very life is an illusion ! 
Gut.—{Twas but a fancy—a delusion. 
Mencia.—I never have offended thee. 
Gut. How needless this apology. 

But often in a great confusion 

We feel a fear we can’t explain. 
Mencia.—My troubled sadness, as it 

seems, 

Chimeras and unreal dreams 

Doth picture on my heart and brain, 
Gut.—To-night I will return again 

To see thee, if Ican. Adieu! 
Mencia.—May God, my lord, depart with 

you! 

Oh, what fear my bosom paineth! (aside. ) 
Gut.—Ah! my honour, much remaineth 

To be spoken ’twixt us two! (aside.) 

[ They go out at opposite sides. 


In the following scene, the King, 
Don Pedro, relates to Don Diego the 
several adventures that befel him, in 
the course of a nightly perambulation 
of Seville, which, disguised after the 
manner of Haroun Alraschid, he was 
from time to time accustomed to make. 
After some ineffectual attempts on the 
part of Coquin to change the terrible 
gravity of the King, the Prince en- 
ters, and is about asking a favour from 
his brother, when Don Pedro, who 
takes it for granted that the favour he 
sought was the liberation of his late 
host, Don Gutierre, and of his friend 
Don Arias, interrupts him, by giving 
an order for that purpose. The Prince, 
who intended merely to ask for the 
release of his confidant, Don Arias, 
is a little perplexed by this excess of 
liberality on the part of the King; 
but, of course, expressed himself aloud 
in very grateful terms. Don Gutierre 
shortly after appears, and returns his 
thanks both to Don Pedro and to Don 
Enrique ; but is overw helmed with 
consternation at perceiving that the 
Prince’s sword matches exactly the 
dagger which he had discovered in the 
apartment of his wife. He addresses 
Don Enrique in respectful, but ambi- 
guous terms, which the latter per- 
ceives, and takes the first opportunity 
of retiring. Don Gutierre remains 


alone; and in a fine monologue, in 
which the closest reasoning, the fond- 
est affection, and the most devoted 
loyalty, strive for mastery, he goes de- 
liberately over the whole affair—looks 
at it in every point of view ; is still in 
doubt as to the exact truth; but 
finally determines, come what may, to 
be The Physician of his own Honour, 
The next scene is between Don Arias 
and Dona Leonor (the lady to whom 
Don Gutierre was first attached). She 
rejects the offer of marriage which 
Don Arias makes her, as she considers 
her accepting of it would give a colour 
to the suspicions of Don Gutierre, on 
whose generosity and loyalty she be- 
stows a high eulogium. The unhappy 
Don Gutierre, racked with fears and 
jealousy, betakes him to his villa, at 
nightfall, into the garden of which he 
enters unobserved, by climbing over the 
walls. This scene, which we give in 
full, is perhaps the finest in the play :— 


[ The garden of Don GutteRReE’s villa.] 
Don GUTIERRE enters, 


Gut.—In the mute silence of this breath- 

less night, 

Which fills my breast with terror and de- 
light— 

Whose dusky shades, and glimmering stars, 
at strife, 

Build the dark sepulchre of human life, 

Here to my house in secret have I come— 

Here I approach to Mencia and to home. 

No tidings of my freedom reached her ear, 

Lest (wo is me!) she should expect me here. 

I call myself, Physician of my honour, 

Since I procure the cure of my dishonour. 

And so I come, my visit here to pay, 

At the same hour I did on yesterday, 

To see if jealousy’s sharp, sudden pain 

Hath left the patient, or doth still remain. 

For this I’ve leapt the garden’s barrier o’er, 

Lest I be seen when entering the door. 

Oh, God! what falsehood doth the whole 
world taint, 

That no man dare examine his complaint, 

Without the danger of perpetual fears ! 

Badly he spoke who said, the wretch has 
tears 

To shed for his misfortunes. ’Tis untrue 

That he who feels the jealous shaft pierce 
through 

His heart can e’er be silent thereupon. 

It may be, that that man has never known 

What ’twas to feel that agony of pain; 

But knowing that, he must perforce complain. 

This is the place, within whose cool retreat 

She loves at night to rest; and though the 
feet 

Make no sharp echo ‘neath those boughs of 
gloom, 
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Let us tread gently, Honor, since we’ve come, 

For prying thus, beneath o’ershadowing 

leaves, 

Oft jealous men must use the step of thieves. 

[ He sees MENCcIA sleeping. 

Ah! fairest Mencia—ah! my gentle dove, 

Badly you meet my constancy and love! 

Another time I will return again ; 

My honour I find well, and freed from pain. 

Now that ’tis so, it needs no other cure, 

And in its health I feel myself secure. 

But—not a slave attends upon her here— 

Perhaps she watcheth for some stranger 

near. 

O, slanderous breath ! 

thought ! 

Still this suspicion chains me to the spot, 

And, till by sifting it, it pass away, 

Here must my doubting footsteps lingering 

stay. 

The light I quench, and treading through 

the night, [ Extinguishes the light. 

Come doubly blind, bereft of sense and light. 

My voice, too, sinks its usual pitch beneath ; 

And thus I whisper, with my gentlest 

breath— 

Mencia! [ Awakes her. 
Mencia.—My God! Who's there? 
Gut.— My love, speak low. 
Mencia.—Who’s there? 
Gut.— Tis I. 

not know ? 
Mencia.—Ah! yes, my lord, no other 
would have dared 
Gut.—She knows me, then. What agony 
is spared ! [ aside. 
Mencia.—To venture here. If any one 
but you 

Did dare so much, this hour I would imbrue 

My hands in the hot bloode that warms his 
frame, 

Defending thus my honour and my name. 
Gut.—Oh! joy—how sweetly am I un- 

deceived ! [aside. 

Well does he act who probes where he is 

grieved. 

(Aloud)—Mencia, dear Mencia, do not now 

persist 
In fear. 
Mencia— 
The feeling! 
Gut.— 
Your worth. 
Mencia.— Say what excuse, thou now 
shalt give? 

Gut.—None. 

Mencia.— For your Highness daring 
to come here ? 

Gut.— Highness ! oh, God, what word is 
this I hear? [ aside. 

She knows me not. I struggle once again 

With doubt, misfortune, misery, and pain! 
Mencia.—Would’st thou a second time 

behold my death ? 

Thinkest thou each night 
Gut.— 

breath ! 


vile terror! cruel 


And does my life 


How badly, terror, I resist 


Ever in my heart shall live 


I gasp—lI faint for 
[ aside. 
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Mencia.—Thou canst conceal thyself? 
Gut.— O Heavens! [aside. 
Mencia.— And by 
Extinguishing the light 
Gut.— Now let me die! 
[aside. 
Mencia.—At my extremest peril, from 
this place 
Escape before Don Gutierre’s face ? 
Gut.—I doubt my own existence, since I 
live ; [aside 
And that my breath her death-stroke doth 
not give. 
She does not chide the Prince for being here : 
No coyness doth she feel, but only fear, 
Lest he, perchance (oh! bitter, bitter pain), 
Should be compelled to hide himself again! 
Oh! let my heart be firm, my hand be 
strong, 
To make my vengeance equal to my wrong! 
Mencia.—My lord, I pray your Highness 
to retire. 
Gut.—Oh ! God, I feel myself all rage— 
all fire! [ aside. 
Mencia.—Risk not again your safety, I 
implore. 
Gut.—Who is it, for this, would not re- 
turn once more ? [aside. 
Mencia.—This hour, Don Gutierre I ex- 
pect. 
Gut.—Who would not now all patience 
quite reject ? [ aside. 
Ah! only he who waits a fitting time, 
To wreak his vengeance, and to punish 
crime! 
[Aloud] He will not come. 
to-day, 
Engaged in business. By the public way, 
A friend of mine doth keep a strict look-out, 
He will not come unnoticed, do not doubt. 


I left him, late 


This terrible scene is put an end to 
by the entrance of Jacinta into the 
garden. Again the unfortunate 
Mencia implores of the supposed 
Prince to retire, with which Gu- 
tierre, still continuing the deception, 
complies. Shortly after, he speaks 
aloud, in his own tone of voice, as if 
entering the garden, and receives the 
embraces and compliments of his wife 
with an ironical tenderness, so marked 
and pointed as to awaken her terror 
and suspicion. The catastrophe soon 
comes on. Evidence accumulates on 
the unhappy husband—evidence which, 
while it establishes her perfect inno- 
cence in point of fact, leaves no doubt 
of the concealed affection which she 
nourished and still nourishes for the 
Prince. With the notions of honour 
and loyalty which are peculiar to the 
Spanish nature, Gutierre sees no other 
way of acting in accordance with and 
preserving both, except by dooming 
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the hapless Mencia to death. This is 
effected by the agency of a surgeon, 
who is brought blindfolded to the 
house, and compelled to perform the 
dreadful deed under threats of instant 
destruction. On retiring, he impresses 
the mark of his bloody hand upon the 
door. The surgeon acquaints the 
King with the entire story. He re- 
pairs to the house bearing the bloody 


mark, and inquires into the cause of 


Mencia’s death. Gutierre informs him, 
with griéf which is scarcely affected, 
that his wife having required bleeding, 
the bandages had opened, and she had 
bled to death. The King, though in 
aa of the truth, affected to be- 
ieve him, and ordered him, now that 
he was at liberty, to make atonement 


LOVE 


Love Eternal. 
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to his former mistress, Leonor, by 
marrying her. Gutierre implores time, 
until his grief would abate—hints at 
the possibility of renewed attempts 
upon the part of the Prince; but all 
in vain. The King is peremptory, 
and startles him by the declaration 
that ‘‘bleeding” is the cure for all 
such dangers. Gutierre asks, in amaze- 
ment, what his Majesty means. The 
King significantly replies, that he 
ought to get his door cleansed, for that 
there was the mark of a bloody hand 
upon it! All being known, the 
play ends by Don Gutierre offering his 
1and to Leonor, which she, with a 
full knowledge of what has happened, 


accepts. 
D. F. WW. C. 


ETERNAL. 


 Wauch der Liebe ist das Luftchen, 
Das im Lenz die Wange Kust.” 


OrTo PRECHTLER. 


t 

Love’s breath is in the vernal breeze 

That fans the cheek on twilight eves— 
Love’s breath exhales from out the rose, 

When morn unfolds its crimson leaves— 
Love’s breath is in the murmuring sound 

That o’er the bubbling fountain rings— 
Love’s breath is in the little song ¢ 

The little bird to nature sings :— 


II, 


Love's breath from yonder starry worlds 
Comes down in ether pure and bright— 
Love’s breath is in the winter’s storm, 
And in the summer breeze of night— 
Warm looks of love from Nature’s face 
Allure me to her beating heart— 
Lost on her fond and pure embrace, 
My breast forgets its aching smart :— 


ill. 


Love’s breath—it is God’s holy breath 
That unto thee, my'heart, is given— 
Whose gentle impulse, sweet and pure, 
Doth softly raise thee up to heaven !— 
There shall that earthly plant put forth 
Eternal flowers, that ne’er shall fall. 
Ah! I shall love !—and love !—and love !|— 
Since Love is but the Life of All! 


D. F. W. C. 
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Tue origin of Castes in Ceylon is in- 
volved in obscurity, some native wri- 
ters affirming, that they existed before 
the island was subjugated by Wijeya 
Singha, whilst others declare they 
were introduced by that monarch, who 
conquered Ceylon about 545 years be- 
fore the Christian era. There are 
four castes in Ceylon; the third con- 
sists of two divisions, whilst the fourth 
is subdivided until in this caste there 
are sixty classes. To the general 
reader, a circumstantial detail would 
be tedious, therefore we shall confine 
ourselves to an outline of the whole, 
noticing that only, which we consider 
interesting. 

The first, or royal caste is termed 
the Suraya Wanse, or descendants of 
the sun; the second is the Brachmina 
Wanse, or descendants of the Brah- 
mans; the third is the Wiepia Wanse, 
and is divided into two classes, namely, 
the cultivators of the earth and shep- 
herds ; and the fourth is the Koushdra 
Wanse, which is divided into sixty 
lower castes. The natives affirm, 
that their ancient royal race was of 
the very highest caste, and some of the 
chiefs and nobles claim to be descend- 
ants of former Kings of Ceylon, but 
the greater portion of the population 
are included in the third and fourth 
castes, and both divisions of the third 
are considered high caste people. The 
higher caste of the two is the Goe- 
wanse,* or cultivators of the earth, 
and this caste is, by far, the most 
numerous, and to it belong the princi- 
pal families, nobles, chiefs, priests, and 
almost all the Government servants, 


* In the maritime provinces they are 


as well as the native Christians. Un- 
der the native kings this caste formed 
the militia, and a certain number were 
compelled to take arms, when sum- 
moned by the monarch, either to repel 
a foreign foe, quell national tumult, 
or rebellion. They could also be 
called upon to assist at the formation 
of all public works, such as making 
roads, forming tanks, &c. and the 
period of this compulsory labour was 
limited to fifteen days in each year, 
but if the high caste people chose 
they were permitted to pay a substi- 
tute to work for them, and this course 
was generally adopted. The second 
division is the Nille Makareya, or 
shepherds, but this division has become 
almost submerged in the Goewanse. 
The fourth caste is extremely nume- 
rous, and consists of artificers, la- 
bourers, tradesmen of every descrip- 
tion, workmen, servants and inferiors, 
and as previously remarked these are 
all subdivided into classes, and the 
members of distinct classes rarely 
intermarry. 

In addition to these four castes, 
there are two of outcastes, called re- 
spectively Gattaroo, and Rhodia, and 
the unfortunate beings who belong to 
the latter caste are shunned by their 
fellow-men, who cohsider themselves 
contaminated, if they inhale the breath 
of, or are touched bya Rhodia. A 
Goewanse could be made a Gattaroo 
by the king’s order, and if a high 
caste man, whether noble or chief, 
incurred the monarch’s displeasure for 
real or alleged crimes, he was made 
an outcaste, but could be restored to 


called Weilale, 
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his former rank at the king’s pleasure. 
The words used when a man was 
made a Gattaroo were the following, 
s¢ Let the criminal offender cease from 
paying taxes, and be exempted from 
performing all services, let no man 
call ‘him brother, no slave mas- 
ter, and from this day forward 
until I, the mighty Sovereign revoke 
the sentence, let him be considered a 
Gattaroo.” If a disgraced man died 
before his sentence was rescinded, 
his family remained outcastes, but this 
rarely happened, and we do not re- 
member during our sojourn in Ceylon, 
to have met with a single family who 
acknowledged themselves to be Gatta- 
roo. Not so with the Rhodias, as 
this caste is very numerous in Kandy, 
where many traditions prevail as to 
the cause, which placed these poor 
creatures beyond the pale of society, 
and protection of the native laws. 
One tradition states that many 
centuries ago this caste was composed 
of hunters, whose duty it was to sup- 
ply the royal table with game, and 
that on the eve of a great banquet 
having been unsuccessful in the chase, 
they murdered a young child, and dis- 
membering the body, gave it to be 
cooked, and this unhallowed food was 
partaken of by the king. Another 
tradition sets forth, that the members 
of this caste in former ages, persisted 
in eating beef after the use of it as 
food had been prohibited. It is im- 
possible to determine which of these 
accounts is correct, but the first is the 
one which is generally believed by the 
Kandians. Whatever heinous crime 
the ancestors of the Rhodias may 
have committed, their descendants to 
the present day, have been and are, 
most severely punished for the sins of 
their forefathers, and were it not that 
our laws most correctly know no dis- 
tinction of person, affording protection 
alike to the high born and lowly, 
we believe there is not a high-caste 
native in Ceylon, who would hesitate 
to take the life of a Rhodia, if he 
were offended by the outcaste. The 
native laws forbid a Rhodia to ap- 
proach a temple of Buddha, or the 
Gods, to build houses, or live in any 
abode enclosed within walls (and even 
at this date their dwellings are little 
more than sheds), to cultivate the soil, 
or possess lands. The same laws also 
declare, that when a Rhodia meets or 


sees a Goewanse, he shall prostrate 
himself, taking care that he does not 
contaminate the passer-by, either with 
his touch or breath, and that should 
the path be too narrow for the out- 
caste to move out of the way, he shall 
turn back with all possible speed, and 
that any one was at full liberty to 
slay or ill-treat one of those unfortu- 
nate creatures. About the middle of 
the last century a chief of the highest 
caste was found guilty of high treason, 
and the king of Kandy degraded his 
whole family, and declared them to be 
Rhodias ; the severity of the sentence 
was most terrific, as every native 
would prefer death to losing caste: 

So unaccustomed were the Rhodias 
to be treated like human beings, that 
one of the kings severely reprimanded 
a priest of Buddah, for going into a 
village inhabited by these wretched 
outeasts to preach to them. The 
reply of the Buddhist priest to the 
monarch is worthy of record, and 
the sentiment expressed was most 
Christianlike, ** Religion and its con- 
solation,”’ said the heathen, * should 
be common to all, even to the out- 
castes of this world.” The prejudice 
against touching a Rhodia exists to 
this day, and some few years ago oc- 
casioned temporary inconvenience to 
our Government; two Rhodias were 
suspected of murder, warrants were 
issued for their apprehension, and 
placed in the hands of peons or police- 
men, but they posititively refused, “ to 
pollute themselves by touching the 
outcastes to take them into custody,” 
but they expressed their willingness to 
shoot them at a distance. The na- 
tives believe that the Rhodias possess 
the power of witchcraft, and can pre- 
vent the land from yielding good 
crops, consequently it is customary for 
cultivators to bestow a small portion 
of grain upon these wretched crea- 
tures to prevent them from exerting 
the power of the evil eye. 

A mendicant Rhodia, since Kandy 
has been in our possession, demanded 
alms of a wealthy Goewanse, who was 
superintending the packing up of an 
abundant cropof paddy, which was piled 
in a huge heap before an outhouse. 
The rich man took a small handful 
of the grain, tied it up in a piece of 
an old mat, and threw it to the out- 
caste, telling him to take it quickly 
and be gone, that the atmosphere might 
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not be tainted by his breath. The 
Rhodia lowly salaamed, thanked the 
high caste man for his gift, but en- 
treated him to give a little more from 
his abundant supply, as what he had 
given would not make a meal for one 
person, and the poor Rhodia humbly 
told his tale of woe, saying that his 
aged father and mother were starving, 
pot having eaten rice for many days. 
The Goewanse with gibes and jeers 
ordered the wretched outcaste to leave 
the place, and threatened to set the dogs 
at him ifhe did not dosoinstantly. Still 
the wretched being implored by the 
love the highcaste man had for his own 
parents, that a little more grain might 
be bestowed upon him. The rich man 
with brutal violence hurled a large 
stone at the Rhodia, who angered be- 
yond endurance at this cruel treatment 
untied the matting which contained 
the grain lately thrown to him, ran 
towards the huge pile of paddy and 
dashed the grain over the heap, there- 
by polluting the whole mass, and fled 
into the jungle. The Goewanse im- 
mediately complained to the judicial 
authorities of the insult which had 
been offered to him by the outcaste 
and asked for assistance “to go and 
shoot the Rhodia,” and appeared ex- 
tremely surprised when he was refused 
the required aid, and informed that if 
he either assaulted or killed the Rho- 
dia, he would be tried, and if found 
guilty, would either be punished for 
the assault, or hanged for the mur- 
der. 

Under the Kandian monarchy the 
Rhodias were bound to furnish ropes 
made from hides, to catch elephants 
for the sovereign, and this tribute was 
placed on one side of a running stream, 
the royal jailer and his deputies of the 
lowest caste, waiting on the opposite 
shore to see them safely deposited. As 
soon as the poor Rhodias had laid the 
tribute down they precipitately retired, 
and their headmen (for each village 
had a headman, who was appointed by 
the royal jailer) remained in an atti- 
tude of supplication, until the jailer’s 
deputies had paddled across the stream 
in their canooes, these functionaries 
(who kept a handkerchief to their 
mouths, lest they should inhale the 
outeastes’ breath) overhauled the tri- 
bute by means of bamboos, and if they 
deemed that a sufficient quantity of 
ropes had been supplied, they cast the 
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tribute into the water to purify it from 
the contamination which had been com- 
municated by the touch of the Rho- 
dias, and to insure the purification 
they attached these ropes of hide to 
the stern of their canooes, dragging 
them through the water as they re- 
crossed the stream. When the depu- 
ties had regained the opposite shore, 
then the headmen of the unfortunate 
Rhodias rose from their lowly attitude, 
and reverently salaaming the royal 
jailer and his attendants, returned to 
their respective villages. 

Although the Rhodias are now ex- 
empt from services of the above na- 
ture, and can no Jonger be slaughtered 
or oppressed with impunity, still they 
are regarded by all castes, even the 
very lowest, with the utmost contempt. 
We have frequently been compelled to 
rebuke our lowest menials, for their 
brutality in setting the dogs or hurling 
stones, or sticks at the poor creatures, 
when they have come into our com- 
pound to ask alms. But we believe 
our remonstrances had little weight, 
as the invariable answer we received 
was, * Why for master talk, he no 
good caste man, he too bad caste man, 
he Rhodia, more low dan dog.” When 
we were first in Kandy, in 1846, we 
observed several natives place ‘their 
hands before their mouths, and pros- 
trate themselves, as our appoo, or 
head-servant passed them, we inquired 
the meaning of what we saw, for al- 
though we knew such had been the 
custom, we presumed that it had fallen 
into disuse, and were informed that 
“no Rhodia would presume to act dif- 
ferently in presence of his superiors.” 

We cannot positively declare if the 
Rhodias follow or observe the precepts 
of Buddha, as they are not permitted 
to approach his temples, or make of- 
ferings to the priests—but we are in- 
clined to believe, that many adopt the 
Buddhaical belief, as we have been in- 
formed by those, whose veracity was 
undoubted, that when some of these 
poor wretches were executed for mur- 
der, whilst on the scaffold they recited 
portions of the writings of Goutama 
Buddha. In Kandy the carcase of a 
bullock which dies, either of disease 
or old age, is abandoned to the Rho- 
dias, who will eat any description of 
animal or vegetable food, and fre- 
quently, when pressed with the calls of 
hunger, will devour all kinds of nau- 
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seous and putrid substances. Degrad- 
ed as these creatures are by the laws 
of their country and custom, and left 
without religious instruction, can we 
wonder, that they are destitute of mo- 
ral rectitude, and every principle of 
probity and honor, availing themselves 
of each opportunity to rob all castes 
save their own—for to their honor be 
it said, it is currently believed in Cey- 
Jon, that no Rhodia was ever known 
to have plundered one of his own tribe, 
but was invariably ready to share his 
last morsel with a fellow outcaste. 

The Rhodias may be looked upon 
as the Gypsies of Ceylon, as the women 
tell fortunes, and the males practice 
every species of legér-de-main, more- 
over they frequently wander about in 
tribes or parties, in search of their 
precarious subsistence. We regret to 
say for the sake of morality, that thé 
women belonging to the Jthodias are 
not viewed with the same abhorrence, 
which is evinced towards the men, and 
as the former in their youth are espe- 
cially handsome, they form “ The pas- 
time of many an idle hour.” Their 
want of chastity is proverbial, as the 
current saying in Kandy is, “ That a 
Pariah dog and a Rhodia woman are 
born unchaste.” 

Having given an outline of the va- 
rious castes, their divisions and subdi- 
visions, we will now proceed to give a 
statement of that most interesting and 
strange people, who are found in the 
interior of the island, and are called 

‘eddahs ; some of these people are 
semi-savage, dwelling in hollow trees 
and caves, subsisting upon game, which 
they kill with rudely formed bows and 
arrows, wandering from jungle to jun- 
gle, as game becomes scarce. These 
are termed forest Veddahs in contra- 
distinction to their brethren who dwell 
in certain districts, and are called 
village Veddahs. The latter hold 
slight communication with the other 
natives of the island, but they will 
neither mix, nor intermarry with them, 
and although their language is dissi- 
milar to the Cingalese, yet they can 
make themselves understood by those 
who use that language. The forest 
Veddahs however will not hold the 
slightest intercourse with any natives 
save their own tribe, and we have been 
told that the language they use is in- 
telligible only to very few, of the ci- 
vilised natives of Ceylon. Both the 








village and forest Veddahs wear scarce. 

ly sufficient clothing to answer the 
purposes of decency, as the only co- 
vering they use, is a morsel of cloth, 
which hangs down in the front of their 
persons, and is tied round their loins 
with a piece of coir. Their hair, 
beards, and whiskers are never shorn 
or cleansed, and these redundant 
tresses hang over their shoulders and 
bosom in matted masses. 

The forest Veddahs have a most pe- 
culiar and ingenious manner of pre- 
serving the game which they do not 
require for immediate use. After skin- 
ning the animal or bird, they besmear 
the carcase all over with honey, and 
place it in a hollow tree, which they 
fill up with clay, and we have been 
informed that the food preserved in 
this manner will remain good for a 
considerable time. The forest Ved- 
dahs are most ingenious in snaring 
wild elephants, and they exchange the 
tusks and molar teeth of these deni- 
zens of the forest for a mere trifle. 
What these uncivilised beings most 
covet are arrow-heads, and they will 
barter both ivory and dried deer’s flesh 
for these articles, and this traffic is 
carried on through the intervention of 
the village Veddahs. The latter are 
rather more civilised, as they dwell in 
huts, covered with the bark of trees, 
and cultivate a small quantity of land. 

The two tribes do not intermarry, 
as they appear to have a mutual dis- 
trust of each other. When a village 
Veddah wishes to marry, he goes to 
the parents of the girl and asks them 
to give him their daughter, and rarely 
meets with arefusal. The man then 
either takes the girl home with him, 
or fixes a day when he will fetch her, 
no ceremony or religious rite being 
observed. These semi-barbarians sel- 
dom bury their dead, but as soon as 
they are convinced*that life has de- 
parted, they take the body to the jun- 
gle, leaving it there to be devoured by 
wild animals. Occasionally they will 
dig a hole and thrust the corpse into 
it, but the former plan is that in gene- 
ral use. In our estimation both the 
village and forest Veddahs are little 
above the brute creation, as they ap- 
pear to be totally devoid of every qua- 
lity which raises man above the * beast 
that perisheth.” We have remarked 
in a preceding chapter that the Ved- 
dahs worship the shades of deceased 
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ancestors, the planets, and_ evil 
spirits. 

Under the Kandian monarchy, the 
Veddahs used to pay tribute in ele- 
phants’ tusks, wax, and honey, and 
were under the control of the chiefs 
of certain districts, who possessed great 
influence over them. In 1817, these 
headmen induced some of the Veddahs 
to join in the rebellion against our go- 
vernment, and from their extreme acti- 
vity and mode of warfare, harassed our 
troops to a serious extent. The wea- 
pons they used were bows and arrows, 
and clubs made from extremely hard 
timber, generally called iron-wood. 
Although the Veddahs are uncivilised, 
we do not believe them to be by nature 
or practice ferocious, as they live very 
peaceably together, and never plunder 
or assault either their own people or 
the other natives of Ceylon. We have 
been informed that the forest Veddahs 
have their own headmen, whom they 
elect and obey, and that these chiefs 
apportion a particular jungle as hunt- 
ing ground for a certain number of 
individuals or families, upon which no 
other members of the tribe will attempt 
to encroach.* It is most extraor- 
dinary how this strange race of beings 
can have continued in the debased 
state in which they exist, or how they 
should have preserved their language 
and race totally pure and unmixed, 
living as they do in the midst of, to 
them, a comparatively highly civilised 
people. It is quite certain that for 
more than 2,300 years, this race have 
been gradually retrograding, and it is 
equally certain that they were origi- 
nally driven into the forests by the 
cruelty and oppression of their con- 
querors. 

The Veddahs are high caste, as they 
belong to the Goewanse, and are be- 
lieved to be the descendants of the 
Yakkoos, who were the aborigines of 
Ceylon ; they are scattered principally 
over a tract of country which lies be- 
tween Batticaloo and the Kandian hills. 
Cingalese historical records and tradi- 
tion affirm, that the Yakkoos, or abo- 
rigines, held possession of the eastern 
portion of Ceylon when Wijeya Singha 
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and his 700 followers landed in“ the 
island 545 years anterior to the pre- 
sent era, after Wijeya had been exiled 
by his father King Singha-bahu, from 
his native dominions, which many 
authors presume to have been that 
part of India, now known as Bengal. 
As Wijeya was wandering in the 
forest, exhausted by fatigue and hun- 
ger, he laid himself down to seek re- 
pose under the shade of a palm tree; 
but his slumbers were of short dura- 
tion, as he was awakened by some one 
gently fanning him, and brushing away 
the insects, which ever and anon alight- 
ed on his face. Surprised at this un- 
wonted solicitude for his comfort, he 
opened his eyes, and found a lovely 
damsel bending over him, who made 
signs to him to arise, and accompany 
her to her father’s dwelling. The 
girl’s name was Kuwani, the only child 
of a chief of the Yakkoos, who shortly 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of 
Wijeya, and gave the damsel to him 
in marriage. Wijeya’s joy knew no 
bounds, and he called upon the gods 
to be his witnesses, that he invoked 
their wrath, and entreated them to in- 
flict upon him the most grievous form 
of leprosy, if he should ever violate 
his marriage vow, or take any other 
woman to wife during the lifetime of 
Kuwani. His followers also were hos- 
pitably entertained by the Yakkoos, 
who gave their daughters to many of 
them in marriage. Wijeya now plotted 
to become the sovereign of their ter- 
ritories, and induced his wife Kuwani 
to betray her countrymen; this trea- 
cherous project was carried into execu- 
tion during the rejoicings which ensued 
upon the celebration of the nuptials of 
the daughter of one of the principal 
chiefs of the Yakkoos. These rejoicings 
were to have endured for seven days, 
but when the festivities were at their 
height, Wijeya and his followers rush- 
ed upon the unsuspicious and unarmed 
Yakkoos, and slaughtered multitudes 
of the defenceless revellers, and the 
Cingalese historian adds, “‘ Their crim- 
son blood flooded the streets, like a 
mighty river swollen with a mountain 
torrent.” No sooner was Wijewa 





* The current belief in Ceylon is, that no species of wild beast will flee from a 


forest Veddah, which arises from their mode of hunting. 


They creep stealthily up 


to an animal whilst it is either sleeping or grazing, and shoot it near the heart. 
If their prey does not drop dead, they pursue it until it falls from exhaustion. 
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master of their territories, than he re- 

udiated his faithful wife Kuwani, who 
or his sake had sacrificed her kindred 
and country, and sent an ambassador 
to the Indian continent, to demand the 
hand of a monarch’s daughter in mar- 
riage. Upon the arrival of the prin- 
cess the marriage took place, and she 
was proclaimed the Queen of Wijeya. 
Kuwani had borne two children to 
Wijeya, a boy and girl, whom she con- 
fided to the care of her uncle, when 
she was discarded by their father. 
Shortly after the celebration of the 
Indian princess’s nuptials, Kuwani re- 
solved to look upon her, who occupied 
her place as wife and queen, and for 
that purpose went to the town of 
Lanka-Poora, where Wijeya held his 
court; Kuwani had scarcely entered 
the city before she was recognised by 
one of Wijeya’s attendants, who ex- 
elaimed, “ Do you come here to create 
discord, and disturb the peace and 
happiness which we now enjoy,” and 
struck the unfortunate woman a severe 
blow on the head, which felled her to 
the earth. In a few moments she was 
a senseless corpse. 

When the intelligence of Kuwani’s 
murder reached her uncle, he imme- 
diately fled with the two children to 
the mountains, and native writers de- 
clare that the forest Veddahs are their 
descendants. History records, that 
Wijeya died in the most excruciating 
tortures, suffering from leprosy, with 
which the gods had afflicted him in ac- 
cordance with the wish he had ex- 
pressed, when he invoked their wrath, 
if he should violate his faith to Ku- 
wani. It appears also from the same 
historical record, namely, the Maha- 
Wansa, that for more than a century 
and a-half, the Yakkoos had their 
chiefs, who were recognised by the 
Monarch, and at times of public re- 
joicing, the two principal chiefs sat 
upon thrones similar to the King’s. 

he last time the Yakkoos are men- 
tioned as a distinct race is about 350 
years before the Christian era, and 
after that period, all natives of Lanka- 
diva have been called Cingalese. 

The superstitious natives declare, 
that the spirit of the murdered Ku- 
wani haunts the island, and at times 
prevents the earth yielding good crops, 
and causes misfortune to befall the des- 
cendants of Wijeya Singha, whilst she 
unceasingly watches over the Veddahs' 


welfare. Near Matele, in a most ro- 
mantic and sequestered spot, is a bar- 
ren rock, which bears a slight resem. 
blance to “ The human form divine ;” 
this is called Kuwanigalla, or the rock 
of Kuwani, and the natives believe, 
that as long as that rock is to be seen, 
the power of the betrayed woman to 
work ill, will endure—and that her 
influence is equally great and enduring 
to guard the Veddahs from harm, as 
they are the descendants of her be- 
loved children. 

The national cress of the chiefs and 
nobles varies in the Kandian and ma- 
ritime districts- in the former the 
chiefs wear a large white cloth cap, of 
around shape, bearing a strong simi- 
litude to a well stuffed pincushion ; a 
white jacket, with short sleeves, of 
the same form, which ladies call gigot, 
reaching only to the elbows, and these 
extuberances are stuffed with cotton 
(as well as the cap,) to keep them in 
proper form. Around their middle 
innumerable yards of white cloth or 
muslin are twisted, which form a spe- 
cies of petticoat, open in front, and 
reaching to the ankles. This com- 
boy, or petticoat is fastened round 
their middles with a gold or tinsel 
belt, in which is piaced their betel box, 
handkerchief, and occasionally a knife, 
or dagger. Their legs are encased in 
white trowsers, which are ornamented 
with a deep frill, and tied round their 
ankles. It woui . be impossible to ex- 
press the ludicr.us appearance of the 
chiefs in their full dress costume, 
which we have been describing, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty, that we 
maintained becoming gravity, and re- 
strained our risible propensities, when 
we saw a jury of these extraordinary 
specimens of dusky humanity assem- 
bled in the court-house at Kandy. 

The Adikars, or prime ministers, 
(the last of whom was Moligodde, who 
died in January, 1845, habitually wore 
a large ring on the third finger of the 
left hand, which was emblematic of 
their high rank, and their caps instead 
of being round were pointed in the 
centre, on the apex of which a pre- 
cious stone was attached. In full 
dress, this cap was made of crimson 
silk, which was most elaborately em- 
broidered in gold, and over the jacket 
was worn a kind of small cape or 
tippet, which was bordered with 
golden embroidery—in all other re- 
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spects, the costume was similar to the 
chief’s. Chains of gold, bangles, and 
rings are now worn alike by all the 
Kandian nobles, chiefs, and wealthy 
men, but under the native dynasty, 
none could use golden ornaments with- 
out the Monarch’s sanction. 

In the maritime provinces the nobles 
or moodliars, who are also generally 
in the service of our government, 
adopt a dress of a most heterogeneous 
nature, as they have engrafted Eu- 
ropean fashions upon their national 
costume—all wear the comboy or pet- 
ticoat, but it is closed in front, as they 
do not wear trousers of any descrip- 
tion, and over this is worn a species of 
frock coat, which reaches nearly to 
their heels, with a standing collar, 
trimmed with narrow gold lace.* The 
Moodliars wear shirts, in contradis- 
tinction to the Kandians, who do not 
appear to think this article of attire 
necessary, but expose to view their 
dingy, hairy breasts. Their long 
hair is combed back from their faces, 
and twisted into a peculiar knot at the 
back of the head, which is confined 
by a high tortoiseshell comb, whilst a 
smaller comb, of a semicircular form 
is placed in the front hair. In full 
dress the Moodliars wear a short 
sword, which is attached to a cross- 
belt, made of cloth and edged with 
narrow gold lace; this sword is the 
property of the Government, and is 
returned by the Moodliar on retiring 
from office, or by his family at his de- 
cease. 

This dress to European eyes is as 
outré as the Kandian costume, and 
we shall not readily forget our astonish- 
ment at the extraordinary appearance 
of the native nobles and chiefs, as 
they mingled with the throng of mili- 
tary men, and civilians, who flocked 
to the Queen’s House on Her Majes- 
ty’s birth-day. It is customary to in- 
vite the nobles and chiefs to the ball, 
which is invariably given by the go- 
vernor on the anniversary of her 
Majesty’s birth; and we overheard 
the late governor, Sir Colin Campbell, 
say to a lady who had then recently 
made her debit in Ceylon, and who 
was all amazement at the strange 
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amalgamation of masculine and femi- 
nine attire, * Well, Mrs. » you 
seem quite surprised to see gentlemen 
in combs and petticoats.” The national 
custom is, for none save those of royal 
blood, to wear any covering on their 
feet. In Kandy some few of the chiefs 
occasionally wear a kind of sandal, 
but, all other classes go barefooted. 
The Moodliars when attending to 
the duties of their offices wear both 
shoes and stockings, but immediately 
they return to their own domiciles, 
they throw off these encumbrances ; 
the remainder of the natives both 
male and female do not wear any 
covering on their legs or feet. 

The middle classes in Kandy wear 
a comboy, which reaches either to, or 
below the knee, according to their 
caste, the very lowest wearing only a 
small piece of cloth, or a handkerchief, 
which they gird about their loins. In 
the maritime provinces the men of 
middle rank usually wear a jacket, 
made either of cloth or cotton, the 
comboy being the same as that which 
is worn in Kandy. The high comb is 
invariably used in the maritime pro- 
vinces by all ranks save the poorest and 
lowest—but the Kandians, although 
their hair is allowed to grow to a 
great length, merely draw it back from 
the face, and twist it into a knot at the 
back of the head. The men occa- 
sionally wear a cotton handkerchief, 
tied round their head, to protect them 
from the sun, and although the sun’s 
rays in Ceylon are most powerful, 
deaths amongst the natives, arising 
from coup de soleil are very rare. 

The dress of the Kandian women 
consists of a comboy bound tightly 
round the person, and a scarf, which 
is most gracefully thrown around 
them, and over the shoulders, so as 
entirely to conceal their bosoms. Their 
hair is drawn from their faces, and 
twisted into a knot at the back of the 
head, where it is confined, either by 
gold or silver pins, which are usually 
most exquisitely chased. This style 
of arranging the hair is adopted in 
Ceylon by every native woman, and 
the coiffure of the hair at the back of 
the head is classically elegant. During 


* This coat was introduced by the Dutch, when they became masters of the 
maritime provinces inthe 17th century, and we presume it might possibly have 
been at that period Court costume, and bien comme il-faut. 
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the Kandian Monarchy, we have been 
informed, that the court costume of 
the ladies differed but little from the 
chief’s, save in the head-dress. In the 
maritime provinces the women wear a 
short loose cotton jacket, which 
scarcely reaches to the waist, and too 
often leaves the bosom completely ex- 
posed to view, and a comboy exactly 
similar to that which is worn by the 
males. The jacket was introduced by 
the Portuguese, and under the native 
Monarchs all women, save those of the 
highest caste, were forbidden to wear 
any covering over the bosom, conse- 
quently the whole of the person, from 
the waist upwards, was exposed. The 
length of the comboy was also deter- 
mined in the same arbitrary manner, 
a high caste woman could wear her 
drapery down to her heels, but a low 
caste female had scarcely sufficient 
covering to answer the purposes of de- 
cency. Can we wonder that women, thus 
habituated to the exposure of their 
persons are vitiated in morals and de- 
praved in feeling. Our Government 
most correctly abolished these laws, 
and it is disgraceful both to the Por- 
tuguese and Dutch, that they did not 
do so, as they had possession of Cey- 
lon long before us; but we regret to 
say, that many women of good caste 
will merely throw the jacket over their 
shoulders, whilst those of the lower 
will go without it entirely, not substi- 
tuting any covering in its place. 

The half castes of Ceylon, or burgh- 
ers as they are called in the island, 
generally adopt the European cos- 
tume; we allude to the males, the 
women blending in their dress a strange 
mixture of the European and native 
attire. We have elsewhere observed 
the marked difference which is ap- 
parent in the character, moral and 
mental qualifications of the inhabitants 
of Ceylon—the natives of the moun- 
tainous districts, namely, the Kan- 
dians, being superior in every respect 
to their brethren of the lowlands, who 
are called Cingalese. It is extraordi- 
nary, but all those who have been in 
the East frankly admit, that among 
the half castes are to be found every 
vice, which disgraces humanity, and 
no where is this axiom more forcibly 
exemplified than in Ceylon. The per- 
sonal appearance of the natives is ra- 
ther pleasing, and although generally 
the men are under the middle size, 


their average stature being about five 
feet six inches, they are well propor- 
tioned, neatly made, and their muscles 
are well developed; but they seldom 
put forth their muscular powers, as a 
more indolent race does not exist in 
Asia than the natives of Ceylon. Their 
complexions vary in colour, from a 
clear yellow brown to black, and their 
hair and eyes are of an ebony hue; the 
Kandians have darker complexions, 
possess greater muscular power, and 
are better grown than the inhabitants 
of the lowlands, and maritime districts. 
The features of the natives of Ceylon 
are good, and the countenances of 
many of the chiefs, and high caste 
men are remarkably expressive and in- 
telligent. The shape of their heads 
differs from that of Europeans, inas- 
much as it is longer, but this peculia- 
rity is essentially Asiatic. 

Many of the women when very 
young are remarkable for the beauty 
of their faces and forms, but the 
comeliness of their persons quickly 
passes away, and by the time they at- 
tain the age of twenty-five years, all 
traces of good looks, both in coun- 
tenance and figure have entirely disap- 
peared. The natives profess to be 
great judges of female beauty, and one 
of their works contains the following 
lines, which perfectly convey their 
ideas of feminine loveliness :— 


‘* A woman’s tresses should be abun- 
dant, as voluminous as the tail of a pea- 
cock, and as long as a palm leaf of 
ten moons’ growth, her eyebrows should 
be arched like the rainbow, her eyes 
long as the almond, and the colour dark 
as midnight when there is no moon. 
Her nose should be slender as the bill of 
the hawk, her lips full, and the color of 
red coral, her teeth small, even, closely 
placed together, and the color of the 
pearl, when it is newly taken from the 
oyster and cleansed. Her throat should 
be thick and round, like the stem of a 
plantain tree in full bearing. Her 
chest should be wide, her bosom full, 
and the form of a young cocoa-nut—and 
her waist small, round and taper, so 
slender that it could be clasped within 
two outstretched hands—her hips should 
be large and round, her limbs slender, 
and the soles of her feet without any 
arch or hollow, and the surface of her 
person should be soft, delicate, smooth, 
and round, neither bones sinews or an- 
gles being visible. Nota blemish should 
be found on her skin the tint of which 
should be bright and brown.” 
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The half caste men, or burghers, 
are far below the Cingalese both in 
physical powers, stature and personal 
appearance; their complexions are 
less clear, their features less promi- 
nent, and the expression also of their 
countenances is heavy and sensual ; in 
short they are as deficient in personal 
attractions as they are destitute alike 
of moral rectitude and probity. The 
females of this class, although resem- 
bling the males in the latter respects, 
are remarkable in early life for their 
extreme beauty. 

The population of the island is very 
inconsiderable in comparison with what 
it must have been in former days, and 
it is a difficult matter to arrive at the 
true amount, particularly in the inte- 
rior. We find some places from which 
no returns were made in the census 
taken in the year 1844, by which the 
total population is given at 1,442,062, 
whereof, 7,133 are European. This 
amount gives a population to the square 
mile of 58.69; of the native popula- 
tion the males are very nearly one 
tenth more than the females, which 
appears a very large preponderance. 
It is rather remarkable that this ex- 
traordinary disproportion is most ap- 
parent in the poorest parts of the 
island, where the population is least 
numerous, and where naturally the 
inhabitants find it difficult to obtain 
the means of subsistence. It is also a 
singular fact, but one which is well 
known in Ceylon, that in many of the 
fishing hamlets, where food is abun- 
dant and cheap, the number of females 
exceeds that of the males. The island 
of Ceylon is thinly inhabited, although 
its internal resources are adequate to 
support a dense population, which ages 
ago it possessed. 

The population of the high lands 
and Kandian provinces is considerably 
less than that of the low lands and ma- 
ritime districts, and the inhabitants of 
the island may be divided into three 
classes, namely the Cingalese, Mala- 
bars and Moors—-the Malabars reside 
principally in the Northern and Eastern 
maritime provinces, and the greater 
number of them are professed Budd- 
hists,,and they frequently intermarry 
with the Cingalese ; whilst the Moors 
are dispersed over the whole island, 
residing permanently, or sojourning 
for a short period in any town or dis- 
trict, where money is to be made. 
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The Moormen are styled by many most 
appropriately, the Jews of Ceylon, as 
they are extremely persevering in their 
pursuit after wealth, and traffic in 
every commodity whereby money is to 
be made; and there is not a saleable 
article from the most valuable, and 
precious gem, to the most trivial 
article of food, or attire which may 
not be obtained from a Moorman. 
As many of them are extremely weal- 
thy, they are the money-lenders of 
Ceylon, and the rates of interest which 
they charge in most instances are 
enormous; numbers of them peram- 
bulate the island (like our hawkers) 
with various descriptions of articles 
for sale, the richer are attended by 
one or more coolies, who carry their 
bundles of goods, and these packages 
will frequently contain a splendid cashe- 
mire shawl, or scarf, worth more than 
a thousand rupees, or £100 (accord- 
ing to the value of the rupee in Ceylon), 
with papers of needles, pins, threads, 
and tapes. The poorer Moormen carry 
about every article by which they can 
obtain a pice, and frequently European 
produce, such as cheese, pickles, and 
biscuits can be purchased of them at a 
very low rate. Although the Moors 
have lived among the Cingalese for 
centuries, they rigidly follow and ob- 
serve their own religion and customs, 
and intermarry only with their own 
people, and we cannot recall to mind 
ever knowing or having heard of a 
Moorman or Mocrwoman being wed- 
ded to a Cingalese or Malabar. 

Many believe that up to the time 
when the Portuguese obtained posses- 
sions in Ceylon, namely 1518, the Cin- 
galese were one people, and the only 
visible difference which was to be 
found amongst them was such as is 
manifested by the inhabitants of all 
highlands and lowlands. Whether this 
be mere conjecture or fact, it is impos- 
sible now to determine with any degree 
of certainty, but it is self-evident, that 
in the present day the inhabitants of 
the highlands and lowlands in Ceylon 
differ most essentially both in physical 
and mental attributes; as the Kan- 
dians, or natives of the highlands, are 
a larger race, and although subjugated 
by us, retain their love of independent 
freedom, and are noble and brave; 
whilst those of the lowlands (or Cin- 
galese as they are called, in contradis- 
tinction to the Kandians) and maritime 
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provinces, are of small stature, servile, 
sycophantic, and cowardly in character. 

The natives of Ceylon state, that it 
is necessary for the well-doing of a 
country that the Government should 
be purely monarchical, and that all 
power should be vested in the sove- 
reign, affirming that even beasts and 
birds have their kings, whom they im- 
plicitly obey. The native government 
was a despotic and absolute one, the 
Sovereign appointed every minister, 
officer & state, governors of provinces, 
and chiefs of districts, whom he re- 
moved from their official posts, if they 
incurred his displeasure ; none of these 
offices were hereditary, although it 
occasionally happened that after the 
decease of a favoured chief, his post 
would be given to his son. The King 
was the lord paramount of the land, the 
produce of which he taxed, according 
to his pleasure, and he could order the 
people of certain castes to perform 
various kinds of work. When a King 
ascended the throne, he solemnly pro- 
mised to follow the example of good 
rulers, and not oppress the people, to 
observe and maintain the customs of 
the country, and rigidly adhere to the 
rules which had been written, and 
handed down from generation to gene- 
ration for the instruction of kings. 
These rules are written in Pali verse, 
and contain numberless sage and valu- 
able maxims, some few of which we 
subjoin:—“ Let your conduct and 
actions be such as will conduce to the 
good of your people, and let the love 
which you bear towards your people 
equal that which you feel for yourself. 
Be freely charitable to the deserving, 
and mild of speech to all men.—Injure 
no one to benefit another, and favour 
no one to the injury of another.— Avoid 
doing evil through ignorance, or the 
want of correct information, but let 
not fear prevent your doing justice. — 
Strictly observe and practise the rules 
of your religion, inflict not torture, be 
merciful and attend to good counsel. — 
Be without malice, be patient, be 
chaste and temperate in all your appe- 
tites, and be munificent.—Let your 
conduct be upright and mild, reward 
the meritorious man, punish the unde- 
serving, and attend to good counsel. — 
The observance of these rules will 
ensure long life, the love of your peo- 
ple, and ultimate bliss.” 

When a King acted in direct oppo- 


sition to these wholesome maxims, op- 
pressed his people, wantonly punishing 
them, and tyrannically sacrificing their 
lives, there are instances on record, 
when the whole body of people headed 
by the nobles and chiefs, have rebelled 
against their monarch and dethroned 
him. This was the case with the last 
King of Kandy, one of the most cruel 
tyrants, whose actions are recorded 
in history; Sri Wikrama oppressed, 
tortured, and slaughtered his subjects, 
until goaded beyond mortal endurance 
by his savage barbarity, they rose 
against him, and called in our aid to 
assist in dethroning the monster. Had 
the Monarch’s conduct been of a pro- 
per nature towards his people, they 
would have remained true to him, and 
we feel perfectly convinced that had such 
been the case, no foreign power could 
ever have subjugated the Kandians. 

We have mentioned in a preceding 
chapter, that the Adikars apparently 
nominated the Monarch, but this was 
merely done as a matter of form, as 
the throne was considered hereditary, 
and the regular succession was never 
interrupted, except in extreme cases, 
arising from the bad qualities or inca- 
pacity of the rightful heir to the throne. 
When this was the case, the monarch 
usually nominated one of his near rela- 
tions to be his successor, and if he died 
before this selection had been made, 
then it became the duty of the Adikars 
to name a fitting person, whom they 
submitted to the nobles, chiefs, and 
people, and if their consent was ob- 
tained, then the individual selected be- 
came their monarch. When the ma- 
jority of the nobles and chiefs disap- 
proved of the person fixed upon by the 
Adikars, which seldom occurred, they 
were necessitated to select a more po- 
pular person to fill the vacant throne. 
It was absolutely necessary that the 
monarchs of Ceylon should be of the 
established religion, that is to say 
followers of Buddha, and be of the 
Suraya Wanse, or royal caste, both 
paternally and maternally—neverthe- 
less we find in the native historical 
records, that men of high caste, namely 
the Goewanse, have been raised to the 
throne for their manifold good quali- 
ties, when the rightful heir has been 
deficient in them. 

The King's throne was composed 
of ebony, which was nearly covered 
with thin plates of gold, that were ela- 
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borately ornamented with precious 
stones; and when the Monarch ap- 
peared in public, or gave audience to 
his subjects, or foreign ambassadors, 
he was either attired in a complete 
suit of golden armour, that was stud- 
ded with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
and pearls, or clad in gorgeously em- 
broidered silken robes, and wearing a 
profusion of jewellery. 

It was the custom to give audiences 
at night, either for the purposes of 
receiving strangers, or transacting 
business with the Adikars, and we 
can well conceive the splendour of 
the scene, as the light from myriads 
of torches flashed upon the jewels and 
costly attire of the monarch and his 
courtiers, causing the precious gems 
to glitter, from which appeared to 
emanate flashes of many-coloured flame. 
The most ceremonious etiquette was 
observed at the Kandian court, when 
ambassadors were received, the whole 
of the royal guards were called out, 
the royal elephants and their keepers 
lined the approaches to the city, and 
every avenue leading to the palace was 
brilliantly illuminated. When the am- 
bassadors entered the hall of audience, 
they prostrated themselves before the 
three silken curtains, which concealed 


the throne, whereon the sovereign was 


seated. One, by one, these curtains 
were slowly drawn up, and when the 
monarch’s person was completely visi- 
ble, the ambassadors literally crawled 
on their hands and knees to the foot 
of the throne, the Adikars walking at 
their side with their hands upraised in 
an attitude of supplication; the minis- 
ters then presented the ambassadors’ 
credentials, who were instantly dis- 
missed, and were compelled to quit 
the royal presence by crawling out of 
the hall of audience backwards. 

The Kandians used every stratagem 
to impress strangers with the idea of 
their sovereign’s power and sublimity, 
and it was the custom to heat the hall 
of audience, when foreigners were to 
be received, by placing burning char- 
coal in cocoa-nutshells, which were 
most ingeniously concealed, in order 
that when the unfortunate visitors be- 
came overpowered by the oppressive 
atmosphere, it might be said, that they 
were overcome by the sublime presence 
of their monarch. When the nobles 
or chiefs appeared before the king they 
invariably prostrated themselves, and 
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remained in this abject attitude, until 
desired by the monarch to rise. 

The mode also of addressing the 
king was obsequious and absurd in the 
extreme, as the epithet of Dawo, or 
god, was commonly applied to the so- 
vereign. The documents which were 
issued by the monarch were truly 
Asiatic in their high-flown bombastic 
language, and we will give a specimen 
from a deed of gift, or Sanus, which 
bestowed certain forfeited estates “ree 
one of the favorite officers of the last 
king :-— 


‘The most high born, wealthy, and 
noble, the protector of the true religion 
and Buddha’s doctrines, whose fame 
and power is infinite, and universally 
spread over the whole world, and who 
is of unsurpassing excellence, exceeding 
the sun’s rays—whose virtues are like 
the unexpanded jessamine blossoms, the 
heavenly river, the delicate pink and 
white chanques, and the stars: the per- 
fume of whose feet is as fragrant to the 
nostrils of other kings, as the flowers of 
the sacred tree are to bees, and who is 
our most noble patron, and God by cus- 
tom. Our mighty king is like the god 
Sacrea, who conquered the Assooriahs, 
sitting on the precious throne of the 
magnificent and prosperous city Senga- 
dagalla, which possesses the beauty and 
wealth of all kingdoms, and is like the 
heavenly kingdom of the god Sacrea, 
Orders, that,” &e. &e. &e. 


The general costume of the last king 
of Kandy consisted of a silken jacket, 
embroidered in gold, a comboy of the 
same material], and trowsers ; the head- 
dress or cap, which was worn by the 
monarch, had a high crown with four 
corners, to each of which a tassel was 
suspended. 

The king usually ate his meals alone, 
being attended upon by the Batwadene 
nilami, or royal caterer and his sub- 
ordinates. The royal table was co- 
vered daily with a new white cloth, on 
which golden plates, dishes, vases, and 
drinking cups were arranged. This 
table was placed under a canopy and 
upon an embroidered carpet; when 
all was prepared the monarch seated 
himself, and a golden plate, on which 
a young fresh plantain leaf was spread, 
was placed before him by the Batwa- 
dene nilami, who with a golden spoon 
and fork placed the viands on the 
king’s plate. The monarch dispensed 
with all foreign aid to convey the food 
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to his mouth, as he invariably ate with 
his fingers ; occasionally, but very 
rarely, a favored queen was honored 
by being allowed to perform the func- 
tions of the Batwadene nilami, who, 
with his subordinates, after they had 
arranged the dishes on the table, quit- 
ted the room before the queen en- 
tered. 

Historical writings affirm that the 
native kings, like the Roman Empe- 
rors, used to witness and encourage 
combats between elephants, cheetahs, 
bulls, and rams, and took great delight 
in gladiatorial displays—but although 
the last monarch was more cruel than 
most of his predecessors, strange to 
say, he disliked these exhibitions, and 
during the reign of Sri Wikrama they 
fell into disuse as he recreated himself 
by listening to the royal musicians, 
and singers, and passed many of his 
leisure hours in superintending the ar- 
tists, who were decorating his palace, 
and the workmen who were constantly 
employed to lay out, and keep the 
royal gardens and grounds in good 
order. ‘These peaceful and harmless 
amusements seem strangely at variance 
with the character of a man, who de- 
lighted in mutilating, torturing, and 
shedding the blood of his subjects— 
and ap anomaly thus presented in the 
disposition and pursuits of a human 
being, affords a wide scope for the phi- 
losophical inquirer. 

Under the native dynasty no one 
save the monarch could pass sentence 
of capital punishment, consequently 
when a murderer was taken before the 
Dessaave, or governor of the district, 
and by him was found guilty of the 
crime, if he were a poor man, or not 
on good terms with the Dessaave, he 
was sent to Kandy to have sentence of 
death passed upon him by the king— 
but if the culprit were a wealthy man, 
the Dessaave too frequently inflicted 
a heavy fine, which he appropriated. 
High treason, as well as murder, was 
punished by death, and criminals were 
either trampled to death by elephants, 
decapitated, or strangled. As taking 
life, under any circumstances, is strict- 
ly forbidden by the laws of Buddha, 
many pious monarchs have refused to 
sanction the death of criminals, but 
have condemned them to slavery in- 
stead. Although some of their early 
sovereigns carried humanity to this ex- 
tent, many, who subsequently reigned, 


inflicted death by the most slow and 
torturing processes ; we have been in- 
formed, that a monster of cruelty had 
a barrel constructed with iron spikes 
internally fixed, in which horrible ma- 
chine, the wretched criminal was 
placed, and rolled through the capital. 
Malefactors were frequently impaled 
alive, or buried in the earth, leaving 
their heads only above the ground, 
which were slowly smashed with bam- 
boos. Tortures were also inflicted, 
and the bodies of the wretched victims 
were either hacked, or their limbs se- 
vered from their bodies before death 
was allowed to terminate their suffer. 
ings. It is strange that these cruelties 
should have been inflicted by those, 
who profess to adhere to, and observe 
the mild and humane precepts of Bud- 
dha. 

When a murder had been committed 
in a village, and the culprit remained 
undiscovered, it was customary to in- 
flict a fine upon the inhabitants, but if 
the body of the murdered person was 
found in the forest or jungle, then a 
fine was not enforced. If a person in 
the} full possession of his reasoning 
powers committed suicide, the inhabi- 
tants of the hamlet were mulct in a 
fine, but if a lunatic or imbecile per- 
son deprived himself of life, then they 
were not fined. Whenever a corpse 
was found all were forbidden to touch 
it until the arrival of the officer, 
whose business it was to examine into 
the cause of death. Theft was pu- 
nished by a fine equal to the value of 
the stolen property, by flogging, and 
by imprisonment ; or if the thief im- 
mediately restored the property, he 
was only flogged and paraded through 
the village, where the crime had been 
committed. We have remarked upon 
the litigious disposition of the natives 
of Ceylon, and it appears that it has 
invariably been their character ; when 
two litigants pertinaciously claimed 
land, and each produced innumerable 
witnesses in support of their respec- 
tive claims, the native judicial autho- 
rities used frequently to refer the case 
to trial by ordeal. There were two 
modes of ordeal, the first and most 
— was performed by pouring 

eated cocoa-nut oil on the right hand 
of each claimant, who severally bound 
around the arm an ola, on which the 
claim was inscribed, and an affirma- 
tion that the aid of evil spirits had 
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not been invoked by them. Some of 
the heated oil was poured upon a young 
plantain leaf, and if the leaf shrivelled 
up, then it was satisfactory evidence 
that the oil was of a proper tempera- 
ture. The hand of each party was 
then examined by the judge, and if a 
scald were detected upon the hands of 
both, the property was equally divided 
between them, but if only one party 
had his hand burned, then the litigated 
property was adjudicated to belong to 
the other. The second ordeal was 
performed in the following manner, 
the litigants went into a Dewale, or 
temple of a god, and each solemnly 
called the god to aid him, and bear 
witness that his claim was a just one, 
and entreated tbat misfortune might 
fall upon him and his household, if he 
then perjured himself. The first of 
the claimants, who suffered from any 
domestic calamity, such as the death 
of a parent, wife, or child, or who 
sustained the loss of cattle by death, 
was presumed to have perjured him- 
self and to have incurred the god’s 
displeasure, by his presumption in in- 
voking his aid and anger; and the 
more fortunate individual was declared 
to be the rightful owner of the dis- 
puted land. 

Trial by ordeal was not encouraged, 


or frequently resorted to by the edu- 
cated natives, but since Kandy has 


been in our possession, the following 
extraordinary circumstance occurred. 
Two brothers, members of a chief’s 
family, went to law concerning an 
estate, which each claimed, and both 
agreed that their witnesses should 
swear in the Dewale of Vishnu, and 
before the god’s statue that they would 
speak only the truth at the ensuing 
trial: after the termination of the 
trial, they again returned to the 
Dewale, to call upon the god Vishnu 
to bear witness they had spoken 
nought but the truth, and to invoke 
his speedy vengeance upon each indi- 
vidual, that had asserted untruths. 
Whilst the witnesses were taking 
their oaths a cobracopella, or hooded 
snake was seen to entwine itself 
around the statue of the god, and 
this circumstance was reported offi- 
cially to the district judge by the 
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kappuralle and peon,* who had accom- 
panied the witnesses. The next day, 
the judge received the intelligence 
that a daughter of one of the wit- 
nesses had been bitten most severely 
by a cobra, on the day that her fa- 
father had taken an oath (which many 
believed to have been false) in the 
temple of Vishnu. This is one one 
of those extraordinary and singular 
coincidences that are occasionally met 
with in life, and which mystify alike 
the scholar, the ignorant, the sceptic, 
and the superstitious. Trial by or- 
deal, and swearing witnesses in the 
temples of the gods, was most ju- 
diciously abolished by our government 
in 1832. 

The native laws punished adultery 
summarily, as the husband was allowed, 
if he found the paramour in his dwell- 
ing, to cut off his ears and hair, to beat 
him, and was not called to account if 
he slew the man who had dishonoured 
him. The wife could be divorced, 
sold into slavery, or flagellated in the 
king’s storehouse, and although the 
infringement of the marriage vow was 
thus severely punished, in no part of 
the world was, or is it, more constant- 
ly violated. Nevertheless, in one 
respect, the husband had too much 
power over his wife’s person, for ac- 
cording to the Kandian law, he could 
lend his wife to a man of higher caste 
than himself, if he was under obliga- 
tions to him that are specified. If a 
woman married, or unmarried, formed 
an illicit connexion with a man of 
lower caste than herself, her husband 
or relatives were at liberty to take her 
life, or hand her over to the monarch 
to be his slave for the remainder of 
her existence. 

Debtors were most severely dealt 
with under the native law, when a 
creditor had proved his demand, he 
could take the debtor, his wife and 
children, and make them his slaves 
until the debt was paid. Although 
the debtor’s family could not be sold 
by the creditor, during the lifetime of 
the former, yet if he died before his 
debt was paid, his children and their 
offspring could be sold into bondage. 
There were several descriptions of 
slaves, those who were the offspring 


* The first is the priest of a god, the last a government messenger and polices 
officer. 
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of slaves, those who were sold when 
they were infants by their parents, 
those who were debtors, or who sold 
themselves for a sum of money, wo- 
men who lost caste through their 
misconduct, and prisoners of war. 
At this time there are no slaves in any 
part of Ceylon, but although the im- 
portation of slaves into our possessions 
was forbidden, or declared illegal by 
our government in 1799, we could not 
emancipate the slaves in Kandy, where 
slavery existed until 1838, in which 
year the Dessaave of Saffragam manu- 
mitted the whole of his slaves. We 
have been told by a Kandian chief, 
that when he manumitted his slaves 
many of them positively refused to 
accept their freedom, and insisted upon 
remaining with him, and the noble 
declared that he could cite numberless 
instances of the same nature. By the 
native laws, if a man borrowed a 
measure of grain, to use for seed, 
when the crop was gathered in, he 
was obliged to return the original 
quantity with half as much again 
added to it; but should he fail to 
do this, at the end of the second 
harvest he was compelled to return 
double the quantity, which he had 
originally received, and this law re- 
mains in force in Kandy to the pre- 
sent day. 

The following curious and interest- 
ing account will be found in Knox, 
who was made prisoner by the Kan- 
dians in 1659, and remained in capti- 
vity for twenty years, living amongst 
them, and thus had full opportunity to 
observe their customs and laws, 
“They have an odd usage among 
them to recover their debts, which is 
this—they will sometimes go to the 
house of their debtor with the leaves 
of Neiingala, a certain plant, which is 
rank poison, and threaten him that 
they will eat that poison unless he will 
pay him what he owes. The debtor 
is much afraid of this, and rather than 
the other should poison himself will 
sometimes sell a child to pay the debt, 
not that the one is tender of the life 
of the other, but out of care for him- 
self, for if the person dies of the poi- 
son, the other, for whose sake the man 
poisoned himself, must pay a ransom 
for his life. By this means also, they 
will sometimes threaten to revenge 
themselves of those with whom they 
have any contest, and do it too, and 
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upon the same intent they will also 
jump down some steep place, or hang 
or make away with themselves, that so 
they may bring their adversary to 
great damage.” 

The titles to landed properties are 
ofttimes extremely difficult to be 
proved, but if an individual or family 
remain in undisturbed possession, and 
cultivate the land for the space of 
thirty years, he or they are considered 
to have a title by occupancy and cul- 
tivation, of which custom the follow- 
ing Kandian proverb is illustrative— 
That an evil spirit may call anything 
his own, if he has had possession of it 
for the space of thirty years. The 
Kandians are extremely partial to 
proverbs, and many of them are pe- 
culiarly trite and applicable ; when 
conversing with a Ratramahatmeer 
concerning a _ verdict, which had 
then recently been given against evi- 
dence, as we believed the case to have 
been clearly made out, by the testi- 
mony of the party who had been rob- 
bed, supported by a witness, who gave 
his evidence and deposed to the facts 
in a straightforward manner. Not- 
withstanding which a jury of Kandians 
acquitted the accused, and we were 
most anxious to learn the reason why 
a verdict had been given against evi- 
dence, and the reply was most charac- 
teristic— Our saying is, that four 
eyes must see, and two tongues speak, 
besides those that belong to the accu- 
ser, meaning that he must produce 
two witnesses—as he only sees and 
hears what he chooses, and we always 
follow our ancient proverbs.” 

The monarch was considered to be 
the sole owner of land, and he could 
decree the forfeiture of any estate to 
the crown, and grant it to whom he 
pleased. All forests and jungles were 
regarded exclusively as royal property, 
and no one could either cut down 
timber, or cultivate it without the 
King’s express sanction. The natives 
affirm that their sovereigns derived 
their title to the land from the first 
King, who conquered and expelled the 
demons, who inhabited the island. 
When a man obtained permission to 
cultivate any portion of a forest or 
jungle, the king gave him a sanus, or 
deed of gift, securing the land to him 
and his heirs, free from taxes during 
the life of the first occupier, who had 
also full power to dispose of the land 
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by gift or otherwise. If the original 
cultivator should die without issue, or 
were guilty of high treason, or mur- 
der, then the land so granted reverted 
to the king. The monarch frequently 
endowed Wihares, or temples of Bud- 
dha, with lands, which are called 
temple Jands, and were exempted from 
the taxes imposed upon all other cul- 
tivated lands. Instances have occa- 
sionally occurred, where the king has 
exempted the estate of a favorite 
minister or officer from all taxes or 
imposts, either for ever, or for a li- 
mited period, the order for exemption, 
under such circumstances, was how- 
ever liable to be rescinded at any time 
by the reigning monarch. It was the 
custom of the nobles and chiefs, who 
were large landed proprietors, to cre- 
ate tenures of services, and their 
tenants were only permitted to occupy 
the land while certain services were 
performed by them, upon failure of 
which the lord re-entered. 

The law of primogeniture,* so far 
as property is concerned, was unknown, 
and at the death of the owner an 
equal distribution of the property took 
place amongst his offspring, or 
amongst the next of : in the event 
of his dying without issue. Although 
the monarch had absolute power over 
the liberties and lives of his subjects, 
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the land and its crops, the produce of 
pearl banks, and all mines and precious 
stones, he could not dispose of or 
remove the sacred relics of Buddha, 
or destroy his Wihares or Dagobahs, 
which were regarded as national pro- 
perty. 

The present system of jurisprudence 
in Ceylonis most complicated, for whilst 
the inhabitants of the lowlands and 
maritime districts are subject to Roman 
Dutch law and local ordinances, the 
inhabitants of the highlands are go- 
verned by the Kandian laws combined 
with local ordinances. The Moormen 
or Mahomedans are not subject either 
to the Roman Dutch or Kandian 
laws, but justice is administered to 
them by our judges in accordance with 
their own peculiar laws, and customs, 
combined with local ordinances. The 
European inhabitants of Ceylon are 
governed by Roman Dutch laws 
and local ordinances; and a more 
complicated or inconvenient method 
of administering justice cannot well 
be conceived, than that which is in 
force in Ceylon, more particularly 
when it is taken into consideration 
that the greater number of the gen- 
tlemen who fill the district benches, 
have received those appointments, 
without having had any previous legal 
education of any description. 


* The Malabar line of descent is most remarkable as well as peculiar, neither 
property nor title descending to the offspring of the last possessor, but to the male 
issue of the sister or nearest female relative of the last possessor, for they consider 
that the offspring might be spurious if the descent were in a right line, but if the 
male issue of the sister be preferred, then the grandmother’s blood must run in the 
veins of the heir. Nothing can prove more forcibly the prevalence of immorality 
in the East than this law of descent, impugning as it does the chastity of every 
woman in the eyes of the natives themselves, 
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ITALY.—AN 





ALLEGORY. 


The reader will perceive that the following was written before modern Van- 
dalism had achieved its last triumph, and the Gallic name had reaped a third time 
the infamy of sacking the Eternal City. But though Oudinot and his followers 
actually hold the city, the moral victory is on the side of the Romans; and the 
satirical crow with which the appearance of a Frenchman is saluted, shows their 
contempt for the Cock, that, puffing out its plumes, would scowl on the Eagle of 
Rome. } 


I. 


Once on a time (for so the fables say, 
The date, you know, is neither here nor there) 
A lion gaunt, and famishing for prey, 
Met in his track a tiger and a bear; 
A fellow-feeling prompted an alliance, 
To which the bear and tiger growled compliance. 


Il. 


This lion had been whelped a cub in Suabia, 

And long had preyed upon the neighbouring Hun ; 
Libya Getulia’s wastes or parched Arabia 

Ne’er reared so dread a pest. His hue was dun, 
Or tawny, like his grandsire, Barba-rossa, 
Though swoll’n by rapine since, and somewhat grosser. 


Ill. 


Fierce as he was, yet scarce so dread a foe 
As that right royal tiger, dark and fell ; 
Who seemed a monster of the realms below— 
A plague to ravage earth sent hot from hell. 
Such was the scourge, the abortive birth of nature, 
Vesuvius seemed to vomit from its crater. 


Iv. 
And bred beneath that treacherous mountain’s base, 
As fair himself, though with as false a smile, 
He seemed to sit the genius of the place, 
And loved to purr with many a feline wile; 
And prate withal of liberty and laws, 
And stroke with velvet touch to hide his claws. 


v. 
There many a cub, disporting with its sire, 
In wanton sport would dye the purple plains, 
Till sad Parthenopé would swell with ire, 
And impotently clash the tyrant’s chains ; 
Then sink subdued to curse her Ferdinand— 
Earth’s second Attila—Hell’s hottest brand. 


VI. 





Yet scarce less dread or less a foe to man, 
The polar bear, whose huge misshapen trunk 
Had foremost fought in tyranny’s dark van, 
Till genius, arts, and manners all had sunk, 
Withering away before the despot’s scowl, 
Or quailed to hear his death-denouncing growl. 
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g. 
Vil. 
He in his huge embrace had crushed to earth 
The puny offspring of the drooping mind ; 
Or, Saturn-li e, devoured the tender birth 
Of genius, fostered but in life to find, 
Of every 7 iene thought the common doom— 
Siberia’s exile, and a living tomb. 
fe 
ne 
an VIII. 
he This unholy trio, then, by their league, 
of Resolved, in common cause, to prey and plunder, 


By force or fraud, by cunning or intrigue, 

As each prevailed. The lion’s roar of thunder, 
The bear’s rude squeeze, the tiger’s ruthless fangs, 
Have writ their triumphs in a nation’s pangs. 


IX. 


Beyond the wood where this their compact rose, 
There spreads a plain all redolent of bloom, 
Where every charm of tropic nature blows 
In vernal sweetness; and the rich perfume 
Of fair Hesperia, borne along the breeze, 
Wafts added fragrance to th’ Hesperides. 


X. 


There in that plain a herd of milk-white steers 
Were gazing calmly on the verdant sod ; 
Such sweet Clitumnus as thy valley rears, 
The votive offerings to the Olympian god ; 
Such forms as Jove himself did deign to take, 
When bound to Earth for fair Europa’ 8 sake. 


XI. 


Or such as those the arch god Mercury 
Stole from Apollo with his magic wand. 
These were thy cities, ox-named Italy,* ; 
Like unresisting to the robber’s hand. 
Alas! could no less tempting ravin sate 
Thy ruthlesss spoilers’ foul barbarian hate ? 


XII. 


Amidst the herd there dwelt a shepherd then, 
Though falsely, well I ween, ’yclept their pastor, 
For he had oft betrayed to wolves and men 
The charge entrusted by his heavenly master. 
He bore the crook withal, and purple gown, 
And on his shaven head a triple crown. 


XIII. 


And he did date his rise from Constantine, 
Who erst had placed him on his priestly throne. 
Yet never well did rule his snowy kine, 
From whom whilome he fled to Avignon. 
Full oft had he thus, like a renegade, 
The timorous flock to foreign foes betrayed. 


* Italia is derived from an old Pelasgic word, ‘‘ Italos,” an ox. 
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XIV. 
Now, when the faithless pastor saw the lion 
Full on his front and nigh upon the herd, 
The tiger, too, the work of havoc plying, 
He much did quake, yet never said a word 
To cheer his flock, but like a hireling fled— 
Nor cared the priestly coward where he sped. 


XV. 
But ah, sad shame! the traitorous knave forsook 
The herd, to seek the tiger’s murderous cave, 
And in Gaeta hid his pastor’s crook, 
And threw his keys into the Latian wave ; 
Then on his flock hurled excommunication 
From many a bull—fat bulls, I ween, of Bashan. 


XV1. 
Sore troubled were the herd at this attack, 
But, most of all, at this their pastor’s treason : 
The lion raged in front, and at their back 
The tiger crouched behind to pounce in season. 
While in the rear the dread portentous Bruin 
Lay glowering on the scene of coming ruin. 


XVII. 
But there, in that, too unresisting flock, 
Three of surpassing size and strength arose, 
And, though sore set on, bravely bore the shock 
Of traitorous friends and unrelenting foes. 
Ah! when, since Rome and Alba’s champions stood 
In triple strife, saw earth so dread a feud? 


XVIII. 
The first stood like its own great Bucentaur, 
The spouseless lord of th’ Adriatic sea, 
And seemed to rise again, as once of yore, 
The Queen of Cities, bulwark of the free! 
Nor all the lion’s rampant force or wiles, 
Could shake her ark of strength, her hundred isles. 


XIX. 
The second, no less dauntless, had withstood 
Awhile, with jutting horns, the tiger’s leap, 
And gored the kingly pest ere he made good 
His strength within Messina’s single keep. 
Yet, ere Trinacria bowed her triple front, 
Her slaughtered sons had borne the tyrants’ brunt. 


XX. 
Oh! ’twas a spirit-stirring sight to see 
The third young steer then join the glorious strife : 
Sole offspring of the heroic and the free, 
The last republic starting into life ; 
Young commonwealth! thy deeds declare thy birth, 
Rome’s ancient stock, the demigods of earth. 


XXL. 
Long years she pined beneath the jealous hand 
Of a harsh stepdame and the papal rule, 
Till, like her sire, she rose superbly grand, 
And hurled the second Tarquin from the stool 
Of priestly power, and spread her eagle wings 
O’er the seven hills of more than earthly kings. 
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XXII. 


In vain the lion sweeps with rampant force, 
In vain the tiger’s all-impetuous shock ; 
And vainer still the malison and curse 
Of papal spite. The old Tarpeian rock 
Still braves the storm! Oh, that the triple crown 
Were from that goal of traitors toppled down. 


XXIII. 


What though a Gallic host again assail 

Tarpeia’s rock? There Manlius breathes again ! 
Yes, there Camillus’ sword shall turn the scale, 

And scour the robbers from the Sabine plain! 
Regenerate Rome, thy very name appals 
To scourge the second Brennus from thy walls! 


XXIV. 
What! shall Napoleon’s unfledged eaglet dare 
To beard the Roman eagle in her nest — 
The pasteboard puppet of Boulogne compare 
Vith her whose wings o’ershadowed east and west— 
Or scowl on her whose bright undazzled gaze 
The sun of bygone glories still surveys ? 


XXV. 
Now the rude bear, long menacing afar, 

Has whet his fangs to join the unequal fight. 
Then, Albion, rise !|—thy justice be the bar 

To stem the stern prerogative of might ! 
Thine, Ocean Queen! thine, cradle of the free ! 
To rescue sea-girt, free-born Italy ! 


XXVI. 
Nor long shall freedom from her rights be stayed ; 
Nor, Niob-like, be ever veiled in tears. 
Yes! Italy shall yet, in arms arrayed, 
Wipe out the brand barbarian slavery sears! 
Then, Britain, thine the highest honour be— 
Foremost to welcome free-born Italy. 


Jd. B. Hi. 


May 28th, 1849. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT MOSQUITIA AND MOSQUITOS. 


BY MAJOR LUKE SMYTH O'CONNOR, 1ST WEST INDIA REGIMENT. 


SomEwHERE between 5° and 30° north 
latitude, 74° and 105° west longitude, 
or in that confined space from Panama, 
celebrated for the manufacture of hats, 
and Texas, famed for the use of bowie- 
knives, lies a small speck, called Mos- 
quitia, extending from Saint Juan, in 
10° 21’, to Cape Gracias 4 Dios, in 15° 
north latitude, and from the said Holy 
Cape to Cape Honduras in 86° west 
longitude —a terra incognita to the 
bulk of mankind, and far better known 
by those roving blades, the brave buc- 
caneers, than by dainty ramblers, ‘‘ Pil- 
grims of the Rhine,” of modern days. 

This territory is rumoured to be 
designated Mosquito, from the popu- 
lous settlements of these exciting in- 
sects thriving in abundance along the 
coast; and of a shape, magnitude, 
and ferocity, to justify the anecdote 
related of a Scotch griffin, who, on his 
first landing at Madras or Bengal—no 
matter which presidency —seeing an 
elephant, inquired of a brother-cadet, 
if that was “the muckle beast he cawd 
a masquita ?” 

However, the ancient legends — 
sad and often sore trials to idle Mas- 
ter Jackies—of Don Phebus coach- 
ing the sun, the chaste Diana (Hea- 
ven forgive Ovid for calling her so) 
hunting nanny-goats, or Narcissus, 
the original of peeping Tom of Co- 
ventry, being transformed into 


“ A daffy-down-dilly, or jilly 
Flower that in the garden grows,” 


are not more worthy of credit than 
that mosquitos flourish on this portion 
of the American coast in greater vi- 
gour than on, or in, any other of its 
thousand and odd miles. 

The Mosquito nation have a right 
to the proud and honourable title— 
alas! almost a solitary instance in the 
fair and fertile provinces of the new 
world —of being still unconquered, 
still free and unshackled, by the gall- 
ing yoke of any European power— 
still free to follow the rude, the sim- 
ple, the unrestrained life their ances- 
tors pursued, to range the forest 


green, to bound in their light canoes 
over the waves, to hunt and fish, to 
undergo the greatest fatigue, to la- 
bour and cultivate their fruitful soil, 
and, enjoying asalubrious and glorious 
climate, be gathered to their kindred 
dust in a hearty and hale old age. 

When haughty Spain, with fiery 
sword and fanatical zeal, swept the 
continent of America, and soaked the 
land with the life-blood of millions of 
its innocent aborigines, she fruitlessly 
sought to conquer Mosquitia. The 
brave and hardy Indians repelled for 
years the fierce invaders, became their 
implacable enemies, and, at last, 
learned to despise them, as a cruel, 
remorseless, sanguinary foe. Up to 
this day they hate the Spaniard; will 
hold no intercourse or commercial 
association with him; refuse him a 
solitary spot of ground in their wide 
territory to settle on; and désignate 
the whole race under the ridiculous 
sobriquet of ‘* Little Breeches.” 

The waters of the broad Atlantic 
wash the Mosquitian shores for full 
four hundred miles, and many a bold 
bluff, and deep bay, indent the coast. 
The chief promontories are Cape 
Camaron, Cape Gracias 4 Dios, near 
which the Mosquitian king generall 
resided, Brackman’s bluff, Bluefield’s 
bluff, and Punta Gorda, which forms 
the northern headland of the Golfo, 
Saint Juan Nicaragua; while upwards 
of thirty rivers, some with a course of 
one hundred and fifty miles into the 
interior, empty their waters into the 
sea. 
Numerous harbours and lagoons 
afford shelter to vessels and small 
craft trading on the coast ; and could 
they record the deeds of olden times, 
might tell of many a thrilling tale, 
many a wild adventure and gallant 
exploit, of the bold buccaneers (more 
agreeable and favourite subjects of 
study than Ovid or Virgil to Master 
Jackies), who were friends and allies of 
the Mosquito people ; and often aided 
and associated with them to fit out 
those wild and wonderful expeditions 
against their common enemy the 
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Spaniard, in Chili, Mexico, Peru, 
and other places, bleeding the Dons 
of their doubloons, and relieving them 
from the burden, not of their guilt, 
but of ill-gotten riches. 

‘The abhorrence which the Mosquitia 
Indians entertained against Spain could 
only be equalled by their attachment 
and admiration for England; and 
from old records it would appear, that 
as far back as 1656, when Noll Crom- 
well, with his copper nose, sent forth 
Praise- God Barebones, and other crop- 

ed-ear knaves, to conquer Jamaica, 
the Mosquitian king, chiefs, and peo- 
ple, became the staunch allies of Great 
Britain, placing themselves—so says 
the parchment—under the immediate 
protection of the governor-general of 
Jamaica, as the nearest representative 
of his august sovereign, and have held 
their faith sacred and unchanged, 
through weal and woe, up to the pre- 
sent hour. 

It is no less a fact, although not 
generally known, that in 1749, then 
or thereabouts, the English govern- 
ment appointed a _ superintendent, 
Captain Robert Hodgson, in Mos- 
quitia, giving him a body-guard of 
one hundred soldiers, with authority 
to construct a fort—which he did, 
accordingly, at Blackriver — mount 
cannon thereon, hoist the royal flag, 
and establish a garrison and settle- 
ment. 

Spain, jealous of the protection 
afforded by England to the Mosqui- 
tians, knowing the value and impor- 
tance of the country, great alike in 
war or peace, made it an article of 
the treaty concluded in 1763, ‘that 
England should relinquish her mili- 
tary and federal right over Mosquitia” 
—a clause agreed to in a hurry, and 
repented of at leisure. 

The ignorance and impolicy of the 
ministers of that day, touching the 
aforesaid matter, were too soon very 
apparent, from Spain essaying, vainly 
indeed, to form settlements in Mos- 
quitia, although the Indians rejected 
the ‘‘little breeches”—as well as by a 
large body of Spaniards from Truxillo, 
in 1780, making a marauding expe- 
dition against the remnant of the Bri- 
tish settlers at Blackriver, when, 
overwhelming the feeble force that 
could oppose them, burning the 
dwellings, huts, and sugar-works, and 
destroying, as far as practicable, the 
provision and plantation grounds, 
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they, like their king, far-famed in 
song and story, marched—not down 
the hill—but back to Truxillo again. 
After this memorable and glorious 
exploit, the Dons kept quiet until 
1782, when, ascertaining from good 
authority that a force of not more 
than thirty men garrisoned the Bri- 
tish settlement, they got ready a fleet, 
landed and advanced 1400 foot sol- 
diers, 100 horse, and 350 pioneers, 
from the south; and, to make doubly 
sure, 1000 men from the west, on 
Blackriver: but were balked of con- 
quest, the English having retreated to 
Cape Gracios a Dios. 

Our gallant Rodney’s victory over 
the French enabled the governor of 
Jamaica to despatch a small force of 
150 loyal men, which disembarked at 
Cape Camaron, united with 800 set- 
tlers, and creoles, and negroes, and 
marched, under the command of 
Colonel Despard, upon Blackriver, 
where from 7 to 800 regular troops 
from Old Spain capitulated, without 
firing a shot, or crossing a blade, with 
the little army. The Spaniards were 
turned, neck and crop, from every 
portion of Mosquitia; and the settle- 
ments which had been in their posses- 
sion for five months, were restored to 
their original and lawful owners. 

In what was most incorrectly termed 
the definitive treaty of September, 
1783, between Great Britain and 
Spain, it was finally settled that Mos- 
quitia should remain under the pro- 
tection of the English; and a partial 
aid was afforded to the settlers for the 
next two years. But, in 1785, the 
several clauses of the definitive treaty 
were discussed ; and, owing to the 
rotten policy of our ministry, or a 
polite deference to the assumed rights 
of Spain, in July, 1796, it was an- 
nounced, that not only was the pro- 
tection of her ancient ally withdrawn 
from Mosquitia, but that the settlers, 
after lavishing time, industry, money, 
and constitution, were to be abandon- 
ed—nay, furthermore, ‘‘that they 
must evacuate the properties” handed 
down from sire to son, or formed by 
their own prudence and perseverance ; 
and quit for distant climes the land of 
their birth, their birthright, or adop- 
tion. This cruel and unnatural reso- 
lution struck the settlers with indigna- 
tion and dismay. Spain was now 
armed with full authority to resume 
her usurpation of the Mosquito coun- 
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try, and would, no doubt, exercise a 
despotic power, and visit with retri- 
butive vengeance the opposition, de- 
feat, and “losses, she had sustained 
only a few months before. Sadly and 
reluctantly the English left the homes 
of their fathers ; and with discontent, 
and in disgust, retired from their pro- 
perties and plantations. The fatal fiat 
had gone forth ; and obedience to the 
laws of their government is the innate 
principle of all true-hearted English- 
men. A few, however, preferred 
rather trusting to the mercy of the 
Spaniards than to undergo uncalled- 
for banishment, and established them- 
selves at Bluefields—so named after 
an old buccaneer—where they and 
their descendants resided among their 
Indian allies, unmolested by the 
Spaniards. 

But spirit-stirring and startling 
events in another portion of the world 
soon engrossed, the thoughts and 
minds of every one in England. The 
chain of brilliant and almost incredi- 
ble successes which followed the for- 
tunes of the brave, the daring, the 
ambitious Clive; the able and power- 
ful government of Warren Hastings ; 
the war in the Peninsula—that memo- 
rable and golden epoch of British 
history, when England, single-handed, 
rallied her brave sons against all the 
other European powers—when the 

reat and good Duke planted the 
British flag on the loftiest tower, and 
stormed and captured the stoutest 
fortresses of his country’s enemies— 
chasing back, step by step, and inch 
by inch, the hitherto unconquered 
generals of the Napoleon school—when 
he, alike glorious in leading on the 
armies of Old England from. victory 
to victory, and directing, with almost 
superhuman foresight, and unchanged, 
unshaken genius, her councils in the 
senate—when he, thirty-four years 

0, laid the foundation of that peace 

ich has blessed his sovereign and 
ie people up to the present day: 
such grand deeds, like Aaron’s rod, 
swallowed up all minor events, and 
Mosquitia became a dead letter in 
the cabinet of Great Britain, flung 
into the shade, lay alike forgotten 
and neglected, or but grudgingly 
aided and feebly protected. 

The only ties which appeared still 
unbroken between Great Britain and 
her foster-child were, the custom of 
each Mosquitian king being crowned 
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at Jamaica or Balize, and the young 
princes educated at either of these 
places, or in England. Frederick, 

the father of his present Majesty, 

George Augustus Frederick, was 
crowned at Balize, the 23rd of April, 

1825, and treated with royal honours; 

he visited Honduras again in the 
early part of 1840, when he made a 
will constituting his Excellency, Colo- 
nel Macdonald then superintendent, 
and certain commissioners, a regency, 
during the minority of his heir, and 
guardians to his children, Princes 
George, William Clarence, and Alex. 
ander, and the Princesses Agnes and 
Victoria ; with the desire they should 
be educated in the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the United Church of 
England and Ireland; and earnestly 
entreating that her most excellent 
Majesty, ‘the Queen of Great Britain, 
would graciously continue that pro- 
tection to his heirs and nation which 
his forefathers so long received, and 
which had preserved the peace and 
tranquillity of his dominions. 

The patronage and protection “ ear. 
nestly entreated” by the deceased 
king, were feebly and fitfully bestowed 
on his son. The political position and 
the commercial advancement of Mos. 
quitia continued at a very low ebb 
among other nations until 1844, when 
a new light dispersed the shadow that 
hung over her; and the prudence, 
perseverance, talents, and experience 
of one man, rescued the prince and 
his dominions from the lethargy and 
obscurity in which they were plunged, 
and placed them in a situation which 
may, if followed up, lead to the pos- 
session of a power and importance 
beyond the anticipation of their most 
sanguine admirer. 

In the spring of 1844, the late 
Patrick Walker, Esq., was appointed 
by her Majesty, “ Agent and Consul- 
general for the British Government 
at the Mosquito shore.” Having sailed 
for the theatre of his future active, 
energetic, alas! too brief career, he 
established himself at Bluefields ; and, 
at once taking Prince George Augustus 
Frederick under his immediate and 
personal superintendence, he com- 
menced that sound and judicious line 
of policy, which, unhappily for the 
Mosquitian nation, an untimely and 
fatal accident terminated when on the 
very threshold of success. On the 
consul-general’s arrival at Bluefields, 
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he found the incipient king, if not ‘a 
hewer of wood, a drawer of water,” 
without an establishment, suite, or at- 
tendants—a kind of Punch and Judy 
Majesty, brought out on particular 
occasions only, ‘but generally employed 
in offices degrading to the little per- 
sonage, in whose veins flowed the royal 
blood of free unconquered sovereigns, 
traceable for full three centuries and 
more. 

Soon a rapid and almost miraculous 
change took place. The prince was 

laced in and taught his proper position, 

fis present prospects, and future grave 
responsibility—he learned to respect 
himself; and then his subjects began to 
honour and reverence him. A moderate 
but well-appointed household (suited to 
the limited finances of the Mosquitian 
treasury), an executive council, pages, 
and attendants, were speedily arranged 
by the consul-general ; while his ac- 
complished and talented partner, the 
sharer of his fortune, his young and 
gentle bride, devoted time, and her 
well-cultivated mind, to the education 
of the royal charge ; a chaplain and 
physician ‘completed this tiny court. 

On the 28th of April, 1845, the 
prince, accompanied by the consul- 


general and Mrs. Walker, and their 
os (the worthy and excellent 


ctor Green), landed at Balize, and 
were received by her Majesty’s su- 
perintendent, Colonel Charles St. 
John Fancourt, with royal honours, 
and hospitably entertained in right 
royal style. The coronation of the 
youthful monarch took place the 5th 
of May, Prince George being then 
fifteen years old ; the Rev. Dr. New- 
port acting for the Bishop of Jamaica; 
his Excellency, Colonel Fancourt, the 
representative of his own august so- 
vereign, the consul-general and Mrs. 
Walker, the officer commanding her 
Majesty’s land forces, and the several 
judicial and civil officers attending. 
The 2nd West India Regiment fur- 
nished the guard of honour. The 
whole ceremony was conducted in a 
most imposing and impressive manner ; 
and the arduous duties of the youthful 
monarch ably explained, in a clear 
and comprehensive sermon, by the 
Rev. Dr. Newport. After a visit of 
two months, his Majesty, George Au- 
gustus Frederick, King of the Mos- 
quito nation, embarked with royal 
honours, on the 27th of June, for his 
own dominions. 
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Once more at Bluefields, the inde- 
fatigable consul resumed his plans for 
the formation of a future government. 
The education of the king advanced in 
a regular and steady progression : his 
mind gradually expanded; his man- 
ners were corrected, and improved ; the 
good qualities he developed were fos- 
tered ; the few evil ones checked and 
eradicated ; so that he soon gave promise 
of becoming, in after years, an intel- 
ligent ruler, a moral and honest man. 

But the active mind of Consul- 
Walker was not confined to the in- 
struction of the king, or the formation 
of an embryo government. He saw 
with an experie enced eye the vast cu- 
pabilities of the country and the cli- 
mate ; that the inexhaustible resources 
of Mosquitia had only to be brought 
into notice, and that her own intrinsic 
worth and valuable productions must 
command a foreign market, and ac- 
quire and insure that necessary item 
for all countries, monarchs and people, 
the sinews not only of war but of 
peace—a thriving revenue. 

The salubrious and mild climate of 
Mosquitia places it far above many 
other settlements on the coast. A cool 
and regular breeze tempers the torrid 
heat ; and, unlike most of the West In- 
dia islands, you are not baked for one 
hour, and then chilled and choked by a 
damp and muggy atmosphere for the 
remainder of the day. The tempera- 
ture seldom ranges beyond 81°, and 
when the dry north wind sets in, as at 
Honduras, a bracing, invigorating at- 
mosphere restores health to the body, 
and elasticity to the spirits. For these 
reasons it struck the consul, that emi- 
grants from Europe could be judi- 
ciously and safely located in almost 
any portion of the Mosquito shores ; 
and, with moderate industry, economy, 
and prudence, acquire, not only the 
necessaries, but the comforts and luxr- 
ries of life. This measure he submit- 
ted to parties interested in emigration; 
and the accuracy of his views, “and the 
soundness of his opinion, were tested, 
and partially proved, by the Prussians, 
whom accident forced into Bluefields. 

Like Guiana, Surinam, Honduras, 
Santa Thomas, and other districts of 
the American continent, Mosquitia is 
blessed with a most prolific soil and 
fertile alluvial mould; deep and nu- 
merous rivers irrigate the land; and 
along their banks stretch vast forests 
of mahogany, logwood, cedar, Santa 
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Maria, lignumvite, pine, rosewood, 
caoutchouc, copal, ironwood, and 
other valuable timber. 
oranges, limes, lemons, citron, tama- 
rinds, Guava plums, and cocoa-nuts, 
are scattered in profusion through the 
vallies, Over the plains and mountains, 
arrow-root, Cassava ginger, yams, po- 
tatoes, and sars¢ aparilla, are indigenous. 

The sugar-cane grows luxuriantly, 
sometimes to the length of eighteen 
or twenty feet, and the ratoons pro- 
duce a large return for six or eight 
years. Coffee and cocoa of the finest 
quality may be raised in any quan- 
tity ; and the soil is equally congenial 
to indigo and tobacco, rice, maize, In- 
dian corn, buck-wheat, and silk-grass : 

and many of our European roots, ' vege- 
tables, and garden stuffs, have only to 


be planted “to yield a succession of 


crops unknown in colder latitudes. 

The land between Bluefields and 
Blackriver is low, and in open savan- 
nas, covered with Guinea grass, afford- 
ing to the numerous herds of cattle a 
redundant supply of the finest herb- 
age. Horses, oxen, cows, buffaloes 
(bos bubalus), hogs, peccary (sus ta- 
jassi), warre (sus Americenses), Gi- 
beonite (cavia paca), coney (cavia 
aguti), range over the vast and wide- 
spreading pastures. The tiger or 
jaguar (felts onca), the black tiger 
( felis discolor), ocelot ( felis pardalis), 
puma (felis concolor), leopard ( felis 
jubata), deer-antelope, or gazelle (an- 
tilope dorcas), armadillo, ant-eater, 
quash, opossum, racoon, grey fox 
(vulpes), squirrel, porcupine, moun- 
tain-cow (tapir Americanus), monkey, 
of many kinds, fill the woods and 
jungle ; and the manati, or sea-cow 
(trichecus) are met with in every la- 
goon and river. 

The wild turkey (meleagris galli- 
pavo) curassow, guans (meleagris 
cristata), partridge, quail, snipe, plo- 
ver, curlew, duck, teal, and other 
game, yield to the wandering Indian, 
or keen sportsman, an endless supply 
of food and amusement; whilst the 
natives inhabiting the coast, bluffs, 


Groves of 


or lagoons, may revel in the finest 
fish, the waters literally teeming with 
rock-fish (cariacinus), grooper, snap. 
per, hog-fish, gar, pike, baracouta, 
mullet (mugil), calapaver, bass, sprats, 
snook, flounder (pleuronectus), eel 
(murena), and many others of the 
finny tribe. 

The green turtle (testudo midas) is 
found weighing upwards of six hun. 
dred pounds ; ; the ogger-head (testudo 
caretta), the hawk’ s-bill (testudo im- 
bricata), producing the finest tortoise- 
shell. Tarrapin, hicatte (sulcata tes. 
dudo) present an inexhaustible source 
for commercial speculation. Cray- 
fish and crabs lend their aid to the list 
of dainties; and oysters (ostrea para- 
sitica), disdaining to repose quietly on 
mossy beds or muddy banks—vagrants 
as they are—climb up into the man- 
grove-trees, and unceremoniously clus- 
ter on every branch and spray. Taking 
all these natural advantages into con- 
sideration, with the knowledge that 
this fine country possessed an area of 


forty thousand square miles, is it to be 


wondered that a sanguine and saga- 
cious mind, an enterprising and daring 
spirit, such as that with which Consul 
Walker was imbued and gifted in an 
eminent degree, should, seeing the 
mine within his grasp, imagine and 
feel, that perhaps for him was re- 
served the enviable privilege of ren- 
dering these treasures valuable, not 
only “to their royal master and _ his 
people, but to the world at large ; with 
the certainty of raising Mosquitia to 
a scale above the neighbouring States 
of central America, which had and did 
envy her advancement and prosperity ? 

Walker was not the man to per- 
mit a field so fertile to lie fallow, 
such rich resources to lie idle, or be- 
come lavished, and abused. Four 
years as secretary to her Majesty’s su- 
perintendent at Honduras* had not 
glided by him unprofitably. That ap- 
pointment, and others, he filled with a 
zeal, prudence, and ability, which 
brought him under the immediate no- 
tice of the authorities at home, con- 








* In 1840, Mr. Walker, accompanied by Captain Caddy, late R.A., a most 
accomplished artist and accurate draftsman, proceeded up the river Balize, via 
Peten, and reached the ruins of Palenque, some time previous to Mr. Stephens, 


the enterprising American traveller. 


By an accident or misunderstanding, the 


joint production, pictorial and letterpress, of the two talented Englishmen was not 
published ; otherwise the fame so largely, univ ersally meted out—and justly—to Mr. 


Stephens, would have devolyed upon them. 
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nected with our colonies and settle- 
ments ; and, subsequently, led to his 
roceeding, as Consul-General for the 

ritish government to the Mosquito 
nation ; whose affairs, subject to the 
supervision and direction of the super- 
intendent at Honduras, afforded to 
Walker frequent and favourable op- 
portunities of becoming conversant 
with the history, past and present; 
the polity, means, and material of 
Mosquitia ; its kings, chiefs, and peo- 
ple. From the knowledge thus gained 
through a pure spirit of investigation, 
he reaped a rich nated and was able 
to grapple with the chaotic state of 
affairs—national, commercial, and fi- 
nancial—that embarrassed the young 
king when he became the British agent 
to the * Mosquito shores.” The Mos- 
quito Indians may number about 
twenty thousand; the few Europeans 
are settled at Bluefields; but in the 
season, mahogany cutters are scattered 
up the rivers, and along the creeks and 
lagoons. That able and unrivalled his- 
torian of the West Indies, Brian 
Edwards, divided the Mosquitians in- 
to ‘*two tribes”—now separated into 
sitteen—‘‘ one, the aboriginal In- 
dians; the other, a mixed breed, be- 
tween Samboes, wrecked on the coast 
of Nicaragua, and the Indians.” All 
the tribes are well made, moderately 
tall, strong and active, with agreeable 
features, high foreheads, noses inclined 
to aquiline, teeth good, eyes black, 
hair long and straight ; in temper they 
are docile and grateful; they are thirsty 
for information; hospitable to each 
other; attached to the grey-eyed peo- 
ple, the British, of whose justice they 
entertain the most exalted opinion, 
and they are implacable in their enmity 
of the ** Little Breeches.” 

They trade along the coast and 
to various ports—Truxillo, Omao, 
Honduras; are excellent seamen in 
their own way, and unrivalled in the 
management of their doreys. The 
hardy Mosquito Indian paddles some 
hundreds of miles along the shores to 
Balize ; his simple wants are easily fur- 
nished ; the dorey or canoe forms his 
habitation, ranged on the beach. 
When night sets in, and the heavy 
rain falls, the Mosquitian inverts his 
little boat, props up one side with a 
paddle or short stick, creeps under- 
neath, and, wrapped in his blanket 
defies the storm and wild weather. 
Often, if the tempest thickens, he re- 


moves the prop, and is completely 
boxed up under his dorey, 

They are brave, faithful, and loyal ; 
and when required, have always cheer- 
fully lent their aid to their patrons 
and protectors—the grey-eyed people. 
That we have placed implicit confi- 
dence in them, is proved by the mi- 
nutes of the Jamaica House of Assem- 
bly, from which it appears, that on the 
25th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord, 1720, an agreement was “ en- 
tered into between his Excellency, Sir 
Nicholas Lawes, Knight, his Majesty's 
Captain-General and Governor-in- 
Chief of Jamaica, of the one part; 
and his Majesty, Jeremy, King of the 
Mosquito Indians, of the other part ; 
for the latter to send to Jamaica, fifty 
able private men of his subjects, and 
proper officers to command them, 
who, on their landing, should go into 
the woods to pursue and destroy the 
rebellious negroes lurking in the moun- 
tains, and continue in such pursuit or 
expedition for six months,” which 
arduous and important service was 
faithfully, gallantly, and effectually 
performed by our Mosquito allies. 

The Mosquitian women are gene- 
rally well looking; many that I have 
seen, not only pleasing in countenance, 
but handsome; their children, when 
young, particularly so; the husbands, 
although fond and affectionate to their 
half dozen wives, value each one as 
they do the heads of cattle grazing on 
the pastures; for the penalty exacted 
when adultery is committed and proved 
is, that the offender pays an ox to the 
injured party. However, I am not 
justified by ability or information to 
present aught but “a few words about 
Mosquitia,” leaving to those whose 
duty or inclination may lead them to 
visit this interesting nation, the agree- 
able work of affording a great desidera- 
tum—a good impartial and detailed his- 
tory of Mosquitia and the Mosquitians. 

Although the jealousy of Mosquitia 
entertained by the surrounding cen- 
tral American States—Guatimala, 
Costa Rico, and New Grenada—slum- 
bered, it was in no way diminished, 
and her rapid and progressive im- 
provement in the years 1845, 1846, 
and 1847, roused their ire, particu- 
larly that of the last-named govern- 
ment; the bone of contention which 
this power was anxious to pick with 
the Mosquitians, was the boundary 
line to the southward, including the 
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fine and spacious harbour of Saint 
Juan Nicaragua, asserting, with the 
coolest effrontery, that the said har- 
bour had never been a part and parcel 
of the Mosquitian kings’ dominions. 
Whereas, from the acknow ledgment 
of the old Spaniards and their descen- 
dants, from authenticated records and 
the best established facts, it could be 
prov ed, and w as proved, to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties, barring the unbeliev- 
ingNew Grenadacabinet, that the boun- 
dary, line, as an Irishman might say, 
lay in the very middle of the stream 
of the Rio Saint Juan, emptying its 
waters into the Atlantic ocean, to the 
north of a headland called Sandy 
Point. ° 
At the town of Saint Juan Nica- 
ragua, commanding the river, the 
Grenada people thought fit to esta- 
blish themselves, impos sing harbour 
dues and imposts upon all vessels trad- 
ing to that port, or dispatching goods 
up the river to the interior—a most 
convenient and profitable way to in- 
crease the exhausted revenue of 
Nicaragua, and, at the same time, 
with this advantage, plundering the 
treasury of the Mosquitos. 5 
Consul Walker watched coolly and 
closely these (to say the least) singu- 
lar procee edings, biding his time, 
acquiring steadily all the authentic 
information he could collect, regard- 
ing the actual and veritable boundary 
line, when the Spaniards occupied 
the provinces at the north and south 
of Mosquitia. This he embodied in 
a series of able dispatches to the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State 
Thus stood matters until the autumn 
of 1847, when a French gentleman 
and merchant, M. de Barruel, ap- 
pealed to Mr. Walker, as the only 
consul of an allied power within his 
reach, for protection for his son, whom 
the commandant of San Juan had very 
properly and creditably crammed into 






* In November, 1847, his Majesty, the king of Mosquitia, accompanied by the 


prison, because he ‘‘ contumaciously 
refused to take base money, spurious 
coin, as a legal tender.” 

The British consul adopted imme. 


diate steps to protect the subject of 


our ally France, wrote a spirited dis. 
patch to the said respectable com- 
mandant, who, meanwhile, thought 
fit to release M. de Barruel, junior, 
but wrote a rigmarole bombastic mes. 

sage to the agent sent by Mr. Walker, 
to wit—** He would not recognise the 
Mosquitian flag, or permit the cutter 
to enter the port a second time with 
that flag flying.” 

There is an old saying—* Brag is a 
good dog, but Holdfast a better.” 
Don Antonio Pomposo was full of 
doughty resolutions, and profuse of 
big words to the commander of the 
Sun, a small yacht-cutter of fifty tons; 
but his courage oozed out of the palms 
of his hands, and the lofty tone low- 
ered, when the King of Mosquitia, 
accompanied by Consul Ws alker, ap- 
peared off the coast, one fine morning 
in October, 1847,* in her Majesty’s 
frigate Alarm, whose distinguished 
and gallant captain, Lock, was 
known 1 to be a man not to trifle with, 
when the honour of our flag, or of 
those over whos? interests it waved, 
was called into question. Oratory 
would have been thrown away, and 
unnecessary diplomacy cause delay ; 
so an officer and boat’s-crew were sent 
on shore, the Nicaragua flag hoisted 
on the northern side of the Rio San 
Juan was hauled down, the Mosquitian 
one taking its place, and aroyal salute 
being fired, the Alarm depart ted. 

In December, 1847, Consul Walker 
proceeded to San Juan Nicaragua in 
her Majesty’s steamer Vixen, and 
offici ally installed Major Hodgson, go- 
vernor, Commander Little, post-cap- 
tain, and Captain Dixon, town-major ; 
but no sooner was his back turned, 
and the Vixen’s wake invisible or 


British agent and Consul-general, Mr. Patrick W alker, and Mrs. Walker, arrived 
at Jamaica, in H. M. frigate, Alarm, Captain G. G. Lock, C.B., on a visit to his 
Excellency the Governor, Sir ¢ ‘harles Grey, K.C.H. The king is of low stature, 
delicate frame, with a pleasing, mild, intelligent countenance, very courteous in 


manners, and with great self-possession. 


I had frequently the honor of meeting his 


Majesty at the table of the governor, (as well as the ever-to-be-lamented, the late 
General Lambert, commanding the forces,) and at the mess of my own corps. 
When called upon to speak in public, the king was calm, collected, brief, and 
always to the point ; and proposed the health of his cousin, Queen Victoria, often, 


in a style which would not have disgraced some European potentates. 
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dimly seen, than a Nicaragua officer, 
calling himself Colonel Salas, marched 
into the town, hauled down the Mos- 
quitian flag, danced and trampled on 
it, and hoisted that of the Nicaragua 
State in its room, and, assisted by a 
lusty band of brigands, kidnapped the 
three Mosquitian officials, who could 
offer no resistance, and sent them up 
to country quarters for change of air. 
Now, although John Bull is a good- 
natured personage, and often relishes 
a joke, much depends upon the time, 
place, and person ; and this facetious 
dance of Colonel Salas not pleasing 
Mr. Walker, her Majesty’s steamer, 
Vixen, paid an unwelcome visit to San 
Juan on the 16th January, 1848, and 
her commander, Captain Ryder, acted 
with the decision and promptitude 
which might be expected from as ta- 
lented an officer and gallant seaman 
as any walking the quarter-deck of 
one of old England’s wooden walls. 
His dispatch to Colonel Salas was 
brief but energetic, demanding instant 
reparation for the insult offered, and 
an humble apology, concluding with 
the pithy wholesome advice, to con- 
sider well before the Nicaragua Go- 
vernment drew down on their country 
the just vengeance of her Britannic 
Majesty ; and returning to Bluefields, 
after consulting with the consul, he 
proceeded to Jamaica with dispatches 
for his Excellency Sir Charles Grey, 
the governor-general,* J. Lambert, 
lieutenant-governor, commanding the 
forces, and Commodore Lambert, 
senior naval officer on the station; in 


consequence of which, an expedition 
consisting of her Majesty's frigate, 
Alarm, Captain Granville G. Lock, 
C.B., commanding; her Majesty’s 
steamer, Vixen, Commander Ryder ; 
Lieutenant Hugonin, Assistant-Sur- 
geon Le Blanc, and one company of 
the 38th regiment, under the com- 
mand of Captain Smith, were sent 
without delay to Bluefields, where, 
joined by the consul-general, Mr. 
Walker, they sailed for San Juan, and 
on the 12th of February a combined 
force of 260 officers and men stormed 
and captured the strong fort and well- 
defended stockade of Serapaqui, to 
which place Colonel Salas and his 
troops had retired.t 

The particulars of this short, decid- 
ed, and brilliant action, have been too 
recently under the public notice to 
require any repetition. Like the sons 
of old England, both sailors and sol- 
diers maintained the honour of that 
flag which has braved the battle and 
the breeze, and will, aided by Divine 
Providence, continue so to do, for full 
a thousand years—like the sons of old 
England, they fearlessly flung the 
broad mantle of protection over a weak 
and injured ally—like the sons of old 
England, they struck terror into the 
hearts of those who had the inelina- 
tion, but not the courage, to become 
her enemy; and like the sons of old 
England, they proved that there is no 
quarter of the globe, no shores washed 
by ocean waves, beyond the reach and 
rule of the British lion. Here would 
I close my few words about Mosquitia 


* Shortly before the Vixen’s arrival at Jamaica, the kind, the generous, the 


noble heart of General Samuel Lambert had ceased to beat—he who was “ the 
bravest of the brave” in that chivalrous army that, at Corunna, suffered not the 
British lion “to be driven into the sea”—expired the 4th of January, 1848, after 
four days’ fever, to the grief of every one, civil and military, honored with his 
acquaintance—to the irreparable loss of every officer and soldier serving under 
his firm, strict, but kind, considerate command. 

t The success of this expedition was attributed to the ‘‘ good-fortune” of Cap- 
tain Lock—a favourite term with the public when victory crowns the efforts of 
their army and navy—whereas, the brilliant victory was owing to the prompt, 
decided, and judicious arrangements of the commander, and the gallantry and un- 
flinching courage of both officers and men. Had Captain Lock failed, then indeed, 
indiscretion, impetuosity, and such like reasons—and not his ill-fortune—would have 
been given, as the certain consequence of proceeding against a whole nation—neither 
more nor less says the public—with such a force. But the fact is this—from the 
battle of Agincourt to the glorious victory of Ferozepore, Englishmen have been 
blessed with that bliss of ignorance—of not knowing when they are beaten. Cap- 
tain Smith, Lieutenant Hugonin, and the company of the brave old 38th, bore a 
conspicuous part in the storming and capture: the former, at the head of his de- 
tachment, was “by the side of Captain Lock on landing,” and both “evinced 
every desire to fulfil any duty they were desired to execute; nor could they be 
spoken too highly of,” says Captain Lock’s dispatch. 
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—fain end my faint and hasty sketch ; 
for hitherto 1 have been able to relate 
all that was bright and prosperous of 
one I regarded with sincere affection, 
and have lamented as a dear and 
valued friend. His merits require no 
eulogy of mine—his memory no re- 
cord. Although still in the spring-time 
of life, the former had already gained 
him an honourable distinction, the 
latter is indelibly engraved in the 
hearts of every one who ever clasped 
his honest hand, or heard the ringing 
tones of his jocund voice. 

The 11th of February, the night 
before the successful attack and cap- 
ture of Serapique, the boats were at 
anchor in the stream ; officers and men, 
fatigued after a severe and laborious 
pull up the river, exposed to constant 
and heavy rains. About two o'clock 
in the morning the barge, in which 
Mr. Walker lay asleep, was unfortu- 
nately struck by: the guard boat; a 
cry of boarders arose—the men rushed 
to the arm-chest ; a companion of the 
consul’s fell or walked over the gunnel 
—Walker jumped over to save him— 
one sharp, shrill shriek, one sullen 
plunge, no more was heard—the rapid 
current of the San Juan swept his 
body away—his companion was saved, 
but closed was the career, hastily and 
suddenly terminated the life of this 
gallant and generous heart. 

Oh! dark and dreary night, in 
which the fire of that genius was 
extinguished. Oh! ill-boding, un- 
lucky, unhappy hour, when the tur- 
bid and turgid waters of the San 
Juan hurried to an ocean grave his 
remains. Low and long was the 
moan of her who loved him—sad and 
solitary the wail of her who re- 
linquished home and country, the 
circle she had gladdened in child- 
hood’s hour—had adorned in woman- 
hood’s early dawn—to encounter a 
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climate fatal to thousands, to dwell 
in an unsettled, almost unknown por- 
tion of the globe, among uncivi- 
lised, ignorant, wild, and wandering 
tribes: in one brief moment, a dis- 
mal cloud o’ershadowed the horizon 
of her domestic prospects, crushed 
all the oft-talked plans of future 
happy hours, shattered the hopes of 
enjoyment in this life. Overwhelmed 
in the dull waves of the Nicaragua, 
the bright anticipation of well- 
merited distinction, and recompense 
for past privations—all—all vanished, 
never—never to return. 

Unfeigned the sorrow of friends, 
who honoured him for his genius, re- 
spected him for his qualities, and 
loved him for his generous heart and 
singleness of mind; but her utter 
wretchedness was soothed, and their 
grief mitigated, by the honest, heart- 
felt lament of the Mosquitian king, 
his chiefs, and people—by their guile- 
less expressions of sympathy, and 
oft-repeated efforts at consolation—by 
the universal ery which rang through 
the Mosquito shores, for the untimely 
end of one who had proved himself a 
firm protector, a sincere friend, a wise 
counsellor, a father to their sovereign 
and his people. 

The wild waves roll over the remains 
of Patrick Walker. What boots it whe- 
ther ocean or earth entomb our ashes— 
our deeds, our actions, the way we 
have played our part in the great 
drama of human life, alone remain 
immortal ; for although our bodies 
must fade away, our memory will 
dwell, ever fresh, ever vivid, in the 
affections of those we loved—ever 
dear, although sadly remembered by 
those who adored us in life, and mourn 
us in death— 


** Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear : 
A sigh the absent claims—fhe dead a tear.’ 
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My Unele Nick's Duel. 


MY UNCLE NICK’S DUEL WITH MAJOR SABRETASCH OF THE BUFFS. 


BY PERCY BOYD, ESQ. 


I HATE description, but I think you, 
my pensive public, would like to have 
seen my uncle Nick. As he has most 
unfortunately been dead for many 
years, it is not at all likely you can 
ever have that pleasure. Now, there- 
fore, much as I dislike describing, I 
must sketch you his portrait. To 
begin then by a negative, he was never 
what is called a handsome man (his 
nephew is). I mention this en passant. 
Fair reader, in case, charmed by this 
story, you should desire to know its 
author, he will have much pleasure in 
making your acquaintance. My uncle 
had an aquiline nose, his eyes were 
dark and grim-looking, his forehead 
was shaded by exceedingly black hair, 
which time had already touched slight- 
ly with grey. In stature he was of 
the middle size and slight, with legs 
having a gentle curvature outwards ; 
his frame was lythe, well-knit, and ad- 
mirably adapted for feats of dexterity, 
as well as strength. He was a capital 
leaper, an excellent shot, and a bold 
rider ; generous to a fault, he would 
turn his back on no man that ever 
lived ; and I have hitherto been unable, 
in the course of my researches, to as- 
certain any one authentic instance of 
my uncle having ever left his liquor 
unfinished so long as a single flask 
remained for him to drain. My uncle 
had, however, one failing—poor human 
nature cannot be perfect—it is one 
which has time out of mind been heri- 
ditary in our family, why should I 
conceal it, he was the devil among the 
ladies. Having thus disposed of the 
sketch of my uncle, physical as well as 
moral, [ shall proceed to lay before 
you that of Badger Hall, the casquet 
which contained so rare a jewel, in 
other words, the country residence of 
my uncle Nick. 

Why the place was ever called a 
Hall I could never for the life of me 
discover. It used to be a puzzle in my 
childish and schoolboy days, it is the 
same still, and so let it remain ; suffice 
to say, that with the exception of 
the hall-door there was nothing in or 
about the premises which seemed to 
warrant an appellation of such dignity. 


When you entered, you found yourself 
almost immediately in the drawing- 
room. Off this apartment opened the 
parlour, which communicated by a 
large bay window, opening on the 
ground, with a trim little flower-gar- 
den, at one end of which was a poul- 
try-yard, and at the other, shaded by 
tall bushes of laurestinus, a kennel 
curiously constructed of larch timber, 
wherein it was my uncle’s pleasure to 
keep his pointers, who might be seen 
with their brown noses protruded 
through the bars, snuffing curiously 
at the feathered inhabitants of the ad- 
joining domicile. A cage of gilded 
wires was suspended outside the large 
window, containing a huge grey par- 
rot, extremely loquacious, who would 
at times hold converse, with any chance 
passenger, less instructive than enter- 
taining. Upon the whole, this rustic 
residence of Badger Hall, with its 
peaked roof and tall chimneys, might 
not inaptly be called a cottage of gen- 
tility, and few more agreeably located 
country mansions were to be found. 
There was a green verandah in front, 
too, with a porch covered all over 
with festoons of clematis and roses, in 
the shade of which it was the custom 
of my uncle to sit of a summer’s even- 
ing, and regale himself with a pipe, 
while onthe rustic table before him was 
placed a large square black flask, con- 
taining most excellent Hollands, which, 
blended with cold spring water, was 
his favourite beverage. The internal 
arrangements of the rooms were replete 
with comfort. A bright turf fire 
usually blazed in.the ample chimney, 
over which was suspended a card, con- 
taining the hunting arrangements for 
the week, with the meets of the various 
subscription packs of which my uncle 
wasamember. Comfortable sofas and 
loungers, covered with figured chintz, 
wooed youtorepose ; and the huge arm- 
chair upon which my uncle used to sit 
and dose at intervals over the columns 
of the Newry Telegraph, opened its 
friendly arms, as if to receive the guest 
in its embrace. There was an orna- 
ment, too, on the mantel-piece, which 
I recollect used greatly to excite my 
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boyish admiration. It was a species 
of card-rack made of pasteboard, cu- 
riously painted, representing a woman 
in a short blue cloak, passing over a 
green bridge, beneath which flowed a 
scarlet river. Nothing used ever to 
surprise me more than the wonderful 
combination of colours wherewith it 
had pleased the artist to embellish this 
picture. Beside the ornament I have 
just described were usually ranged a 
goodly row of snuff canisters and 
boxes,‘ powder flasks and German 
pipes, cases of patent wadding, boxes 
of percussion-caps, books of flies, 
fishing reels, and other implements 
of the sportsman’s craft. The walls 
were decorated with hunting prints, 
neatly framed and glazed, wherein 
were seen portraits of gentlemen in 
scarlet coats, on remarkably bright 
bay horses, taking incredible leaps 
over appalling fences, or struggling 
hopelessly in rapid rivers, above the 
surface of which their arms and heads 
alone were visible. Upon the whole, 
this apartment was as bright, cheerful, 
and cosey a one as was ever devised 
by the art of man; and save that it was 
unblessed by the smiles of the gentle sex 
(for my uncle had long been a confirmed 
bachelor) nothing was wanting that the 
heart could wish for or the eye desire. 
With all my uncle’s social powers, for 
he sang a good comic song and told 
a series of capital stories, one of which, 
his adventures in the haunted house, I 
may possibly hereafter-have leisure to 
relate, it is not much to be won- 
dered at that he was a great favourite 
among the squires of the county, in 
whose houses his gay and jovial nature, 
and his incessant flow of spirits, always 
secured him a hearty welcome. His 
gig lamps might be seen blazing down 
many an avenue towards the hour of 
sixo’clock. He wasthe umpire ofall the 
disputes which took place in the little 
community where he resided, and fre- 
quent werethe passages of love and war 
calling for my uncle’s mediation, which 
was at least not less successful than that 
of the elderly juvenile, Lord Palmers- 
ton. In short, my uncle was not only 
the life and soul of the whole commu- 
nity, but the most popular man in it, 
until an event took place which mate- 
rially altered the aspect of affairs, and 
this was the arrival, to reside in the 
neighbourhood, of Major Sabretasch, 
late of H. M. 3d Regiment, the Buffs, 
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or as people in Ireland will to this day 
persist in calling them, “the dirty 
Buffs.” Why a soubriquet so pecu- 
liarly infelicitous has attached to a re- 
giment so irreproachable, I have never 
been able to obtain any explanation. 
Major Sabretasch, late of this dis- 
tinguished corps, "vas a redoubted war- 
rior, and six feet high, broad-shoul- 
dered, bandy-legged, and on half-pay. 
He spoke with an affected kind of 
English accent, half-drawl, half-lisp, 
and was extremely pompous in his man- 
ners. He was rather good looking, 
but tiresome in his conversation, and, 
upon the whole, a “ prig.” While 
knocking about in country quarters, 
the major had contrived, heaven knows 
how, to pick up a young lady of con- 
siderable personal attractions, with a 
handsome fortune to boot. She had 
had lots of eligible proposals, and why 
she ever accepted the major none of 
her friends could make out. Possibly 
she did not know herself; but shortly 
after their marriage, that warrior, find- 
ing himself the master of some thou- 
sands per annum, voted the service 
a bore, retired upon half-pay, and, 
turning his sword into a ploughshare, 
set up for a country gentleman; and 
although he probably could not distin- 
guish the difference between a carrot 
and a potato, commenced farming ope- 
rations upon an extensive scale upon 
some property he had purchased in the 
neighbourhood of the village, close to 
which was the residence of my uncle. 
There he built a handsome villa, with 
tall Elizabethan chimneys, wherein, 
when it was finished, he gave large 
formal dinner parties, and astonished 
the neighbours by the infinite variety 
of his wines, as well as by the magni- 
ficence of his plate. He set up also a 
well-appointed carriage, drawn by a 
pair of prancing brown horses, with 
rosettes of red ribband at their ears ; 
and he kept a small yacht, which from 
his drawing-room windows might be 
observed at anchor in the bay. In 
short, the major seemed disposed in 
all respects to comport himself as be- 
came a moral and enlightened coun- 
try gentleman. Active in the discharge 
of his magisterial duties, sedulous in 
his attendance at the board of guard- 
ians, constant in his hebdomadal ap- 
pearance at the village church, and ap- 
parently anxious to discharge with ex- 
emplary fidelity the important duties 
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of his exalted station—in consequence 
of these exertions, Major Sabertasch 
soon attained a high social position 
among the simple country squires, 
and pious elderly females who inhabi- 
ted the village, or dwelt in its environs. 
The vicar said he was a very charming 
and intelligent man, and pronounced 
a high encomium upon his port wine. 
The little doctor’s wife, who had a 
quick ear and a retentive memory for 
all kinds of gossip, said that Mrs. Sa- 
bretasch was a most lady-like and 
agreeable person; and, in company 
with her pink-eyed poodle, would often 
be seen of a summer’s evening trot- 
ting along the road which led to the 
Lodge, as the major’s residence was 
denominated. It was, however, a cu- 
rious fact, that the only person in the 
community who absolutely refused to 
bow down before and worship the new 
comer, to drink his champagne, and 
laugh at his jokes, or admire his plate, 
was my uncle. He had conceived from 
the first an instinctive dislike to the 
major, whom he pronounced very de- 
cidedly to be a jackanapes, and, conse- 
quently, never called upon that gen- 
tleman, or paid him the least attention. 
The bland and magnificent major 
probably cared very little about the 
matter; and finding that some over- 
tures of civility which he made were 
contemptuously rejected by my uncle, 
he bestowed no further pains to conci- 
liate a neighbour so extremely unsatis- 
factory. 

There is probably not to be found 
in Ireland more beautiful and roman- 
tic scenery than that which surrounds 
the little village of Drizzlewell; but 
whether this be the case or not, it 
would certainly be difficult to disco- 
ver, probably, in the United Kingdom, 
a set of people more remarkable for 
their gossiping propensities than the 
inhabitants of that interesting locality. 
These tastes are cultivated with an 
assiduity all the greater, from the fact 
that few of them have anything else 
to do. Miss Julia, the inn-keeper’s 
daughter, might have been seen at all 
hours of the day flitting to and fro, 
in and out, or seated upon the steps 
of her father’s hostelrie, chattering 
like a magpie to any stray audience 
she could collect. If none better 
could be found, she would not have 
the smallest objection to Boots, the 
grey-headed postilion, or the old 
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woman who sold gingerbread and 
oranges under the ash tree opposite 
the inn-door. Over the way was the 
shop of Miss Crinoline, the fashionable 
milliner of the place, an emporium of 
fashion in which was collected a 
curious assortment of very heterogene- 
ous articles—bon-bons and bonnets— 
Moxon's magnesia and ribbands—stay- 
laces and cream-laid note-paper—lace 
and lucifer matches, steel pens—and, 
I believe, even boxes of Joyce’s anti- 
corrosive percussion caps. It was 
quite astounding the knowledge which 
Miss Crinoline possessed and displayed 
of what was going on within, and even 
beyond the precincts of the village. 
She could tell, without the smallest 
difficulty, what Mrs. Ferdinand Fitz- 
roy, or Mrs. Plantaganet Gubbins, 
had for dinner the day before; who 
were their guests, and how many bot- 
tles of wine were decanted, quite as 
well, or, perhaps, better, than even 
those ladies themselves; and, I grieve 
to add, but I have every reason to 
fear, that more than one reputation 
has been slanderously assailed by the 
village gossips in that little shop; 
over which, for Miss Crinoline let 
lodgings, resided the little bull-necked 
curate, with head that curled all over 
like the doctor’s poodle. 

There are plenty of other people in 
this interesting locality who would 
be well worth describing, had I gotten 
time or space for that purpose. It is 
enough for the purposes of this tale 
to state, however, that the village of 
Drizzlewell contained the usual com- 
plement of ill-natured and disagreea- 
ble people—some were too fine to 
visit or exchange hospitalities with 
their neighbours—others too poor to 
give entertainments at all—and one or 
two sufficiently hospitable and ge- 
nerous to be always giving them, 
whenever they could succeed in get- 
ting together a number of guests upon 
sufficiently good terms with each other 
to sit out the banquet without snap- 
ping, or making observations caleu- 
lated to disturb the equanimity of 
the party. From these circumstances, 
it may be inferred that, however 
lavishly the gifts of nature had been 
bestowed upon the neighbourhood of 
Drizzlewell, it was not a locality by 
any means desirable on account of its 
social qualifications. 

Matters were proceeding in their 
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usual monotonous and unruffled 
course in this place we have above 
described; the elder ladies were gos- 
siping, and the younger, of which class 
there were not many, flirting pretty 
much as usual, when an event oc- 
curred which in a short time effected 
a complete revolution in the state of 
that little society ; and this was neither 
more nor less than the arrival of a 
gay and lively widow. 

Although some of Mrs. Guy 
Spicer’s' female friends were unkind 
enough to hint that she had passed 
the hey-day of life, she was still, to 
all external appearance, in the very 
meridian of her charms. The com- 
plexion of Mrs. Guy Spicer was of 
the purest olive—she was a pretty 
brunette, and her soft eye was of 
Andalusian darkness—her lips were 
rosy, and displayed when she smiled, 
which was her frequent habit, a row 
of teeth whose brilliancy was unex- 
ceptionable ; in addition to these at- 
tractions, Mrs. Guy Spicer was un- 
commonly fond of a little quiet flirta- 
tion, as well asof a game at short whist. 

Mr. Guy Spicer, when he lived, 
was a wealthy stock-broker, residing 
somewhere in the city; he had fallen 
a victim to the charms of the lady I 
have just described, and, after a 
period of felicity brief in its duration, 
had departed this life, leaving his 
amiable and smiling partner with a 
handsome jointure. She soon disco- 
vered that her weeds were by no 
means becoming, and having accord- 
ingly laid them aside, she was now 
amusing herself by paying a round of 
visits to her friends (in the course of 
which she had arrived at the Lodge), 
and was, at the same time, occupying 
herself in looking out for some eligi- 
ble “ parti,” vice Mr. Guy Spicer, 
deceased. Whether it was her join- 
ture, or her charms, or her soft and 
tender glances, or her agreeable and 
sprightly manners, I know not—but it 
so happened, that no sooner had the 
pretty widow appeared in society at 
Drizzlewell, than she caused an in- 
tense sensation. Young gentlemen, for- 
getting former vows of fidelity, offered 
the incense of their homage upon her 
shrine—elder persons, more eligible 
matches, bowed reverently before 
her—married men forsook their law- 
ful spouses—the unmarried their be- 
trothed—and every presentable mortal 


of the male sex, young, middle-aged, 
and elderly, about the village, seemed 
smitten with her charms; in short, 
the pretty widow had become the 
fashion; she flirted and coquetted 
with them all; and in proportion as 
she became the admiration and idol of 
the sterner sex, she grew, of course, 
the envy, and object of detestation of 
her own. 

In addition to her many charms, 
mental as well as personal, the pretty 
widow possessed a power of drollery 
and repartee which rendered her a 
customer rather dangerous to be tri- 
fled with, as that grim and conceited 
young Cockney warrior, the Honour. 
able Augustus Sucklethumbkin, a 
lieutenant in the Buffs, then on a 
visit to his former major, discovered, 
to his serious discomposure. They 
met in a crowded party in the bril- 
liant saloon of Mrs. Sabretasch; a 
little knot of admirers had, as usual, 
clustered round the pretty widow, 
who was chattering and flirting away 
with her accustomed volubility, when 
the Honourable Augustus Suckle- 
thumbkin advanced, in an uncom- 
monly stiff neckcloth, with the same 
supercilious and _ self-satisfied smile 
upon his face which it was the cus- 
tom of that distinguished officer to 
assume whenever he found himself 
thrown into the society of provincials. 

“Mrs. Guy Spicer, allow me to 
present my friend, Mr. Augustus 
Sucklethumbkin,” said the smiling and 
good-humoured little major’s lady. 

The lieutenant bowed with a con- 
ceited veni-vidi-vici sort of air, worthy 
of Brummel, or that incomparably less- 
distinguished man who first used the 
phrase. 

The wicked widow took his mea- 
sure at a glance, and smiling benignly 
upon him with her dark lustrous eyes, 
by way of opening the conversation 
inquired ‘if he did not find the room 
rather warm ?” 

* Uncommonly, tho’” lisped the 
Honourable Augustus Sucklethumb- 
kin, tho’ much tho’, that I have 
got quite a palpitation of the heart.” 

And the son of Mars, as he spoke, 
bowed, and laid his hand upon the 
place where that organ is usually sup- 
posed to be situated. 

‘Dear me,” rejoined the widow, 
with one of her most sunny smiles, 
directing, at the same time an arch 
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look in the direction of my uncle, 
who stood near her, * I think I have 
heard that is a complaint to which 
fools are very subject.” 

The Honourable Augustus Suckle- 
thumbkin, although undoubtedly a 
valiant warrior, and in his own realms 
of Cockaigne bold enough among the 
straw-bonnet-makers of Cranbourne- 
alley, was not at all prepared for this 
kind of raillery, and found himself 
somewhat at a loss for a suitable 
reply. To smother his confusion, he 
extracted his hankerchief, for which 
it seemed suddenly to occur to him he 
had occasion. It was all in vain, 
however, no inspiration came to his 
relief; the Honourable Augustus 
Sucklethumbkin actually felt himself 
beginning to blush, and after several 
attempts to regain his self-possession, 
which proved abortive, withdrew in 
extreme confusion from the charge. 

I had almost forgotten to mention 
that the only distinctive marks of his 
former profession retained by Major 
Sabretasch, if they can properly be 
called so—the Buffs being only an in- 
fantry regiment—were an enormous 
pair of moustaches, which it was the 
pride and pleasure of the major’s daily 
life tonourish and cultivate assiduously; 
by the use of various unguents known 
to the perfumers of Bond-street. 
Meantime, these martial appendages 
appeared of a bluish-black hue, which 
contrasted rather oddly with the co- 
lour of the major’s hair and whiskers, 
which were by no means so dark, and 
gave rise to the unkind inference— 
which, never having been in his confi- 
dence, I am unable to refute—that the 
major was indebted to art for the un- 
common brilliancy of these martial ap- 
pendages. Major Sabretasch was stand- 
ing behind the pretty widow's chair, and 
witnessing the total rout of his gallant 
young friend, those blue-black mous- 
taches just described curled with min- 
gled feelings, among which, I am sorry 
to say, that of intense delight was very 
predominant. For Major Sabretasch, 
notwithstanding that he had a very 
pretty wife of his own, had become of 
late rather marked in his attentions to 
the handsome widow—a circumstance 
which Mrs. Sabretasch was by no 
means slow to perceive: hence the 
little divertissement | have just related, 
which, as my readers have seen, had 
turned out rather a failure. 
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The good people of Drizzlewell 
having plenty of spare time on their 
hands, and the weather being just at 
that time peculiarly fine, took it into 
their heads that they could not pos- 
sibly do better than get up a little pic- 
nic party, for the purpose of exploring 
some fine scenery a few miles distant, 
and eating a cold dinner on the grass 
afterwards. This proposition was 
started, in the first instance, by my 
uncle, at the party where occurred 
the scene just described. 

“It would be so charming,” said 
Mrs. Guy Spicer, with a toss of her 
head. 

** Delightful!” said Major Sabre- 
tasch, curling one of his blue-black 
moustaches. 

** Yes, with you of the party,” said 
my Uncle Nick. 

“You droll creature!” responded 
Mrs. Guy Spicer. 

** Yeth—very !” chimed in the Hon. 
Augustus Sucklethumbkin, who, but- 
terfly-like, was still hovering round the 
bright object which attracted while it 
singed him. 

The fete, thus originated, was pro- 
nounced the very thing. All further 
preliminaries being in due time ad- 
justed, the day was named, and a 
committee drawn up, who proceeded 
to allot that integral portion of the 
banquet to be provided by each mem- 
ber of the community. Upon my 
uncle, being a bachelor, the onus fell 
of providing cold grouse pies, and 
champagne ad libitum; the major 
and his better half were to furnish 
chickens, hams, tongues, and sundry 
articles of that description ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferdinand Fitzroy agreed to pro- 
vide the plate, glasses, &c., which were 
necessary, as well as a quantity of 
more substantial viands, together with 
a due proportion of Guinness’s bot- 
tled stout; while*the Hon. Augustus 
Sucklethumbkin pledged his honour, 
as an officer and a gentleman, that the 
band of His Majesty’s 3rd Regiment, 
the Buffs, should be in attendance, for 
the purpose of administering to the 
entertainment of the company, by 
playing sundry waltzes and polkas 
for the benefit of that portion thereof 
who were votaries of Terpsichore. 
In short, a burden was laid upon the 
back of each member of the commu- 
nity proportionate to his or her re- 
spective financial capacity. 
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The day, looked forward to with 
considerable anxiety, at length arrived. 
The morning was as bright and ge- 
nial as if it had dawned for the very 
purpose; and the festive procession, 
in vehicles of all descriptions, looked 
uncommonly gay, as it filed along the 
mountain-road, the open carriage of 
Major Sabretasch, with its prancing 
brown horses and red rosettes flashing 
and glittering in the sun, as it led the 
way. Everything looked cheerful and 
promising ; but, alas! the distance 
was not much more than half accom- 
plished when heavy masses of clouds 
were seen to rise in the wind’s eye, 
the sky became rapidly overcast, and 
the cortege had not accomplished more 
than half the distance, when heavy 
drops of rain began to fall, and in a 
short time it commenced what is called 
in Ireland an “ even-down pour”—a 
term not inexpressive for a remarkably 
wet day. There ,are few of the tri- 
vial discomforts of human life more 
aggravating than such a termination 
to a party of this description. It 
damps the spirits of the gentlemen as 
well as the dresses of the ladies ; and 
the “belles” who had set out in the 
morning in gay dresses of mousline-de- 
laine and uncommonly pretty bonnets, 
presented a very forlorn appearance 
when, having arrived at the termina- 
tion of the journey, they assembled 
round a large fire in the kitchen of 
the little village inn, to make them- 
selves as dry as possible. The Hon. 
Augustus Sucklethumbkin, who had 
travelled on an outside car, had been 
so incessant in his endeavours to pro- 
tect a young lady, his companion, 
from the inclemency of the weather, 
that he had forgotten to take care of 
himself, or rather of his russia-ducks, 
in a tight pair of which integuments 
the gallant officer had attired his 
nether man. He therefore looked 
very drooping indeed, and afforded 
much laughter to the female portion 
of the company, who witnessed with 
great satisfaction his attempts to dry 
himself, which proved abortive. 

“‘ Had you not better borrow a 
change of dress from the landlord?” 
Mrs. Guy Spicer kindly suggested. 

“Or a petticoat from his wife?” 
said my uncle. 

Mr. Augustus Sucklethumbkin 
vouchsafed no reply, but looked un- 
commonly fierce, as, witha coat-tail sub- 
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ducted under each arm, he endeavoured 
to render less uncomfortable that por- 
tion of his frame which had received 
the greatest damage; having, as he 
piteously described it, been seated ina 
pool of water for the last hour. 

As soon as the company had dried 
themselves as much as it was possible, 
a council of war was held, and it was 
debated what was best to be done 
under the circumstances. To dine 
upon the grass was out of the question 
in any case; and as the weather did 
not present the slightest appearance 
of improvement, it was at length de- 
cided that they should take possession 
of a large schoolhouse which fortu- 
nately stood close by, where the tables 
and benches would be very useful for 
the purposes of the banquet, and 
might be afterwards removed, in order 
to afford space for such of the party 
as might feel disposed to indulge in 
the amusement of dancing. 

There was a large house close ad- 
joining—the residence of Lord Tufton 
—which Mrs. Guy Spicer said would 
be much more comfortable and con- 
venient for the purpose, especially as 
that nobleman was not at home; but 
the major being of opinion that there 
might be some difficulty in gaining 
over the domestics left in charge 
thereof, this idea was abandoned. And 
the schoolmaster with his colony of 
bare-legged urchins, having been, with 
a little persuasion, dislodged, in a 
very short time fires were lighted, 
hampers unpacked, tables laid, wine 
decanted, and all the necessary prepa- 
rations satisfactorily completed. A 
few tables and benches raised upon a 
sort of platform at one end of the 
room made a capital orchestra, upon 
which Lieutenant Sucklethumbkin 
having drawn up the band, ordered 
them to play at intervals during the 
repast. 

It is curious, in this sublunary world, 
what trifling circumstances lead ‘to 
important and serious events, the more 
especially if there have been previously 
in existence any influences at work, 
or any tendency calculated to produce 
them. As I have already related, 
there never had been any friendship 
between the major and my uncle: to 
adopt a vulgar phrase, there was no 
love lost between them; and I have 
some reason to fear that there existed, 
on my uncle’s part, a sort of jealousy, 
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which, perhaps, was unknown even to 
himself; for he was man of the kind- 
est nature, even towards his new 
neighbour, previous to whose arrival 
my Uncle Nick had certainly been the 
greatest man in the place. His opi- 
nion upon all points was treated with 
the greatest respect; his dinners, 
whenever he chose to give one, were 
eaten with much satisfaction; but no 
sooner had the more brilliant enter- 
tainments of the major—which, I am 
assured, were not half so agreeable— 
been given, than my uncle began to 
think that he had, in some way or 
other, he scarcely knew how, suffered 
an eclipse. Although his circum- 
stances were not only independent but 
even affluent, he felt himself quite 
unable to compete, in regard of mag- 
nificence of display, with his richer 
neighbour. He had neither a yacht, 
nor aman cook, nor an open carriage ; 
and although his stud of hunters was 
unexceptionable, he had neither the 
same number nor variety either of 
horses, or of grooms, or of equipages, 
as themajor. No monarch—noteven 
arailway king—sees himself deposed 
without someregret ; and hence my un- 
cle, when he perceived that the gorman- 
dising squires, his neighbours, prefer- 
red the sumptuous banquets spread at 
the Lodge to stretching their legs 
under his mahogany, although he bore 
the major no positive ill-will, yet had 
brought himself into that frame of 
mind which would render an open 
quarrel by no means an improbable 
contingency, in case any circumstance 
should arise calculated to warrant it. 
The major, like Galleo, cared for 
none of these things, or was too much 
wrapped up in his own importance and 
magnificence to take the least heed of 
sundry symptoms which might have 
warned him that there was a danger- 
ous mine in his vicinity. He might, if 
he bad had the least sense in the world, 

have discerned, by the voice of thunder 
in which my uncle ordered bis old and 
favourite servant Owen, whom the 
major had directed to unpack a ham- 
per, *‘ to come and attend to his own 
master, before he minded any one 
else,” that a storm was brewing, which, 
if he had possessed a little prudent fore- 
sight, or adopted a more conciliatory 
demeanour, he might easily, to use a 
celebrated figure of speech used by 
Mr. Brewster of the Irish bar, “ have 
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not. 

The banquet had commenced, and 
was discussed with much satisfaction 
by the guests, whose appetites were 
whetted by the keen mountain air. 
The champagne was pronounced un- 
exceptionable ; and, notwithstanding 
the incessant rain, every one seemed 
disposed to enjoy themselves. 

At a snug little table,” which was 
planted in one corner of the room 
near the top, surrounded by the pret- 
tiest women of the company, whom he 
had dextrously contrived to lure to 
his neighbourhood, with my uncle’s 
largest grouse pie before him (how it 
had got there was never discovered), 
Mrs. Guy Spicer smiling her prettiest 
smiles right opposite, and flanked on 
either side by a flask of champagne, 
sat Major Sabretasch, in all his glory, 
curling his blue moustaches, and help- 
ing himself and the ladies to grouse 
pie and champagne with great satis- 
faction; while from another table, 
some distance off, my uncle Nick re- 
garded his operations with as discon- 
tented a countenance as it was possible 
for a gentleman so distinguished by his 
good-nature and gaiety to assume. 
In short, my uncle was very seriously 
displeased: in the first instance, be- 
cause the major had appropriated to 
himself Mrs. Guy Spicer; in the se- 
cond, for that he had also become pos- 
sessed of his very largest and finest 
grouse pie; in the third, because the 
major was upon this, as well as upon 
all former occasions, playing the first 
fiddle, and assuming unto himself all 
that importance which he considered 
due to his exalted station, apparently 
in utter disregard that there was then 
present any gentleman of any impor- 
tance or consideration whatsoever. 
The whole thing was, in short, griev- 
ously aggravating, and my uncle deter- 
mined to avail himself of the very first 
opportunity that offered itself to ex- 
press his opinion of the conduct of the 
major, whose predatory propensities, 
in regard of the grouse pie as well as 
of the pretty widow, had inspired him 
with intense disgust. 

Dinner was over, the tables were 
cleared, and Colonel Horseman, a re- 
tired dragoon, got upon his legs to 
make a speech. 

** He wished,” he said, * to ask the 
company to drink the health of the 
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officers of the Buffs, not only for 
their own presence upon this festive 
occasion, but for their good nature 
in providing the band, which had con- 
tributed so much to the harmony of 
the evening.” 

Having expressed himself to the 
above effect, the ex-dragoon sat down, 
and Mr. Augustus Sucklethumbkin, 
who was evidently labouring under 
that nervous trepidation incidental to 
gentlemen who, unused to public ora- 
tory, will make after-dinner speeches, 
was relieved from his anxiety by Major 
Sabretasch, who, with his usual pomp, 
having adjusted each of his moustaches 
quite to his satisfaction, thus began— 

« Ladies and gentlemen !— Although 
it has pleased her Majesty to dispense 
with my humble services, as I am no 
longer a member of that distinguished 
regiment, to which I shall ever feel it 
an honour to have belonged, I feel 
myself called upon to return you 
thanks for the 

«Why can’t you put a tune to it, 
major? I am sure you sing like a 
nightingale,” interrupted at this junc- 
ture ‘a voice from the lower end of the 
room, which those who were acquainted 
with it had no difficulty in recognising 
as belonging to my uncle Nick. 

Silence! bravo!” sung out Mr. 
Augustus Sucklethumbkin, by the way 
of encouragement tv his former major, 
who attempted to resume the thread 
of his discourse, so cruelly interrupted. 
He had scarcely, however, uttered 
more than a few words, when his eye 
was attracted by my uncle Nick, who 
was making one of the most hideous 
faces at him it is possible to conceive— 
a feat which he had a very dextrous 
mode of performing, by making his 
hair and eyebrows approximate. It 
was a curious knack my uncle had of 
being able to make one of the very 
ugliest faces I ever saw; and I am 
very sorry to say he put it in practice 
upon this festive occasion for the pur- 
pose of confusing the major, an end 
which it answered completely; for 
after a few broken sentences, uttered 
amid a suppressed titter, that warrior 
resumed his seat, his moustaches ac- 
tually curling themselves with sup- 
pressed indignation. 

This little scene did not, however, 
contribute in the least to mar the 
harmony of. the evening ; for on the 
tables being shortly afterwards stowed 
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away, the band struck up a lively air, 
and the dancing commenced with great 
spirit, the Hon. Augustus Suckle- 
thumbkin, whose russia-ducks were 
now completely dry, and whose spirits 
were much elated by the champagne 
he had swallowed, opening the ball 
with Mrs. Guy Spicer. The next 
dance was a polka, for which that lady 
had engaged herself to the major ; 
but when the music commenced, the 
gentleman was nowhere to be 
found. 

* Allow me to offer myself as a 
substitute,” said Mr. Augustus Suc- 
klethumbkin, whose awe of the widow 
had, under the combined influence of 
dancing and champagne, by this time 
completely disappeared. 

“* Take compassion on me, rather,” 
said the ex-Colonel of Dragoons—* a 
lieutenant can never supply the place 
of a major.” 

* Have pity upon me!” exclaimed 
my uncle, going down upon one knee, 
and looking as imploringly as he pos- 
sibly could. 

* I will, you droll creature,” said 
Mrs. Guy Spicer, “ provided you con- 
duct yourself with propriety, and make 
no ugly faces.” 

My uncle promised—seized the 
lady’s hand, and was just about poising 
himself upon the light fantastic toe, 
when in came Major Sabretasch. 

“ I think Mrs. Guy Spicer engaged 
herself to me for the dance,” said he, 
with as much impetuosity as it would 
be consistent with his dignity to 
betray. 

** You are too late, old boy,” replied 
my uncle. 

The major, his indignation roused 
by an appellation so familiar, said— 

“ T am sure Mrs. Guy Spicer would 
rather not dance with you, sir.” 

** Choose between us,” said my 
uncle ;, “ your will is my pleasure.” 

** [ shall dance with you, you droll 
creature, of course,” said the pretty 
widow, with a toss of her head, 

** You shall not, madam!” replied 
the major, in a towering passion. 

“ Phew!’ said my uncle, “ won't 
she ;” and off went that gentleman and 
Mrs. Guy Spicer. 

The measure of the major’s wrath 
was now full to overflowing. It was 
aggravating in the highest degree, not 
only to see Mrs. Guy Spicer thus car- 
ried off, but to behold at a distance 
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his own wife evidently enjoying his 
discomfiture extremely. 

« T['ll call that fellow out,” 
Major Sabretasch, half aloud. 

* [ think you should,” said Mr. 
Augustus Sucklethumbkin, who being 
close behind, had heard the half-mut- 
tered exclamation. 

« He’s an impudent puppy; he in- 
sulted me at dinner,” said the major. 

« Yeth, tho he did,” responded Mr. 
Augustus Sucklethumbkin. 

“Take him a message to-morrow 
morning, like a good fellow,” said the 
major. 

* Certainly, by all means,” replied 
Mr. Sucklethumbkin, who had not the 
smallest objection to have his major 
shot at. 

Meantime the dance had concluded, 
and having conducted Mrs. Guy Spicer 
to her seat, my uncle was strolling 
about the room, when he met his 
friend, Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan, a 
sporting gentleman in a green cut-away 
coat and corduroy smallclothes. 

“Jerry,” said he, “1 hate that 
Major Sabretasch.” 

“So do I, by jingo,” said Mr. 
O’ Callaghan. 

‘| think I'll have a shot at him,” 
said my uncle Nick. 

“Do so, by all means,” 
O'Callaghan. 

“‘ Has he given me enough of pro- 
vocation, I wonder?” inquired my 
uncle. 

“* You’ve given him plenty, anyhow,” 
said Mr. O’Callaghan. 

“Do you think so?” inquired my 
uncle. 

“Indeed I do,” said Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan, who was a bit of a fire-eater 
in his way. 

“ He is such a d—d puppy,” said 
my uncle. 

** So he is,” responded Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan. 

“ Well, we'll sleep over it, at all 
events,” said my uncle; “ and if the 
morning be fine, why we may as well 
amuse ourselves in that way as in any 
other,” said my uncle. “So you can 
come home with me, andsleepat Badger 
Hall, and we will talk the matter over 
when we have more time.” 


said 


said Mr. 


“ The evaporation of a joyous day 
Is like the last glass of champagne, without 
The foam that made its virgin bumper gay ; 
Or like a system coupled with a doubt ; 
Or like a soda bottle, when its spray 
Has eparkled, and let half the spirit out." 
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So sung Lord Byron; and so, I 
presume, it was found by the party, 
who, having had champagne and 
polkas to their hearts’ content, arrived 
about midnight, excessively fatigued, 
at Drizzlewell, and separated shortly 
afterwards, each to their respective 
homes, noneof them, with theexception 
of the parties immediately concerned, 
having the most remote idea that any- 
thing had occurred of sufficient im- 
portance to justify an appeal to arms. 
But such is life: we mingle in its 
crowded dance, careless and unob- 
servant, while every day, before our 
very eyes, is passing some event big 
with the fate of others, which may 
terminate in a duel, a marriage, or a 
tragedy! But these serious reflections 


are out of place: I beg pardon of my 
readers, and proceed. 
. * 


* * 


Day had scarcely more than dawned 
upon the following morning, when a 
light dogeart, drawn by a grey horse, 
with a very short tail, might have 
been descried proceeding leisurely 
along the road which led from the 
village of Drizzlewell towards the 
Lodge. The driver of that equi- 
page, clad in his accustomed dress 
of green cut-away coat, with sport- 
ing buttons, and corduroy small- 
clothes, seemed to enjoy, not only 
the morning air, but his cigar very 
much, as, perched upon a seat so 
high that he seemed to be standing, 
he let the “ribbands” lie carelessly 
upon the neck of the short-tailed grey 
horse, and looked about him as if 
greatly delighted by his contemplation 
of the beauties of nature. A sudden 
turn in the road disclosed an object 
which flashed and glittered in the 
morning sun, which Mr. Jerry O’Cal- 
laghan had no great difficulty, even at 
that distance, in recognising as the 
very spruce and highly-varnished gig 
of Major Sabretasch. 

“What can this mean?” thought 
he, as, gathering up the rein in one 
hand, he seized the whip in the 
other, and bestowed a dextrous flip 
upon the off ear of the grey horse, 
who shook his head, as if to resent 
the indignity, and forthwith set off at 
a canter. 

The conjecture of Mr. Jerry 
O'Callaghan did not prove erroneous. 
A few moments, and up came a bright 
bay mare at a slapping pace; behind 

oO 
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her was the varnished gig, and in that 
vehicle sat the Hon. Augustus Suckle- 
thumbkin, looking very grim indeed. 
Pulling up the mare with a sudden 
jerk, which threw her upon her 
haunches, he saluted Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan. 

“ Why, bleth my soul!” said he, 
“this is an unexpected pleasure: I 
was just on my way to call upon your 
friend.” 

“ And I was just upon mine to pay 
my respects to Major Sabretasch,” 
said Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan, with a 
pleasant smile. 

“1 presume we are both upon the 
same errand ?” said Mr. Sucklethumb- 
kin. 

* Very likely,” responded Mr. Jerry 
O'Callaghan, drily. 

« Perhaps you are come to make an 
apology,” said the lieutenant, as a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him. 

“Are you?” responded Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan. 

“1 am coming to ask for one,” re- 
plied the lieutenant, drawing himself 
up with much dignity. 

“So am I,” said Mr. Jerry O’Cal- 
laghan. 

“© We can’t do anything of the kind,” 
responded the Hon. Augustus Suckle- 
thumbkin; ‘it's quite out of the 
question.” 

“Neither can we,” said Jerry, 
throwing away the end of his cigar, 
and extracting a fresh one. “So I 
suppose neither of us need go any 
further ; we can settle the prelimi- 
naries here.” 

«* What's to be done?” inquired the 
lieutenant. 

** We must burn powder, of course,” 
replied Mr. O'Callaghan. 

** Name your time and place, then,” 
said the lieutenant; “and let it be as 
soon as possible, else the affair will get 
wind; and we shall all be put in quod.” 

«I don’t know a nicer or quieter 
spot than the deer’s-meadow ; and, I 
suppose, in another hour you can have 
your man on the ground—it’s not 
very far off.” 

“ Certainly: we shall be there by 
half-past six at farthest,” said Mr. 
Sucklethumbkin, consulting his watch. 

“Very well: you'll find us ready.” 

And each of the gentlemen having 
turned his respective horse, they 
parted. 

“Is your master up, Owen?” in- 
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quired Mr. O'Callaghan of that 
domestic, as he pulled up the grey 
horse, covered with foam, at the door 
of Badger Hall. 

* Not stirring yet, sir,” replied the 
servant, glancing uneasily at the 
querist, as if he thought there was 
something in the wind, 

Mr. O'Callaghan forthwith pro. 
ceeded to my uncle’s chamber, which 
having entered, he flung open the 
shutters, threw up the window, and 
gave the somnolent tenant thereof, 
who was snoring heartily, a shake 
that might have wakened the seven 
sleepers. 

“ By jingo, they'll fight!” cried Mr. 
Jerry O'Callaghan. 

“ Fight? Who? What?” inquired 
my uncle, only half awake, raising 
himself in bed. 

“Why, Sabretasch, of course. 
Didn't you tell me to take a message 
to him?” 

“T had forgotten all about it, but I re- 
member it now”—said my uncle, plung- 
ing his head into a basin of cold water, 
the tonic effects of which soon restored 
him to the perfect use of his faculties. 
While he was making his toilette, Mr. 
O'Callaghan proceeded to inform him 
of what had taken place, interspersed 
with certain shrewd comments of his 
own upon the conduct of the Hon. 
Augustus Sucklethumbkin, to whom, 
it appeared, Mr. O'Callaghan had 
made a present of his extreme aver- 
sion. 

The grey dawn had melted away into 
as beautiful a summer’s morning as ever 
was seen: the tops of the Carlingford 
mountains were tinted with red light, 
and the waters of the bay sparkled in 
the sunshine, as my Uncle Nick and 
Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan entered the field 
known by the name of the deer’s 
meadow, about five minutes before the 
appointed time. My uncle, enveloped 
in a huge blue cloak, the folds of 
which were wrapped closely around 
his stalwart form, strode hastily along, 
with a “mild havanna” between his 
lips. Mr. O’Callaghan walked be- 
side him, while in the rere followed 
the faithful Owen, with a very rueful 
expression of countenance, carrying 
a small mahogany case, the brazen 
clasps of which flashed and glittered 
in the sun. 

‘I think this ought to be about the 
ground,” said Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan, 
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receiving from the hands of Owen the 
brass-bound mahogany case, the con- 
tents of which he proceeded to inves- 
tigate. 

« And as sweet a spot for a gentle- 
man to be stretched on a quilt of 
daisies as ever my eyes lighted upon,” 
replied my uncle; “ but what o'clock 
is it, Owen ?” 

«‘ Twenty minutes to seven,” replied 
that domestic, extracting from his 
pocket a watch of about the dimensions 
of a turnip. 

“ We must give them half-an-hour’s 
Jaw,” said my uncle; “ they had far- 
ther to come than we had.” 

‘* Here’s some one, anyhow,” replied 
Mr. O'Callaghan, as a shout in the 
distance broke upon his ear. 

“’Tis the peelers, maybe, your 
honour,” suggested Owen, touching 
his hat. 

He had scarcely spoken when two 
figures on horseback, one rather in 
front of the other, were descried 
rapidly crossing the country in the 
direction of the deer’s-meadow. On 
they came at a slapping pace, clearing 
everything that came in their way. 
They drew rapidly near. A stiff 
fence—a regular rasper, that would 
have made many a bold Galway rider 
crane—bounded the northern extre- 
mity of the field. The foremost rider 
went slap at it, his horse well in hand, 
in a swinging canter: another instant, 
and clearing the rasper gallantly, his 
whip in his mouth, in came Major 
Sabretasch of the Buffs, followed by 
the lieutenant, who did not make his 
entré in a inanner nearly so grace- 
ful, but seemed to sit uneasily in his 
saddle. 

“This looks well, at all events,” 
said my uncle. 

“No funking,” replied Mr. Jerry 
O’Callaghan ; “although riding a tho- 
roughbred hack across the country 
has by no means a tendency to steady 
a man’s hand for anything of this 
sort.” ; 2 

As soon as the lieutenant had de- 
scended from his charger, he nodded 
in recognition of Mr. Jerry O’Cal- 
laghan, an act of courtesy which that 
gentleman returned by a _ profound 
cbeisance, remarking, at the same time, 
that the morning was uncommonly 
favourable for the work. 

“ Charming!” lisped the 
gustus Sucklethumbkin. 

‘IT suppose the sooner 


’ 
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work the better,” replied Jerry; “but 
where are your tools?” 

“We've got none,” responded the 
lieutenant; “and there was no time 
to send to look for such articles ; but 
I suppose we can have the use of 
yours ?” 

*‘ With all the pleasure in life!” 
said Mr. O'Callaghan. “ Beautiful 
tools they are, and have done work in 
their time.” 

‘«* Saw-handles, I perceive ?” said the 
Hon. Augustus Sucklethumbkin. 

“ The more handy on that account,” 
replied my uncle's second. I sup- 
pose we may as well load now.” 

** By all means.” 

«© Come here, Owen,” shouted Mr. 
O'Callaghan. 

And that worthy functionary ad- 
vancing, produced a huge bundle, 
wrapped in a chequer handkerchief, 
which, having deposited on the grass, 
he proceeded carefully to untie. 

It was worth any money, my uncle 
used to say, to witness the English 
officer’s face of astonishment as the 
contents of that bundle became gra- 
dually revealed to his eye. There was 
first of all a big canvas bag, chuck 
full of bullets, newly melted, a huge 
flask, rudely constructed of cow’s horn, 
amply supplied with Pigou and Wilks’ 
best powder, a box of percussion-caps, 
and another full of leather wadding. 
In short, there was ammunition almost 
sufficient for a whole platoon of gre- 
nadiers. 

‘* Why, bleth my thoul,” said the 
Hon. Augustus, “ what can you be 
going to do with all that ?” 

“We may want most of it before 
we're done,” replied Mr. Jerry O’Cal- 
laghan. 

“‘ Ridiculous!” said the lieutenant, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

«You and I may have to take a 
turn,” responded Mr. O'Callaghan, 
with a grim smile, proceeding to load. 

The lieutenant said nothing, but did 
not look quite at his ease. All neces- 
sary preliminaries having been ar- 
ranged, my uncle Nick and Major Sa- 
bretasch were placed “ within that 
gentlemanly distance,” twelve paces ; 
and it was agreed upon that after the 
words, *“* Gentlemen, are you ready— 
fire!’ were uttered, each of them was 
to blaze away. The pistols were placed 
in their hands, and the seconds with- 
drew to a short distance. 

** Gentlemen, are you ready?” said 
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scarcely spoken, when a new actor 
made his appearance upon the scene, 
whose appearance was so extraordinary 
that the words which were trembling 
on the lips of the lieutenant were ar- 
rested: he was an elderly gentleman, 
in a broad-brimmed hat and coat, the 
tails of which were streaming in the 
wind as he rushed in, unmistakeably 
proclaimed his profession. He scream- 
ed as he drew near, with hands up- 
lifted— 

*“*T am a man of peace. I forbid 
this unholy and mortal encounter. I 
forbid it in the name of 4 

“ Out of the way or you'll be shot,” 
interrupted my uncle, in a voice of 
thunder. 

“ Fire!” shouted Mr. O'Callaghan. 

“Fire! fire!” responded the Hon. 
Augustus Sucklethumbkin, as if he 
was greatly afraid there should be no 
duel after all. 

* Crack! crack!” went the pistols, 
off flew the broad-brimmed hat, down 
went the Quaker, and down also, with 
a bullet in the calf of his leg, went 
Major Sabretasch of the Buffs. 

** Good heavens! he’s hit, I fear !” 
said my uncle. 

« By jingo! he has shot the Qua- 
ker!” shouted Mr. Jerry O’Cal- 
laghan. 

** Bleth my thoul ! how extraordina- 
ry!" said the Hon. Augustus Suckle- 
thumbkin, with a face of great dis- 
may. 

Both surmises were in some degree 
correct. Major Sabretasch was found, 
upon examination, to have received the 
injury already mentioned, which for 
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some time spoiled his dancing ; while 
the man of peace was stunned by a 
graze from the bullet of the major's 
pistol, who, whether designedly, or 
whether in the distraction caused by 
this unexpected apparition, had in his 
hurry fired at the wrong man, and 
had very nearly terminated the useful 
existence of the man of peace, whose 
residence being close adjoining had 
given him the opportunity of observing 
what was about to take place. 

“ Verily I thought I was shot,” 
said the Quaker, who had now some- 
what revived, and was sitting on the 
grass, rubbing his head, and looking 
eagerly at his broad-brim, which had 
a great hole in the crown. 

“Friend, thou hadst no business 
here,” said my uncle Nick. 

“IT remember,” said Mr. Jerry 
O'Callaghan, “something like this 
once before. We had got into a field, 
in the demesne of the Lord Bishop of 
Kildare, the ground was measured, 
the men placed, and we were just going 
to fire, when the bishop's servant ap- 
peared, with his master’s compliments, 
to say that his lordship had a great 
objection to gentlemen shooting each 
other in his grounds, and one of us, I 
forget which, shot away the flunkey’s 
coat tail by accident.” 

I have nothing to add, except that 
Major Sabretasch of the Buffs did not 
dance the polka for a considerable time 
after this accident, and that my uncle 
Nick proposed, in due course, to Mrs. 
Guy Spicer, and was—rejected, for 
which | take this opportunity to thank 
that lady, as I am now his heir, and 
reside in Badger Hall. 
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Tue distinguishing characteristic of 
modern fiction, as compared with that 
of an older date, has hitherto been its 
scrupulous fidelity to actual nature. 
And this is considered to form its 
claim to superiority. To limn an un- 
deniable counterpart of what is, con- 
stitutes the popular standard of suc- 
cess in an author ; and a comparison 
between what he writes and what he 
sees, is the recognised criterion 
whereby the public is to pronounce on 
his merit. 

There were some dissentients from 
this doctrine always. People—and 
people of taste, too—would shake 
their heads, and refuse to admit the 
unqualified application of such a test, 
grounding their hesitation, however, 
rather on certain undefinable sensi- 
bilities and intuitions in their own 
inner nature, than on any distinct ob- 
jections, to be stated in terms, so as 
to be understood at once. They were 
content to have their own—prejudices, 
if you please,—and hug them. They 


did not go the length of insisting on 
your adopting them; and this was 
because they could not tell why they 
retained them. 

Let us try to embody the objection 


interms. The fine arts—and we may 
include the literature of fiction in the 
term—all hang together by certain 
great and leading analogies. They 
address themselves to the same de- 
partment of the mind, and call for 
similar qualities in those who pursue 
them ; and this is because they come 
within the confines of Poetry. They 
are arts of imitation, in one sense, all 
of them. But they are preserved 
from a lapse into the other imitative 
arts, by the necessity for a certain dis- 
criminative, originating and creative 
power, by the exercise of which, out 
of the materials of nature heaped 
about on every side, the artist may 
construct what will be in harmony 
with a general nature, derived by a 
sort of abstraction from particular na- 
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tures, and absolutely identical with 
none of them. 

Knowing this, but not being able 
to say according to what rules what 
seemed a faith rather than a convic- 
tion was to be proved, the dissentients 
were content, as we have said, to 
have their objection, and keep it. In 
the meantime, the supremacy of actual 
and visible nature was the doctrine 
of the day. A subservient and blind 
devotion to this idol was the ascendant 
creed. Poetry, painting, sculpture, 
all were brought to the question by 
its canon, and subjected to a rigid and 
uncompromising comparison with it. 

In the mean-time, the discovery was 
made which put the matter to the 
proof. The fleeting images of the 
mirror were seized and rendered per- 
manent in the perfection of their out- 
line and tone. Nature was brought 
bodily into subjection, and chained, 
like a wild creature in a cage, for the 
inspection of the curious. 

Great results were anticipated, and 
great results have, doubtless, been at- 
tained, though in some respects dif- 
ferent from what were expected. In 
subjects in which mere senseless mat- 
ter had to be represented, the perfec- 
tion of resemblance was arrived at. 
The landscape, the edifice, the picture, 
the bust, all are transferred in their 
integrity to the plate, and the Daguer- 
reotype is, as far as they are con- 
cerned, the immortaliser of light, 
shadow, and form. But where man— 
already immortal—was_ placed _be- 
fore the lens, and the sun called 
upon to paint him with its faithful 
but unliving hand, it was soon found 
that the effect was not so trium- 
phant as was anticipated. There were 
the unmistakeable features, no doubt: 
cut, chiselled, graven, hewn, as it were, 
into the hardness of the image. You 
were forced to confess that mechanical 
accuracy had been arrived at, and 
could not find a fault with outline or 
shadow: you dared not deny that 
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your friend was before you: for to do 


so, would be to question the light of 


the-sun. But were you satisfied? Is 
that what you would like to possess, 
as the semblance of one you regarded ? 
Would you preserve under this aspect 
the lineaments of your wife, your 
child, yourself? We may easily ‘anti- 
cipate the answer. The Daguerreo- 


type fails to catch true individuality of 


expression, because it is itself not 
worked by a discriminating intellect, 
which‘ can, out of the many-sided 
aspects of the human countenance, 
create for itself, as it were, that com- 
bination which shall most truly repre- 
sent the prevailing character of the 
individual. 

The consequences of this unlooked- 
for discovery soon began to make 
themselves felt in literary criticism, 
and thence, by a further progress, in 
literature itself, which is ever, to a 
certain extent, malleable under the 
sledge-hammer of the reviewers, We 
began to find ideal combinations once 
more take the place of actual portrait- 
painting. We observed Titian, Sal- 
vator, and Rembrandt, supersede the 
Teniers and Canaletti class of writers; 
in short, a poetic spirit repervading 
the literature of the day. 

In some respects, this has been 
carried too far. But all revolutions 
pass the middle line of moderation. 
It is no conclusive argument against a 
change in letters, any more than in 
politics, that it has led to excesses ; 
though it ought in both, perhaps, to 
have thus much weight, that unless 
the necessity for it be so imperious as 
to outweigh the evils certain to arise 
from the extravagant lengths to which 
the practical development of a new or 
revived principle naturally leads, the 
tempting opportunity should in general 
be allowed to pass by. 

Were it our purpose to follow out 
the subject, we might show how the 
spirit of this change has pervaded 
even history itself, lighting up its 
sober page with a ray of imaginatory 
colouring ; or rather, perhaps, fur- 
nishing our eyes with a tinted glass, 
through which some of the hues be- 
come heightened, some neutralised, 
some lost, and a falsely harmonious 
tone is imparted to the whole. 

As it is, we are enabled, in the 
affecting tale before us, to point to 
the influence of this reaction, where it 
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has worked for good. Not many years 
ago, we should have had it objected 
to this story that it was unnatural, 
because it is unfamiliar. We should 
have had the finger laid upon parti- 
cular incidents, and because they were 
unlikely to have occurred as matter- 
of-fact, they would have been set 
down as untrue. What a difference 
does indeed exist between what is 
unreal and untrue! Some of the 
finest compositions of all ages belong 
to the Utopia of fancy: but how true 
they are! Is the microscopic portrait- 
painting of yesterday equally so? Hea- 
ven forbid we should be obliged to think 
so! It doubtless excels the unnatural 
dramatic manufactures of two centu- 
ries ago, as much as it does the insipid 
and false novel-spinning of a hundred 
years later ; but it needs no very vio- 
lent stretch of judgment in us, who 
have both models before us, and are 
removed from the influences of a pre- 
vailing fashion, to perceive how far 
the one comes short of the universal 
and eternal truthfulness of the other. 

And this tale, too, with all its im- 
possibilities, is, in the best sense, true ; 
and being so, it affects us powerfully, 
and for good. It is evidently not in- 
tended to have for its primary object 
the delineation of character, or the 
development of incident. A great 
moral argument is extended upon a 
slight frame-work of story, and little 
is wanted to make the whole tale 
purely allegorical. The two male 
principles—that of Faith on the one 
side, and of Unbelief on the other, are 
brought visibly before us, in the 
persons of the two principal cha- 

racters ; and they work upon the re- 

ceptive intellect, under the form of 
the heroine, who is made to pass 
through all the grades of ditliculty, 
struggle, and dilemma, from which 
nothing less than the immolation of 
every earthly hope and joy is made to 
accomplish her deliverance. 

Viewing it in this light—that is, asa 
metaphysical, or rather, perhaps, an 
evangelical mystery, illustrated by 
means of human incidents—the reader 
will be the better able to account for 
and understand the predominance of 
reflection over action all through, and 
the solemn and significant importance 
with which persons and events, belong- 
ing to our own times and our own 
sphere, are invested. Were the tale 
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viewed merely as a romance, Raymond 
and Arabyn would form too diametrical 
a contrast, and assume too elevated a 
tone. They should be cast back into 
the era of the crusades, to justify their 
bearing and their acts. Both of them 
would be too spiritual and sublime to in- 
terest us. The opening scene—a youth, 
in the depths of an Arabian desert, 
bending over the dying form of a lovely 
woman—would be too oriental and 
poetical to be linked afterwards with 
hotels, gambling-houses and tea-tables. 
Many incongruities would offend us ; 
and the writer herself would, perhaps, 
too frequently usurp the place of her 
own dramatis persone before our 
eyes. 

But we have only to look through 
the secondary incidents to the primary 
meaning ; and, for the purpose of em- 
bodying so high an argument, per- 
haps no better time, place, or manner 
could have been chosen; though we 
must say that it is the first attempt we 
remember to have seen in English, at 
laying the scene of a parabolical nar- 
rative at our very door. 

The tale opens, as we have said, in 
the desert of Arabia, There we find 
a young Englishman, Raymond, in the 
act of closing the eyes of his youthful 
and lovely wife, who has journeyed 
with him so far, and at last lays herself 
down in the wilderness, to pay the 
debt of nature. She dies: and—the 
first despair of the bereaved husband 
being past, he vows himself thence- 
forward to a life of Christian useful- 
ness. But his difficulty is, how to do 
the most good. At first he inclines to 
combat the spirit of evil, as it works 
upon médgses ; but finally resolves on 
searching for it in some individual em- 
bodied form, wherein it might present 
to him a tangible opposition, such as 
Appolyon is represented by Bunyan as 
offering to Christian. It seems asif he 
had an intuition, or revealed idea, that 
an enemy of this nature would be pro- 
vided him; for when, having arrived 
at Constantinople, he finds himself in 
the presence of a young countryman 
of his own, of brilliant talents and 
known scepticism, he at once recog- 
nises in him the fated foe with whom 
he is to engage in the great encounter 
to which he had devoted himself. 

And here we must parenthetically 
lament the unsatisfactory sound of the 
title our gifted authoress has pitched 
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upon— Use and Abuse.” It might 
mean anything; and, in this par- 
ticular instance, means nothing. Even 
that nothing is repulsive. The book 
might be a law book, or a medical 
book, or a penny tract. Nobody ought 
to be expected to guess that it is a 
philosophical story, arguing out ques- 
tions of high import and considerable 
complexity, with no ordinary ingenuity 
and eloquence. We hope that the 
fate of the book, as to its popularity, 
may not be settled by its title. If it 
be, the device on the seal which shuts 
it against ordinary curiosity, most as- 
suredly will be found to be * Use and 
Abuse.” 

Arabyn—for so is the impersonation 
of the Evil Principle named—is at 
first uncommunicative, and reluctant 
to bear his part in the struggle. Nay, 
so far is he from being a willing com- 
batant, that he quits Constantinople, 
as soon as the restoration of his health, 
for a time impaired, permits; and 
contrives, for a considerable time, to 
elude the vigilance of Raymond. 

But before we pursue him, it will 
be necessary to trace a little more in 
detail the circumstances under which 
the Christian champion and the Infidel 
fugitive have parted. Raymond had 
contrived, by the lofty and calm ear- 
nestness of his inquiries, to worm 
from Arabyn the “ history of the life 
of his mind,” wherein all the malign 
influences, the follies, the crimes, 
and the sophistry, that had made him 
what he was, were detailed at length. 
This constitutes, in short, the epitome 
of the scheme of scepticism, contain- 
ing an embodied statement of that 
side of the question. 

Raymond had accordingly found 
substantive materials to work upon ; 
but as duplicity was one amongst the 
avowed principles on which the infidel 
acted, all this would not have been 
enough for after-use to Raymond, in 
the conviction of the offender himself, 
and in his exposure to others, had it 
not been so contrived that Arabyn, in 
flying from the man he considered at 
once his monitor and tormentor, should 
address to himaletter, in which his prin- 
ciples and practice were shortly but 
clearly summed up; and moreover, 
the plan of his future career sketched 
out, conformably to his main belief, 
that the received opinions respecting 
a future life were illusory—that sel- 
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fishness is the true spring of enjoy- 
ment, and that to that idol should be 
recklessly immolated everything that 
stands in the way of human de- 
sires. 


The letter concludes as follows :— 


“* Now, therefore, will 1 go, strong 
and calm in my own inflexible and un- 
bending mind, insensible to love, to 
hope, to fear, to ambition, except when 
I can bend them to my purpose, walk- 
ing out into this world among its weak 
inhabitants, whom I will make the un- 
conscious agents of my will—wearing 
the resemblance of their fancied virtue 
when I will; and, when 1 will, sinking 
into their reality of vice. I will not 
torture them unnecessarily ; but when- 
ever by their misery the least of my 
pleasures can be enhanced, they must 
suffer. Nay, you talk of justice—look 
well, and you will find it here. Did not 
I suffer ?—why, or by whom? Ifthere 
are powers invisible, one of them must 
have caused this my torture for their 
delight. Itis my turn now. I feel my 
nerves braced, my energies aroused, 
when I look forward to this wrestling 
match with life and man. I feel that I 
shall grow intoxicated with the exciting 
strife, like men when they play a difficult 
and subtle game. There will be for 
me a strange fascination in deceiving 
with a thousand different deceptions, 
in masking myself in goodness in order 
to lead others to evil, in counterfeiting 
despair that I may ensure success. 

** Thus will I walk on from this day, 
plucking the fruit from every tree, and 
crushing them beneath my feet, to ex- 
tract the fragrant juice; no obstruction 
shall arise even to a momentary plea- 
sure that I will not trample down, over- 
mastering life by despising its pain and 
sorrow, and using every joy it can be- 
stow, unshackled by one of those iron 
chains of duty, faith, affection, hope, or 
fear, which make of man as much a slave 
to this existence as he is to death itself. 

** This shall be my course, and, Ray- 
mond, yours will be to go forth a mar- 
tyr in heart and soul, devoting yourself 
to incessant and most irksome labour, 
depriving yourself voluntarily of every 
pleasurable sensation your nature is ca- 
pable of appreciating, for the sake of 
one unseen hope beyond the dark portals 
of the dungeon-like eternity, on whose 
threshold it may dissolve into despair. 
Go then, give your tangible life for a 
dream: I will give the untangible dream 
for a life. Follow your path—I depart 
on mine. Fulfil your work—lI will work 
my enjoyment, and let the unrevealing 
tomb judge between us. 

‘* Pattie ARABYN.” 
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This may be considered too bold 
and unrestrained for an actual con- 
fession. Taken as the heart's creed of 
scepticism, it is only the truth; and 
we must once more beg of the reader 
to bear in mind that it is in this meta- 
phorical light alone the incidents of 
the story become natural and signifi- 
cant. 

The scene now changes to England. 
A querulous, selfish, unbelieving, rich 
old gentleman, named Denham, lives 
at his country seat, attended by his 
gentle and pious niece, Ruth Vincent, 
who has voluntarily resigned the world 
and its pleasures, to perform what she 
deems her duty to her uncle and to 
herself. Towards her uncle, she feels 
that she owes the attention and devo- 
tion of achild. Her own great prin- 
ciple of life is self-denial. This it is 
which has placed her where we find 
her at the beginning of the story; 
this it is which actuates her during 
the whole of its action to its close. 
It is rigid, uncompromising, stern 
self-denial. Perhaps self-immolation 
would be a better word; for it is not 
only a restriction of ordinary pleasures 
this pious girl has condemned herself 
to, but a withdrawal of the very ali- 
ment of her worldly existence. Every- 
thing which nature and inclination had 
twined, or could twine, about her soul, 
is ruthlessly torn down, though along 
with it the shrine of happiness is 
dragged in ruin to the earth. 

This, again, is too much for ordinary 
human experience to justify ; and yet it 
is no more than what in the abstract 
is required of us. We scarcely dare 
hazard the conjecture which is, how- 
ever, suggested to us at almost every 
page, that the stern trials and deep 
anguish here depicted, may have 
formed part of the personal history 
of the writer; that the ultimate 
triumph, and desolation—that “ so- 
litude” which was to constitute the 
heavenly ‘ peace” of the spirit—may, 
in sad reality, have formed the consum- 
mation and close of a_ protracted 
struggle, in which wounds were re- 
ceived, the scars of which were car- 
ried into the asylum of resignation. A 
thousand things corroborate this sus- 
picion: the intensity of the feelings 
given utterance to—the constant recur- 
rence and iteration of the theme—the 
powerful and vivid colouring of the 
details—all point to a substantive ori- 
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ginal, and refer themselves to a real 
archetype. Let us pass from this theme, 
however, which, perhaps, we ought to 
have forborne from touching upon at 
all. We are gainers, at all events, by 
the heart-schooling—if such there has 
been—which has produced for us this 
bold and eloquent assertion of the 
principle of self-renouncement; one 
of the most unpalatable of all the doc- 
trines taught to man by the uncompro- 
mising code of Christianity. 

Upon the pious retirement of Ruth 
Vincent, Philip Arabyn intrudes him- 
self. His fascinating appearance and 
manners, and his consummate dissimu- 
lation, work their effect upon her 
guileless heart. She does not know 
why she ought not to love him; and 
accordingly she does love him. Ara- 
byn’s plan from the first is, to win her 
and her uncle’s wealth by religious 
professions and an assumption of ro- 
mantic melancholy ; then, having made 
her his own, to desert her, and enjoy 
as he may the riches she has brought 
him. 


* Ruth Vincent, therefore, believing 
herself by Him appointed as guardian 
most devoted and tender of one of His 
weary and heavy-laden on the earth, 
attempted not to restrain the profound 
and powerful attachment, destined b 
its very nature to end with life alone, 
which she now experienced for Philip 
Arabyn. Although she could not choose 
but mourn over the ruins of the pure 
hope which had brightened many a year 
for her, even that of making her soul 
like unto one of those vast solitudes of 
nature, in which the presence of God 
alone existeth. 

* And now, accustomed as Ruth 
Vincent was most rigidly to examine 
and sound the secret springs of her own 
actions, she almost trembled as she felt 
how inexpressibly dear to her would be 
the task of devoting herself on earth to 
this sad, friendless wanderer; of so 
girding him about, and encircling him, 
as it were, with her affection, that the 
storms and the strife without should 
have no power to touch him; that 
lonely, outcast, wretched, as he said he 
was, the love of one might shield him 
from the hate of all. She felt that wil- 
lingly she would give up her whole ex- 
istence to smooth his path and cheer his 
life, and chase from his soul the remem- 
brance of those mysterious sorrows, 
whose effect she saw, while their origin 
remained unknown. And not without 
terror did she contemplate the depth 
and deathlessness of the attachment 
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with which he had inspired her; for it s 
indeed an awful thing thus utterly to de- 
liver up the all of earthly happiness into 
the hands of a fellow-creature, investing 
him with power to trouble it by a look, 
or destroy it by a single word. But it 
was done. His image was stamped 
within her heart, never more to be ef- 
faced; there to be waited on and at- 
tended by her every earthly wish and 
thought, that ranged around it ever, like 
the constant waves upon the same 
bright shore. Well, and ably, and art- 
fully, had the infidel carried on and ac- 
complished his work !” 


Arabyn, meanwhile, was not with- 
out apprehensions that Raymond might 
interfere in some manner to frustrate 
his machinations ; and, having learned 
that he had actually been seen in the 
neighbourhood, he succeeded in ob- 
taining the consent of the uncle to a 
journey on the Continent, under the 
pretence of its being likely to benefit 
his health. 

Up to the eve of her departure, 
Ruth Vincent had lived in the happy 
anticipation of an union on which all 
heavenly as well as earthy influences 
seemed to smile. Arabyn was con- 
stantly by her side, exulting in the near 
consummation of his cherished plans, 
and dreaming of no obstacle in his path. 
With more'than the audacity of com- 
mon hypocrisy, he uniformly attended 
divine worship along with his affianced 
bride, and dared to raise his eyes to 
the heaven he disbelieved in, kneeling 
side by side with his victim. One day, 
as they thus knelt, he suddenly turned 
pale. He saw standing near him, with 
eyes fixed intently on the pair, the form 
of his antagonist, Raymond. He 
stood up and confronted him :— 


‘*Raymond and Arabyn felt them- 
selves in that hour to be but weak and 
fragile instruments, that well might be 
shivered into atoms in the clash of the 
two mighty principles incorporate 
within them. ty le Soe een 

** So they looked on one another, each 
with his settled purpose graven on his 
heart; for already the mind of Arabyn, 
fired with a fierce ardour, was braced 
for the encounter. His iron will was 
strengthened by opposition; and since 
a struggle was forced upon him, he was 
resolved it should be a war unto the 
death. Ata little distance, Ruth Vin- 
cent gazed upon them both with an 
innocent wonder in her eyes, little 
dreaming that she was herself the un- 
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conscious prize for which these two men 
were about to play so deep and terrible 
a game.” 


Arabyn’s situation was now despe- 
rate. But the hour of departure had 
arrived ; and before Raymond was in- 


formed of the intention of the parties, 


they were already buried in a secluded 
valley of Switzerland, beyond the 
reach, as Arabyn thought, of any 
further, pursuit. 

A fearful episode, meantime, directs 
the reader's attention from the main 


incidents of the story. Arabyn had, 
some time before, met a young man 
named Stanley, at Smyrna, and had 
all but succeeded in making him com- 
mit forgery and suicide. This youth 
had been relieved and disabused as to 
his false friend by Raymond, who 
lost sight of him soon after. Stanley 
visits Italy, where, in a village of 
Lombardy, he meets a beautiful girl, 
Nadine, of whose history he can learn 
nothing, but who gains upon him by 
her loveliness, brilliancy, and original 
notions of things in general. ‘They 
love—are engaged—and only wait the 
arrival of her brother to become 
united. He comes; andin him Stanley 
discovers, to his horror and conster- 
nation, his evil genius, Arabyn. To 
fly from the house and the country, 
is the work of a few hours; and Na- 
dine is left to solitude aud despair. 
Unimbued with the principles of 
true religion, she finds the trial too 
great to bear, takes poison, and dies 
in the presence of her conscience- 
stricken brother. Here, again, is 
the abstract represented in the actual. 
The reverse of the picture forms the 
remainder of the story. Raymond 
discovered the retreat of the fugitives : 


He plunged amongst the solitudes of 


the Alps; and there, upon the dizzy 
verge of a lofty cliff, did he confront 
Ruth Vincent, to divulge the fatal 
secret, and accomplish the work he 
had set before him; though to do so 
was as if with a sword to strike the 
pure and innocent being before him to 
the dust. 

She heard him, and was awakened 
in an instant from the pleasant dream 
of her life. The dismal future was 
now stretched before her, mapped as 
plainly through sorrow to the grave, 
as the vast landscape which was 
stretched at her feet. 
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‘“ There is that in truth, simply and 
forcibly expressed, which is and must 
be at all times irresistible, and there is 
also that in hypocrisy, however artful, 
complete and refined, which sooner or 
later must betray itself. There were 
many things both uttered unconsciously 
by Arabyn in conversation, and con- 
veyed indirectly in his garbled account 
of his past life, which had ever been 
quite inexplicable to Ruth, because so 
inconsistent with the opinion she enter- 
tained of him; but, with the trusting 
simplicity of a loving child, she believed 
that she did not understand him, be- 
cause his intellect was of a higher order 
than her own; over these a light not to 
be mistaken was now cast by the nar- 
rative of Raymond, and in his account, 
strange as it was, the events rose too 
naturally one from another, and the 
chain of cause and effect was too com- 
plete, not to bear the stamp of an un- 
deniable aceuracy—moreover, pure and 
gentle as she was, it was singularly 
easy for Ruth Vincent to imagine a 
character as completely iniquitous as 
that of Arabyn; and for this simple 
reason, that, although she ever sought 
to preserve her soul even from a thought 
of sin, yet as she had deeply studied to 
what a height of perfection man may 
ascend in this life, by the resistless 
power of a holy faith, she could readily 
comprehend to what a depth of depra- 
vity he must fall without it. No! all 
was distinct, palpably evident, un- 
doubted, and certain, before her now— 
so thick a veil had fallen from her eyes, 
that it seemed as though she had never 
seen clearly before; so far from having 
a doubt upon her mind, she only won- 
dered that she had ever been deceived. 

** She took, then, that letter, with 
hands cold as death, and Raymond 
dared not look upon her face, as he 
gave it to her: she read every word 
slowly, deliberately, as it appeared to 
him, till she fixed her eyes on the name 
of Arabyn traced by his own hand, 
whereby he, whom she loved best on 
earth, had athixed his signature to his 
distinct and positive declaration of his 
own depravity ; when she had looked 
upon it long, Raymond gently withdrew 
it from her passive hold; then a low, 
deep, indescribable groan burst from 
her lips, as though the yery soul were 
struggling within her to escape to some 
better home, before the full sense of 
her misery came upon her; and when 
the firm bonds of clay held it fast 
chained down till the ordeal was under- 
gone, again instinctively she submitted, 
her head fell down upon her clasped 
hands as they lay on her knee, one long 
fit of shuddering shook her frame, and 
then she lay still.” 
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Arabyn, informed by Ruth herself 
of his detection, and of her unalter- 


able determination to break with him 
for ever, executed the bold project of 
carrying off uncle and niece still fur- 
ther into the inaccessible regions of 
Europe; where they are next dis- 
covered on “one of the most remote 


and desolate spots on the sunny 
shores of Greece.” And here an inci- 
dent is introduced of so novel and 
startling a character, that it is only 
admissible as giving a scope for the 
further development of the argument 
of the book. Arabyn induces Ruth 


to accompany him by night to a sub- 
terranean chapel, in which are pre- 
served, in a mummy state, the remains 
of a succession of Greek Christian 
bishops. There the shrivelled corpses 
sit around, clothed in their rich vest- 
ments, as in life, and even thrown 
into the various attitudes of study, 
conference, or devotion. 


‘*‘The rush of air from without, 
sweeping through the vault, stirred 
their dried and withered bones, and 
caused them to shake their heads, as 
though in deprecation of the intrusion 
which disturbed them at their awful 
study.” 


From the midst of this ghastly con- 
clave, Arabyn urges his last argument 
for the finality of human life, and its 
absolute extinction at death. He had 
expected that the evidence of the 
senses would have been too powerful 
for that of faith. But Ruth only 
gains strength by this premature ex- 
periment of the grave, and standing 
beside one of the bishops, with her 
hand calmly laid upon his withered 
shoulder, she utters in the ears of the 
tempter the language of truth, with 
an eloquence which even his spirit 
can scarcely hear without quailing. 
Having thus vindicated the life of the 
soul in the very presence of mor- 
tality— 


*** Are you satisfied now,’ she said, 
‘that from the aspect of unveiled mor- 
tality, and the horrors of the tomb— 
even as from the existence of life, and 
beauty, and the glory of the universe— 
the Christian faith (opened to us by the 
golden path of revelation) acquires but 


a deeper and stronger confirmation, if 


confirmation can be desired, for that 
whose basis is eternal truth? Are you 
content to let me go, and rather bear 


not only the anguish of separation from 
you, but, if it were possible, all the sor- 
row of this whole world, as abandon 
even for a moment the adorable belief of 
a life in God—into which I hope to merge 
from this dim and incomplete existence ?’ 

***Go!’ said Arabyn: ‘I detain you 
not; for I see that this at least has 
been in vain.’ 

“She bowed her head, passed him, 
and went out; and this time it was he 
who followed her. She did not linger 
in the church, but passed on into the 
olive grove, and went her way home- 
wards ; and as she wandered on before 
him, her white dress glancing among 
the sombre trees, whilst the peculiar 
expression of purity and repose seemed 
to have deepened on her pale coun- 
tenance, even to him she looked like a 
blessed spirit leading the way to some 
holier sphere. 

** But he came after, with a face over 
which the blackness of rebellious pas- 
sions was darkening fiercely ; and now 
he looked with menacing gesture upon 
her, and now shook his clenched hand 
in the face of the moonlit heaven, with 
a wild and impious defiance. And so 
through the solemn, peaceful night, 
holding no converse with one another, 
they took their way to their dwelling.” 


All this, we must be understood to 
say, has its meaning and place, with 
reference to the allegorical and para- 
bolical machinery of the tale, and to 
that alone. Viewing it as an actual 
incident, it might reasonably be ob- 
jected that Ruth should not have 
accompanied an unprincipled lover, 
whom she had rejected, to a cave by 
night ; that Arabyn could scarcely 
have expected to root out Christianity 
by conducting the Christian into a char- 
nel-house—the Christian religion being 
grounded on the fact of death, and 
the triumph of its divine founder over 
it; and that Ruth might reasonably 
have spared herself the reading of a 
homily which was so much more 
powerfully preached by the silent 
group around her. 

Once more are the infidel and his 
victim to contend together. They 
meet on the sea-cliff, where he endea- 
vours to force upon her a renounce- 
ment of her holy creed, under the 
threat of hurling her down from the 
height on which they were standing 
into the sea. She passes firmly through 
this her last and most desperate or- 
deal ; but in proportion as the tempted 
rises triumphantly in the contest, does 
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the tempter exhibit unequivocal symp- 
toms of exhaustion. He has been 
breaking down for a long time; and 
now it begins to be evident that the 
struggle is inducing a convulsion, un- 
der which his brain is becoming af- 
fected. He raves and blasphemes ; 
and, in such a condition, finds him- 
self, for the last time, confronted with 
Raymond, who, like the messenger of 
the God whom he had defied, now 
looks sternly down upon him in his 
weaknéss and despair. This was all 
that was wanting: the wretched man 
flies, shrieking, into the desert; and, 
when he is next heard of, he is a hope- 
less lunatic, dying in a madhouse in 
the Island of Tenos. 

Woman's nature, however, is vindi- 
cated at the last. Unshaken in her 
rejection of the man she loved as long 
as a charm lingered about his ad- 
dresses, Ruth is now the one to devote 
her heart’s energies to the prostrate, 
wretched, repulsive, and dying crea- 
ture who had so ruthlessly blighted 
the blossoms of her earthly happiness. 
There is no hesitation—no question. 
She prevails on Raymond to have her 
conveyed to the island he had reached, 
and there to obtain admission for her 
to his cell. Over his ravings and 
his exhaustion she alike sleeplessly 
watches, and ministers to the few re- 
maining necessities of his life, with 
the devotion which only woman, and 
only the woman who loves, can evince. 

He dies; and dies without a sign 
which could encourage hope. But 
before he died, he placed the crowning- 
stone upon the misery and humiliation 
of the faithful heart he had broken. 
He had been violently delirious: ex- 
haustion succeeded :— 


** He no longer resisted his keepers, 
and sinking back on the pillows, he held 
up his hands in supplication, and 
breathed forth the name of her whom 
he had loved in youth, with every ex- 
pression of the most passionate affec- 
tion; and Ruth Vincent, standing un- 
complaining by his side, from his own 
lips received the assurance, that even 
on the brink of the grave he mourned for 
another.” 


This we hold to be a true touch of 
nature ; and forms, in its pathetic 
simplicity, the last of the many proofs 
we conceive we have obtained of the 
historical reality of the story. 


Use and Abuse. 
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Ruth Vincent lived: she lived a 
long, a patient, and an active life—a 
bright example of the power of genu- 
ine Christianity in healing every wound 
inflicted by the arrows of this world; 
while her uncle became a convert to 
the religion he saw so gloriously illus- 
trated in the person of her whose suf. 
ferings he had witnessed, and whose 
pious attentions he had so long, and 
now to the last experienced. 

In the closing scene we are pre- 
sented once more with a sunset on the 
Arabian desert. A caravan approach- 
ed; the tinkling camel-bells ringing 
clear in the soft still air of evening :— 


‘*The caravan halted; for an aged 
and feeble man, who formed one of the 
company, had pointed to a small hillock 
scarcely perceptible on the sand, and 
signed to them to stop. Two young 
Arabs, who seemed tu have received 
their orders previously, dismounted and 
approached him. He was a man of 
serene and noble aspect; but his face 
was as the face of a corpse, for he had 
reached the last hour of his existence, 
worn down more by toil and suffering 
than by years or disease. They lifted 
him in their arms, and carried him to 
that low mound, where they laid him 
down; then he bade them depart in 
peace, and they, well content to be rid 
of a dying stranger, obeyed him in- 
stantly ; as once before, so now did the 
caravan resume its march, and passing 
away, grew to the likeness of a dark 
gliding serpent, and disappeared from 
his view, leaving him once more alone 
with her beloved in youth, and unfor- 
gotten in decaying age. Then the old 
man breathed a long sigh of intense 
relief; he lifted up his feeble, withered 
hand, and murmured, ‘ May all men 
look to the Cross and live; but they 
who would live by looking to it, must 
also take it up. Here where mine was 
raised, I now return in joy and thank- 
fulness to lay it down, for the burden 
and heat of the day is spent and gone, 
and the soft cool night is come. ’ 

‘** With that he stretched out his arms 
across the grave, pillowed his head 
upon it, and, closing his eyes, so took 
his rest.” 


Our comments having been inter- 
spersed through the narrative, we have 
now at the end little left to say. That 
the writer has deeply felt all she has 
written, is manifest. A sorrowful 
earnestness characterises the style all 
along, and forces us through many 
passages, which we might have other- 
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wise halted at, as unnatural and over- 
strained. Were we to venture a 
word of counsel to this gifted lady 
(and we should do so, not so much 
by way of criticism on what she has 
written, as for her guidance in what 
we hope she may hereafter write), 
we would advise a more strict con- 
gruity between the style, as it is 
exhibited in language, thought, and 
action, and the framework of the plot. 
That is, we would either break down 
the style into more familiar moulds, 
where the scene is a modern and fami- 
liar one; or we would, as we have 
already observed, retaining the style, 
cast back the era of the story into the 
ages of which romance, in scenery, 
costume, and language, forms to us of 
to-day the conventional character. 
Again: In a tale such as this, 
adumbrative though it be of moral 
and religious verities, a greater 
amount of dialogue than we here find 
would vastly increase the effect. As 
the step has been taken of embodying 
principles in living persons, they should 
be allowed to speak for themselves, 
and keep up the character of humanity 
with which they are invested. It does 
not do to dress up a puppet in costume, 
and then to speak its part in the third 
person. You must make it talk, with 


as much of the trick of ventriloquism 
as you can command. We have only 
to refer to the scene in which Arabyn 
asks Raymond, in the course of an 
early interview, where he supposes the 
beautiful young wife he had buried in 
the desert now to be. The whole 
conversation is described ; whereas a 
glance will show that the effect might 
have been made eminently striking and 
dramatic, simply by letting the parties 
speak for themselves. It may be an- 
swered, that the object was to give a 
solemn and reflective tone to the book ; 
but, in the first place, nothing can 
make amends for the selection of a 
weaker medium, when a stronger is at 
hand; and, moreover, the truths incul- 
cated could have been equally well and 
equally solemnly propounded through 
the medium of action and words. 
These few remarks do not amount 
to objections. They are called forth 
by our sense of the service the amiable 
authoress has done to the cause of ra- 
tional religion, and our anxiety to see 
those services continued and extended 
in their fullest efficacy. She has an 
inexhaustible flow of natural eloquence 
at command: nothing ought to be 
easier than to direct the stream into 
the channels which should prove most 
fertilising to the hearts of her readers. 
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THOMAS CROFTON CROKER, F.S.A., M.R.1.A., 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, OF THE ROYAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 0: 
COPENHAGEN, ETC. 


Peruaps the greatest difficulty which the writer of any biographical sketch has 
to contend with is accuracy in dates. Arrange dates correctly, and every cir- 
cumstahce will fall readily into its place; but in nothing + is the memory more 
deceptive, and in nothing will it be expected that the biography of an antiquary 
should be more correct. But Mr. Crofton Croker must not be regarded by us 
as a mere Doctor Dryasdust, although he happens to write F.S.A. after his 
name, and tobe one of the secretaries of the British Archeological Association. 

For our part, we desire to trace his literary, rather than his antiquarian career, 
and to imagine him, whom many no doubt well recollect, when, at the age of 
scarcely twenty, he was flung into the vortex of London, ‘a young.and bashful 
Irishman,” with a mellifluous Cork accent, that came 


“O'er the ear like the sweet south,” 


while discussing painting, poetry, or music, and with most unphilos ophic visions 
of fame and fortune, consequent upon the cultivation of those acquirements, 
floating dimly before his imagination. 

From a privately-printed catalogue raisonnée of the pictures and furniture of 
Mr. Crofton Croker’s cottage at Fulham, we glean that he was the only son of 
Major Thomas Croker of the 38th Regiment of Foot, who was descended from 
the ancient Devonshire family of that name, branches of which became settlers 
in the south of Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth, and under the Commonwealth. 
Major Croker entered the army in 1777, before he had attained the age of 
sixteen, and immediately embarked for America. On his return to England, in 
1784, he found himself almost alone in the world—his only brother having been 
killed by an accide nt when a child, and both his father and mother having died 
during their son’s absence. ‘The management of the small property w hich he 
inherited devolved upon his uncle Thomas, one of the Six Clerks in the Court of 
Chancery of Ireland, whose only daughter, Anne, had married Sir Edward 
Crofton, Bart., of Moate, i in the county Roscommon, in 1769, and was created 
Baroness Crofton Ist December, 1797. 

From the age of sixteen, to November, 1802, Major Croker served, during 
the Campaigns in America, Holland, the disturbances in Ireland, and the affairs 
in the West Indies, with the same regiment, then popul: uly called ‘* The Flower 
Regiment of Ireland,”* in which he had received his first commission. 

In 1796, he married Maria, eldest daughter and co-heir of Croker Dillon, 
Esq., of Baltidaniel, in the county of Cork, and on the 15th January, 1798, 
Thomas Crofton Croker was born at the house of his maternal grt andmother, in 
Buckingham-square, Cork ; receiving his first Christian name after his father, 
and his second, by which he is generally known, after his godfather, the Hon. 
Sir Edward Crofton, Bart. ; 

The only anecdote connected with the boyish days of young Croker, which 
we remember to have heard, is, that his sister—when both were mere children— 
on being shown some toy which interested her, and she considered to be curious, 
exclaimed— **Oh! give me that, sir, for my brother, he is such an antiqua- 
rian.” 

Between the years 1812 and 1815, from w hat he has printed, it would appear 
that Mr. Crofton Croker made several excursions on foot through the south of 


* Lieutenant Jackson’s MSS., in the Library of the United Service Institution, 
London. 
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Ireland, making notes and sketches, frequently in company with Mr. Joseph 
Humphreys (a Quaker gentleman, and subsequently the respected master of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution at Claremont, near Dublin); and, during these 
walks, studying the character, manners, language, and superstitions of the pea- 
santry, by associating with them, and listening to their songs, legends, and 
local traditions; the acquirements from which juvenile rambles are obvious in 
almost every page written by Mr. Croker. In his introduction to ‘‘ The Keen 
of the South of Ireland,” printed by the Percy Society in 1844, he minutely 
describes his visit, in company with his friend Humphreys, to the romantic lake 
of Gouganebarra, in the west of the county of Cork, on the 23rd June, 1813, 
and the circumstances under which he procured some Irish verses, of which a 
translation into English by him appeared in the Morning Post newspaper in 
1815, and in 1817 attracted the notice of the poet Crabbe. It has been also 
stated that, from the same district, Mr. Crofton Croker procured the Irish 
melody to which Haynes Bayley afterwards wrote his popular song of “ Oh! no, 
we never mention her.” And there is no doubt that the ‘‘ gentleman” men- 
tioned by Moore, in the following note appended to the advertisement to the 
seventh number of his ‘Irish Melodies,” which appeared in 1818, was Mr. 
Crofton Croker :— 


‘** One gentleman in particular, whose name I shall feel happy in being allowed 
to mention, has not only sent us nearly forty ancient airs, but has communicated 
many curious fragments of Irish poetry, and some interesting traditions current in 
the country where he resides, illustrated by sketches of the romantic scenery to 
which they refer ; all of which, though too late for the present number, will be of 
infinite service to us in the prosecution of our task.” 


How the leisure spring-time of Crofton Croker’s life was passed, amidst the 
beautiful scenery and poetical associations which surround the city of Cork, 
may be collected from the following verses, which were written on the page oppo- 
site to that on which he had made, in a lady’s album, a drawing of Sunday’s- 
well, near Cork—a picturesque object, overshadowed by some fine old ash trees. 
Nor will the interest which attaches to these verses be lessened, when their 
author is named as ‘‘ Father Prout :”— 


** In yonder well, there lurks a spell, 
It is a fairy font ; 
Croker himself, poetic elf, 
Might fitly write upon ’t. 


‘* The summer-day, of childhood gay, 
Was spent beside it often ; 
I loved its brink—so did I think 
Maginn, Maclise, and Crofton. 


‘* Of early scenes, too oft begins 
The memory to grow fainter ; 
Not so. with me—Crofton, nor thee, 
‘The Doctor,’ or the Painter. 


‘“‘ There is a trace, time can’t efface, 
Nor years of absence dim ; 
It is the thought of yon sweet spot, 
Yon fountain’s fairy brim.” 


During this period, when sketching, singing, and sonneteering were in the 
ascendancy, Mr. Crofton Croker was serving an apprenticeship in the counting- 
house of an eminent mercantile firm in Cork (Messrs. Lecky and Mark), where 
he had been placed, in 1813, at the suggestion of his maternal relative, the pre- 
sent Sir William Dillon, Bart. ; but his application to the desk and ledger do 
not appear to have decreased his boyish fondness for the fine arts. 

In 1817, he appeared as an exhibitor in the second exhibition of the Cork 
Society for Promoting the Fine Arts, by contributing pen-sketches of pilot-boats 
in a calm and in a gale—of Bridgetown Abbey, &c. 
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Three years afterwards, the exhibition of the same Society brought forth the 
earliest production of Maclise’s pencil. 

In the spring of 1818, a short-lived periodical, called The Literary and 
Political Examiner, appeared in Cork, and the name of ‘+ 7. C. Croker, del.” 
is engraved on a copperplate of some Irish antiquities, an account of which 
was furnished by Mr. Abell, the secretary of the Cork Scientific Society ; and 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Crofton Croker otherwise assisted that publi- 
cation. 

Major Croker died at his residence, Blackrock, near Cork, on the 22nd 
March, 1818. 

Released from the counting-house by circumstances consequent upon the 
death of his father, Mr. Crofton Croker tells us, that in November, 1818, he “left 
Ireland, and, with the exception of a short excursion in the summer of 1821, 
did not revisit the country until 1825.” His first visit in England was made 
to Moore, at his cottage in Wiltshire ; and soon afterwards proceeding to Lon- 
don, he received, at the hands of Mr. John Wilson Croker, an appointment in 
the Admiralty, of which office his namesake was then secretary. 

In the memoir prefixed to ‘‘ Selections from the Writings of the late Sydney 
Taylor,” it is mentioned, that ‘in conjunction with T. Crofton Croker, Esq., 
FSA. and one or two other gentlemen, Mr. Taylor commenced a weekly 
paper, called The Talisman”—which survived only from June to December, 
1820. 

The short excursion in Mr. Crofton Croker’s native country, mentioned as 
having been made by him in the summer of the following year, led to the ap- 
pearance, in January, 1824, of a quarto volume, published by Murray, 
entitled—‘“ Researches in the South of Ireland, illustrative of the Scenery, 
Architectural Remains, and the Manners and Superstitions of the Peasantry ; 
with an Appendix, containing a private Narrative of the Rebellion of 1798.” 
Mr. Crofton Croker informs us in the advertisement prefixed to this work, 
that its pretensions “are very humble, as it consists of little more than an 
arrangement of notes made during several excursions in the south of Ireland, 
between the years 1812 and 1822.” And he adds, “ in a tour through part of 
the counties of Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, in 1821, Miss Nicholson and 
Mr. Alfred Nicholson were my companions, and to their pencils this volume is 
chiefly indebted for its illustrations.” This quarto volume was favourably 
received ; but its style of production was ambitious, and exceeded the merit of 
its matter. 

Early in the spring of 1825, Mr. Crofton Croker published, anonymously, 
little volume—*“ The Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Treland,” 
which were illustrated by some highly fanciful wood-cuts ; and it burst into an 
almost unprecedented popularity. The whole of the first edition was exhausted 
in the course of a few days; and it was immediately most favourably noticed 
in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, and by almost all the journals of 
England, the Continent, and America. 

ir Walter Scott addressed a highly complimentary letter to the author, 
which, as it has been printed, we need here only notice. 

The success of the little volume was so complete, that Mr. Murray became 
anxious to produce a second series of the “ Fairy Legends” without delay, 
He therefore requested Mr. Crofton Croker to visit Ireland, and collect 
materials; and, in a letter which that gentleman wrote on recovering from a 
severe illness, caused by the fatigue and exposure he sustained during this 
excursion, Mr. Croker facetiously says :— 


** On Friday, the first of April, 1825—ominous day, and fool as I was—I started 
from London at four in the evening, for Bristol, with an intention of making a 
tour in the south of Ireland, for the purpose of gleaning, in the course of six 
weeks, the remainder of the fairy — and traditions which Mr. Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, suspected were still to be found lurking among its glens—hav- 
ing satisfied himself as to the value of dealing in the publication of such fanciful 
articles, and the correctness of my friend Ben D’Israeli’s estimate thereof. I 
started from London, as I before said, with a firm determination of seeing the 
sun rise, and making a personal acquaintance with the shade, of O’Donoghue, at 
Killarney, on May morning ; and, during the month that was before me, and till 
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the day previous to that fixed on for our personal introduction, making the most 
of my time in hunting up and bagging all the old ‘ grey superstitions’ I could fall 
in with. My sport was to have been ‘shooting folly as it flies ;’ and pretty fair, 
though devilish wild sport I had, and rough enough it was into the bargain. After 
sundry adventures with Whiteboys, in caves and out of caves, upon hill-tops, with 
bootmakers and broguemakers, with smugglers and coastguard-men, with magis- 
trates and murderers, with pilgrims and pedlars, I returned to England within 
the prescribed time—bringing with me not only a budget of ‘grey superstitions,’ 
but the seeds of disease, which grew to maturity in June, blossomed in autumn, 
and do not leave me convalescent at the close of the year, when I write to you, my 
dear friend, to wish you many less painful returns of the next, and less of wild 
adventure than I have experienced in the present.” 


It was during this run through the south of Ireland by Mr. Crofton Croker, 
that an esteemed correspondent of ours from Clare, whose collected letters were 
afterwards published, as ‘‘ Scenes from the Shores of the Atlantic,” records her 
recollections of him in ‘* Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany.” That lady 
met, at Dresden, a Mr. Sch r, who was insatiable in his thirst for informa- 
tion about England—its habits, manners, scenery, authors—everything :— 


‘¢ Books and authors are a favourite theme; and most unmercifully does he drain 
my poor stock of literary lore. Yesterday, however, we touched on one of the 
latter, about whom he found me ready to talk quite as long and as delightedly as 
he was inclined to listen—Crofton Croker. 

“‘ The ‘ Fairy Legends’ he had read over and over again, with the genuine Ger- 
man enthusiasm for the wild and supernatural; and when I told him that their 
author was known to me, not through the medium of the ‘sins of ink’ alone, but 
as a cherished friend, whose name brings with it ‘ old hallowed memories’ of childish 
days, his countenance kindled with interest and curiosity. 

‘* How eagerly he listened while I described the chronicler of ‘ Fairie Land ’—his 
warm Irish heart, and rich vein of humour; his antiquarian propensities, and 
tender affection for ancient manuscripts ; the mingled drollery, and intelligence, 
and good-humour that dance and sparkle in his merry dark eye; and his laugh !— 
that most irresistible and infectious of laughs, so joyous and delightful! Then 
came a host of old stories and reminiscences—how we used, when we expected a 
visit from Crofton Croker, to search the ‘twisted brake and bushy dell’ in quest 
of his favourite flower, the graceful bindweed. Many a pinafore was rent in that 
cause, and many a stitch did it cost the grumbling abigail to repair the damage ; 
but little was that cared for, while the long wreaths were brought in triumph, and 
the guest made to sit on a mossy stone or trunk of a tree, until the curling tendrils 
and snowy bells were twined round his straw hat. 

** And then our holiday gala in the garden summer-house—that memorable day 
when, in reply to an invitation written in large-hand on the leaf of a copy-book, 
and duly dispatched to ‘ Crofton Croker, Esq., the Rookery,’ he came to tea at the 
juvenile hour of six. How good-humouredly he drank the said tea out of a set of 
tiny cups and saucers that would have suited his own Titania or Oberon; and, 
how he delighted our young hearts afterwards by making sketches of his beloved’ 
Blackrock Castle, on his thumb-nail, or else drawing pictures for us with a pencil 
made of burnt paper and candlegrease. Very soft and pretty these were, by the 
way. Ihave one of them still, a moonlight scene, which I would not part with 
for the world. 

‘** These by-gone days led to more modern times ; and then followed the descrip- 
tion of a visit paid to us one summer, when our author, after legend-hunting all 
day among the mountains, arrived at our house late in the evening, minus a shoe. 
How the house was full of people, whom he contrived, notwithstanding the fa- 
tigues of the day, and his loss to boot, to keep up half the night by his brilliant 
and varied powers of conversation. How one unfortunate poor gentleman of the 
party was fraudulently beguiled of his rest altogether. He, concluding very na- 
turally that where the author was so very agreeable, the book might, perhaps, be 
80 too, took up the ‘ Fairy Legends’ to his room in an evil hour—began to read— 
was tempted on from the ‘ Haunted Cellar’ to the ‘Brewery of Eggshells,’ and 
had not got half-way with ‘Daniel O’Rorke’ and his rapin’-hook, to the moon, 
when lo! the sun rose upon him instead, and left him little more than time to dress 
himself for breakfast.” 


Much has been said respecting the authorship of the tale of ‘ Daniel 
O'Rourke,” which became extremely popular in England on its appearance in 
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the “ Fairy Legends:” more, perhaps, than the matter deserves. Mr. Crofton 
Croker, however, has supplied us with the following account of its rise and 
progress until it came into his hands :-~ 


“ The primitive idea which makes children cry for the moon is the foundation of 
the story of ‘ Daniel O’Rourke’—at least of its principal incident, the flight on the 
eagle. In all times people have longed after what Milton calls 


* Imagined lands and regions in the moon ;’ 


and it was only natural that poets should seize upon the idea of flying to that 

island in the sky. Bishop Wilkins has seriously estimated the probabilities of 

getting there ; but balloons have proved what mathematicians had before calcu- 
lated, that the project of the learned bishop is but a dream, and fit only for the 
oets. 

“Tales of flights to the moon exist inthe Sanscrit, which appears to be the 
original language of fable; and from thence this conceit has spread throughout the 
literature of the East and of Greece. In the popular legends of all countries where 
large birds abound, flights upon eagle-back are common, and seem to have given 
rise to the more classical fancy of winged horses. 

** To modern Europe, the idea of soaring to the moon was, I believe, introduced 
by Ariosto, in his whimsical account of Astolpho’s journey in quest of the brains 
of Orlando. That a very intimate acquaintance with both the literature and 
music of Italy was cultivated from the beginning to nearly the close of the last 
century in Ireland, is sufficiently proved by the memoirs of Lord Charlemont, the 
works of Mr. Walker, &c.; and it may not be saying too much to add, that the 
Italian language was at that period more familiarly known, and, consequently, the 
works of Italian writers were more the subject of ordinary conversation among a 
certain circle in Dublin, than they ever have been among any corresponding circle 
in London. When this is kept in mind, Daniel O’Rourke, who on his eagle sits 


———' as stiff 
As Sir Astolpho on his hippogriff,’ 


may appear to be only a free and jocular Irish parody on Ariosto. 

** My friend, Mr. Prior, in the second edition of his ‘ Life of Burke,’ has attributed 
—I know not on what authority—the invention of ‘ Daniel O’Rourke’ to a Mr. 
Doyle, a surgeon, who moved in the very pleasant and intellectual society of 
Dublin some seventy years since. Whether he was the author or not can now 
only be matter for conjecture; but there is a traditionary story of his introduction 
to Quin, who had expressed a wish to see a specimen of an Irish peasant, which 
supports Mr. Prior’s assertion. 

“ Doyle, dressed in the proper costume of the character he was to personate, 
was brought in to a merry party, where Quin, in the full tide of humour, reigned 
paramount, according to his custom.” 


The mock rustic acted his part with becoming awkwardness; but bandied 
jest for jest with “the huge leviathan.” 


*©¢ You're a droll fellow, my man,’ at last said Quin; ‘you remind me of 
a story I once heard ;’ and Quin told it accordingly, to the delight of the com- 


ny. 

oe Well then,’ said Doyle, ‘your honour reminds me of another, and s 
How the connexion was brought about is not related; but Doyle told the story of 
‘Daniel O'Rourke,’ which was received with shouts of laughter ; and it is needless 
to say the deception was not carried on much longer. 

“ Whatever the source of the story may have been, it became orally very popu- 
lar, and was a particular favourite in the South of Ireland. I have been told it 
was printed in the Dundee Repository, a miscellany published in Scotland about 
1790, but this Ihave never seen. Thirty years afterwards, viz., 1820, it certainly 
did appear in Blackwood’s Magazine, agreeably versified by the late Mr. Samuel 
Gosnell, of Cork; but, as usual with poems in ottava rima, considerably dilated 
by humorous, and, sometimes, highly poetical digressions,” 


The reason why the “ Fairy Legends” had been published anonymously, 
when both the names of the author and the publisher (in connexion) were not 
unfavourably before the public, was the loss of Mr. Crofton Croker’s original 
manuscript, and the necessity of immediately replacing it. To effect this, the 
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late Doctor Maginn, Mr. (now the Right Hon. David R. Pigot), “Friend 
Humphreys,” and Mr. Keightley, tendered their friendly assistance, and 
re-wrote some of the tales, with the view of enabling Mr. Croker, who was 
obliged to work against time, to keep pace with the printer—writing, in most 
instances, from dictation. The tale of “ Daniel O’Rourke,” as printed in the 
‘“‘ Fairy Legends,” was, we are assured in the autograph of Mr. Humphreys, 
touched up by Doctor Maginn, and, finally, very much altered by Mr. 
Croker—to all of whom it had been perfectly familiar. In consequence of 
some publisher having put Mr. Keightley’s name forward as the author of 
the ‘‘ Irish Fairy Legends,” Mr. Croker, in his preface to the third edition 
of the work, which appeared in “ Murray’s Family Library ” in 1834, says :— 


‘* However compact may be the mode of printing adopted, the act of com- 
pressing into one volume the three in which the ‘‘ Fairy Legends” originally 
appeared, involved, to a certain extent, the necessity of selection, perhaps the 
most difficult of all tasks judiciously to perform; but the following statement wi! 
show the system proceeded on :— 

‘‘ Forty tales, descriptive of Irish superstitions, now appear instead of fifty. All 
superfluous annotations have been struck out, and a brief summary at the end of 
each section substituted, explanatory of the classification adopted, and in which a 
few additional notes have been introduced, as well as upon the text. It is there- 
fore hoped that this curtailment will be regarded as an essential improvement ; 
some useless repetition in the tales being thereby avoided, and much irrelevant 
matter in the notes dispensed with, although nothing which illustrates in the 
slightest degree the popular Fairy Creed of Ireland has been sacrificed. At the 
same time, the omission of a portion of the ten immaterial tales will sufficiently answer 
doubts idly raised as to the question of authorship.” 


On the 20th October, 1826, Mr. Crofton Croker was personally introduced 
to Sir Walter Scott, at the residence of Mr. Lockhart, in Pall Mall, London. 
Sir Walter thus chronicles the meeting in his journal—* At breakfast, Crofton 
Croker, author of the “Irish Fairy Tales”—little as a dwarf, keen-eyed as a 
hawk, and of easy, prepossessing manners—something like Tom Moore. Here 
were also Terry, Allan Cunningham, Newton, and others.” 

After breakfast the subject of the Christmas pantomime for the Adelphi 
Theatre was discussed, and settled by Sir Walter Scott placing his hand upon 
his breast, and saying to Terry, with a peculiar look—* ’pon the honour of a 
gentleman, I know of no better subject than the adventures of ‘Daniel 
O’Rourke;’ and here,” he added, good-humouredly placing his other hand 
upon Mr. Crofton Croker’s shoulder—‘“ here is the very imp to do it for you.” 
Of course the hint was acted on—and ‘‘ Harlequin and the Eagle; or, the 
Man in the Moon and his Wife” produced at the Adelphi, among the panto- 
mimes of the season, for the edification of holiday folk. A second edition, 
under the name of “ Daniel O'Rourke; or, Rhymes of a Pantomime founded 
on that Story,” was published in 1828, uniform with the “Irish Fairy 
Legends,” from the preface to which we have extracted the account of 
the story. 

The extended celebrity of «‘ Daniel O'Rourke” became as marvellous as the 
tale itself. Among the best translations are those by the Brothers Grimm, 
and in “ Les Contes Irlandais,” published at Paris in 1828, with an intro- 
duction by M. P. A. Dufau. Prince Puckler Muscaw writes, on the 2d 


October, 1828 :— 


“I am just returned from an excursion of sixteen miles with Colonel W to 
Hungry Hill, a lofty mountain at the end of Bantry Bay, remarkable for its 
waterfall, and for Thomas O’Rourke’s flight to the moon on the eagle’s back, which 
began here, and has so often been related in prose and verse. Even in Germany 
this amusing tale has been repeatedly translated, and has probably fallen into your 
hands. The hero of the story is a gamekeeper of Lord B——’s, who is still alive, 
and almost always drunk. On our return, Colonel W—— introduced him to me at 
the inn. He is now extremely proud of his celebrity, and seemed to me when I 
saw him to be projecting another visit to the moon.” 


The second edition of the “‘ Fairy Legends,” which appeared in 1826, while 
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the second series was in preparation, is remarkable from being illustrated by 
etchings after sketches by Maclise, who is mentioned by Mr. Crofton Croker, 
in his preface, as a “* young Irish artist of considerable promise, who I trust will 
receive that patronage which he so justly merits.” 

Gerald Griffin, the deep-feeling and poetical-minded Irish novelist, launched 
in 1827 his first work in London, under the title of **‘ Hollandtide; or, Munster 
Popular Tales.” His brother tells us that his great aim, in all his efforts, was 
to obtain a character for originality. Besides the natural vigour and truth of 
his writings, he wished that they should be distinguished as new. He could 
not bear to be blended with other writers as merely one of a class, still less 
could he tolerate the thought of being considered a copyist of any, even of the 
greatest of them. 

These circumstances made him look forward with much anxiety to the re- 
marks of the critics, on this his first regular subject of comment, with which he 
had supplied them. ‘Two or three of the shorter tales in ‘* Hollandtide” were 
contributed by a friend, whom he had repeatedly urged to assist him in making 
up the volume. This friend, in complying with his desire, had presented him 
with some, which he rejected on the ground that they would be thought to re- 
semble in their manner the writings of Mr. Crofton Croker. I brought him a 
number of the Literary Gazette one day, which contained a review of the work 
that I thought would give him very high satisfaction, as its praise was almost 
unbounded. I was quite surprised, however, to find that it produced quite a 
contrary effect, and threw him into a state of agitation that I little anticipated ; 
one expression in it appeared to neutralise all its approbation. Indeed I had 
no conception before of the degree to which an author could be affected by so 
simple a thing as a review of his work in a periodical, and that review a favor- 
able one. He seemed to read it with much gratification until he came to a part 
where the reviewer spoke of the shorter tales, and giving them also a consider- 
able degree of praise said, that ‘‘ Little Jack Edy was almost Crofton Croker- 
ish!” ‘The moment Gerald came to this passage I never saw anything like the 
state it put him into. It was not rage so much his countenance expressed, as 
an appearance of the most violent agony. He crumpled the paper in his hand, 
raised it high above his head, stamped violently, and almost dashed it to the 
earth in the excess of his feeling. ‘‘ Oh!” he said, ‘‘oh!” with a prolonged, 
and deep, and painful emphasis on the word, ‘‘ this was just what I feared. I 
told these tales were like Crofton Croker’s.” I was perfectly astonished, 
and said, *‘ Why, what signifies it?” “Oh!” said he again, ‘ you don’t know 
the effect of these things. Only think,” he repeated, with the utmost vehe- 
mence, “ only think of being compared with C 'rofton Croker !” 

Griffin and Croker, we believe, never met. The circumstance is mentioned 
as showing a degree of morbid sensibility on the part of the former, so unlike 
the feeling of the latter, when placed in precisely a similar position. A ballad 
of his, called ‘*The Death Coach,” was lauded by the Literary Gazette as a 
** Hood-like effusion,” with a copy of which he playfully wrote to the lady 
alluded to in one of the verses :— 


* Would 
I were able 
To place on your table, 
Any fiction or fable 
Half so good 
As my friend 
Tom Hood.— 
There’s an end. 
No joker, 
T. Crofton Croker.” 


In 1827, Mr. Crofton Croker was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and also a Member of the Royal Irish Academy. At the close of this 
year, besides producing two volumes in continuation of the “ Fairy Legends 
and Traditions of the South of Ireland,” Mr. Crofton Croker edited a juvenile 
annual called “The Christmas-Box,” which was published by the present well- 
known novelist, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, then a bvokseller in Bond.street. 
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This professed annual issue ceased to exist after the appearance of the second 
volume, although among the contributors were Miss Edgeworth (whose tale 
called ‘‘ Garryowen, or the Snow-Woman,” occupied upwards of fifty pages in 
one of the volumes, and was afterwards reprinted separately), Sir Walter Scott, 
Theodore Hook, Charles Lamb, Doctor Maginn, Mr. Lanark and other 
writers nearly as eminent in English literature. We have heard the failure, as 
it must be regarded, of this annual so powerfully supported, attributed to a 
want of judgment on the part of the editor, in admitting a short tale entitled 
« Little Willie Bell,” from the pen, it was said, of the editor himself, which 
was considered highly objectionable in a child’s book, as a ghost story most 
powerfully and mysteriously told, In our opinion it bears no mark whatever 
of Mr. Crofton Croker’s peculiar handling, and was most probably written and 
inserted by the publisher. The judgment of the editor of “The Christmas- 
Box,” however, was not less questionable, and it is more than probable, from 
the dedication of the second volume, that the objection which sealed the onward 
ower of “The Christmas-Box” originated with Her Royal Highness the 
uchess of Kent, then the natural guardian of the mind of our QuEEN. 

The year 1828 spread the fame of * The Fairy Legends of the South of Ire- 
land,” by a translation into French, with an introduction, by M. P. A. Dufau, 
published in Paris under the title of «‘ Contes Irlandais.” And it is recorded 
by our contemporary, and that faithful chronicler of past events, The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, for February, 1841, that the following occurrence took place 
(1828), which brought into immediate acquaintance and intercourse several 
valued members of the Society of Antiquaries :— 


‘* A notice by one of these, an old and constant correspondent of this Magazine, 
of some indications of Roman buildings, in a field of Keston-Court Farm, near 
Cexsar’s Camp, Holwood, Kent, induced Mr. Crofton Croker of the Admiralty to 
make an excavation on the spot, which was rewarded by the discovery of a Roman 
Sacellum, or family tomb, and was supposed to indicate the site of the Noviomagus 
of Antoninus, a station relative to the position of which much variation of opinion 
had obtained (see ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. xxii.) The members of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, assembled to view this exploration, dined together, after the day’s work, 
at the little inn at Keston Cross, and from that time formed themselves into a 
friendly socicty, at which, after a social repast, matters of archeology have ever 
since, at stated periods of meeting, been discussed. This literary club is distin- 
guished as ‘ The Society of Noviomagus.’ Various offices were allotted to the 
members ; and while the chronicler of Ireland's fairy legends, Crofton Croker, 
waved over their head the ivory sceptre of president, Mr, Brandreth became their 
poet laureate.” 


Subsequently, in recording the death of Mr. Kempe (November, 1846), the 
same antiquarian authority states, that ‘the interest taken in these researches 
(at Holwood, Kent), led to the formation of a very agreeable club from among 
the society of antiquaries, which adopted its name from the Roman city of 
Noviomagus, supposed to have existed at Holwood Hill, and of which Mr. 
Crofton Croker became president, Mr. Kempe vice-president, and among the 
members were the late Mr. Lemon, of the State-paper Office, the late amiable 
Henry Brandreth, jun. (its poet laureate), and others equally well known in 
antiquarian circles. ; 

To this we may add, that the Society of Noviomagians still exists, that their 
proceedings are not only recorded but printed, and that a volume of the printed 
transactions for the session 1844-5 lies before us—and a most amusing and 
curious volume it is, The following pleasant verses were addressed to Mr. 
—— Godwin, the secretary, in reply to an invitation to dine, by Sir George 

uckett :— 


‘* That such a club, composed of men 
Who wield the pencil and the pen, 
Should do me so much honour, 
Is what I cannot understand, 
Save as it savours of the land 
Of Croker and O’Connor. 
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‘* Ts it that men who ’re framed to last— 
To rise superior to the blast— 
And clearly of no common casée, 

Seem struck with modest blindness ; 
Whilst those who really have no claim, 
In practice, theory, or name, 

Get compliments and kindness ? 


“« Or is it when a serious loss 
(Enough to make the devil cross) 
Has left not much behind— 
One feels, without the least expense, 
From being mixed with men of sense, 
Indemnified in mind ?” 


Early in 1829, two volumes appeared, entitled, ‘‘ Legends of the Lakes, or 
Sayings and Doings at Killarney; collected chiefly from the MSS. of 
R. Adolphus Ly neh, Esq., H.P., King’s German Legion, by T. Crofton 
Croker.” This work, which Mr. C ‘roker dedicated to his illasteious country- 
woman, Maria Edge worth, was really what it professed to be. Mr. Lynch, a 
Waterloo officer, and a schoolfellow of Croker’s, was placed, at the peace, upon 
half-pay. He retired to Killarney a mere boy, his head filled with the smoke 
of German romance, wrote verses, fell in love, and married in conse- 
quence—wandered among the mountains of that region of enchantment, com- 
muning with the spirit of O° Donoghue, gun or fishing- rod in hand, until a 
family ; growing up around his hes wrth, aroused him from “ Love's $ young dream,” 
and dispelled his charming moonlight and May-morning visions of life. The 
fame of his early friend Croker's “Fairy Legends” burst upon him. It had 
reached Killarney, and Lynch hs astened to collect among the peasantry such 
tales as he thought might make not only a similar literary reputation, but also 
prove advantageous to him ina pecuniary point of view. He hurried to London, 
showed his bundle of crude manuscript tales to Crofton Croker, who goodna- 
turedly strung them together for him, so as to prevent their appearing to be an 
imitation of his ‘ fairy Legends,” adding much matter of his own, to eke out the 
work to two volumes ; and procured only sufficient for it to enable Lynch to 
pay the expenses of his trip, and return to Killarney with a very few “pounds 
in his pocket. Mr, Lynch, we know, had the entire profits of the transaction; 
Mr. Crofton Croker the fame. Maclise sketched most of the illustrations 
gratuitously, and the whole was strung together in an incredibly short space 
of time; never might the term impromptu be more correctly applied to any 
publication. A second edition, compressed into one volume, appeared in 1831. 

Happiness and honour united to crown “ the king of the fairies,” as Crofton 
Croker has been called, in the year 1830, when he married the daughter of the 
late Francis Nicholson, an eminent artist—the ac -*knowledged founder of the 
English school of water-colour painting, and repeatedly complimented by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

All that we can further trace of Mr. Croker's career at this period is, that 
he liberally presented to the Antiquarian Society of London the original sketches 
made by Murphy of the Batalha, and was (probably in consequence) elected 
a member of the council ; ; that a paper by him, on the antiquities which sur- 
round Lough Gur, in the County of Limerick, was read to the Society—but 
does not appear to have been printed, as it was afterwards published in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for February, 1833; that he was an active and regular 
contributor to Fraser’s Magazine ; and that, from a visit made in his company to 
the churchyard of Barnes, “originated Miss Landon’s admired verses of ‘The 
Legacy of " Roses.” 

A sketch of Mr. Croker appeared in the February number of Fraser's 
Magazine, accompanied by a friendly “ free-and-easy ” notice, which sums up 
nearly all that we have rather diffusely said, thus :— 


**He wrote various pretty antiquarian papers, in a thousand unheard-of vebi- 
cles; came to London full of fancies of fame, and found the Admiralty congenial 
quarters ; conceived the idea of Irishising the fairies, and, did it well; lived like a 
gay convivial fellow with sundry droll companions; emptied his bottle, made love, 
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and raked, as Irishmen are wont to do; wrote books of all sizes; sowed his wild 
oats, of course ; soberised, etceterised—and there he is, in a slight degree reduced 
from the size of life, nestling among our eaves.” 


In the year 1832 Crofton Croker was one of the stewards at the famous literary 
dinner given in London to Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; and his two novel- 
lettes, bearing his name on the title-page, were published within this year. 
The first of these, called ‘* The Adventures of Barney Mahony,” was dedicated, 
in a clever sonnet, to the Hon. Mrs. Norton. The other novellette of “M 
Village versus Our Village,” was an attempt to paint English life as Irish life 
had been painted in England by the same hand. It took the dark instead of 
the sunny aspect, the glow of broad Irish humour was wanting, and the book 
was unsuccessful ; but there was not the less truth in the series of pictures pro- 
duced, although they were less attractively coloured :— 

‘ For village life is not all 4 la Mitford, 
Or else ’tis very plain that I'm unfit for’t.” 

The antiquarian attainments of Mr. Crofton Croker were acknowledged in 1833 
by his election as a member of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Copenhagan ; ; 
and in the late Henry O’Brien’s translation of V illeneuva’s ‘ Pheenician 
Ireland,” reference—of a somewhat visionary nature, in our opinion—was 


made to the silver hand of Nuasa Ujpzoyolamb, and a curious Irish relic 
of a bronze hand and arm, which had been exhibited to the London Society of 
Antiquaries, and commented on in the ‘‘ Vetusta Monumenta,” by Sir William 
Betham and Mr. Croker. About this time appeared the engraving of Maclise’s 

national picture of ‘Snap-Apple Night,” which had been exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, and first brought him. prominently into public notice. Init he 
had introduced a portrait of “Mr. Crofton Croker ; and Lover, describing the 
print, thus gossips about the individuality :— 


‘** And who is that standing behind them?—he seems far more genteel than the 
rest of the company. Why, ’tis Crofton Croker, or, as he is familiarly called 
among his friends, ‘ The Honourable Member for Fairy- land.’ There you are, 
Crofty, my boy! with your note-book in your hand ; and maybe you won’t pick 
up a trifle in such good company. 


In 1836, Mr. Croker paid a short visit to Dublin and his native city, Cork. 
And Mr. Prior, in his ‘‘ Life of Goldsmith,” published at the close of this year, 
says :—‘ Mr. Crofton Croker is now making an extensive collection of the 
ballads of Ireland.” ‘ The Life of Roger Boyle, first Earl of Orrery and 
Baron Broghill,” was announced as preparing for publication in three volumes 
8vo., by Mr. Croker, about this time ; but we know not what progress was or 
has been made in this work, which certainly has not yet issued from the press. 

The preface to the ‘Journal of a Tour through Ireland in 1644” is dated 
25th January, 1837. This interesting volume was translated from the French 

of M. de la ‘Boullaye le Gouz, and edited by Mr. Crofton Croker, who was 
assisted with several notes and criticisms by three well-known scholars— 

namely, Mr. James Roche, of Cork, the Rev. Francis Mahony (alias ‘* Father 
Prout’ *), and Mr. Thomas Wright, of Cambridge, now engaged in writing the 
«¢ History of Ireland.” soullay e le Gouz’s tour was dedicated to the late Mr. 
D’'Israeli by Crofton Croker, ‘in remembrance of much attention and kindness 
received from him many years ago.” And this dedication was thus responded to 
by that amiable man and agreeable writer :— 


‘* Dear Mr. Crofton Croker—Though it may seem late, Iam now taking the 
first opportunity to tell you that I sent for your little volume in your name, and 
was more than gratified by that honourable and affectionate memorial of the dedi- 
cation; and of all which I ever had the satisfaction to have won, from friends or 
from strangers, yours is the most precious—for it is an evidence of that warm 
heart which you derive from your soil. 

‘**I do not chuse to remind myself that only your partial estimation could have 
given a value to such atoms of friendship—at a distant day, too, which your excel- 
lent dispositions, your ingenious pursuits, and your love of literature could not fail 
to attract towards yourself. 
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** Whenever your fair writings meet my eye, in some communications with which 
you favoured me, I have often wished that we had been packed up a little closer 
together in the great fardel of literature; the world of readers had fared better at 
least than they generally do. 

** The tour of the Frenchman in Ireland, in 1644, was a happy thought, and the 
curiosity is materially enhanced by your appendix. Your apt ‘ Motto from Church- 
yard’ indicates your conversancy with the literary lore of Elizabeth’s age. I am 
now busying myself with what I call a philosophical history of English literature; 
and if your leisure allows you, your hints would assuredly be useful to me, should 
any occur. 

‘* Farewell, my dear Sir; and believe me, unfeignedly, much yours, 
“T. D’Israz xt. 


* Bradenham House, Wycombe, 18th June, '37." 


At' the close of this year, the “ Memoir of Joseph Holt, General of the Irish 
Rebels in 1798,” appeared in two volumes 8vo., edited from his original manu- 
script in the possession of Sir William Betham, by Mr. Crofton Croker. 

Rosamond’s Bower, his residence at this period, has many literary associations 
connected with its pleasant memories. Maria Edgeworth, Lucy Aikin, Moore, 
Rogers, Sidney Smith, Barham ( Ingoldsby”) Hook, “ Father Prout,” and 
doubtless very many more kindred spirits, have all sat and communed beneath 
the beautiful weeping ash that we so well remember to have breakfasted under 
in the pretty garden, ‘‘ one bowery morning,” as it was called; and many were 
the quaint records which we saw, and then noted, of the visits of such guests. 
One chair bore the Herrick-like inscription of— 


“‘ Here Maria Edgeworth sat, 
And did pat 
A cat, 
Who did pur 
Unto her. 
What is there to make a stir 
About that ?” 


“ 27th December, 1843." 


Another chair on which the name of Moore had been deeply cut— 


** This is to tell o’ days 
When, on this cathedra, 
He of the Melodies 
Solemnly sat, agrah.” 


And on a table under the charming ash-tree we have described, was engraved— 


** The ash for nothing ill!—so Spencer said— 
Here, tent-like, spreads its shade above the head ; 
And long may all who sit beneath this tree 
Know weeping only, lovely ash, from thee.” 


There, too, was Thomson’s table, which had been brought from the Dove 
coffee-house at Hammersmith, inscribed— 


‘* * HERE THOMPSON SUNG THE SEASONS AND THEIR CHANGE.’ 


‘** Here Thompson sung ’—the phrase I quote 
Meaneth that here that poet wrote 
About the Seasons—‘ Spring’ and ‘ Autumn;’ 
And here he drank the change they brought him.” 


And there was Wilkie's chair, and Strawberryhill relics :— 


“ Though once Walpole’s pet, I was used very ill, 
And ‘knocked down’ by auction at Strawberryhill. 
My bloom being gone like the bloom of a flower, 
Let me quietly fade here in Rosamond’s Bower.” 


And pictures, and books, and curiosities, with such-like inscriptions without 
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end. The whole house, or rather cottage, was a museum, fitted up in the most 
tasteful, and sometimes most grotesque manner, and full of ‘rich and rare” 
things. Crofton Croker’s ballad upon a neighbour's house was quite as appli- 
cable to his own residence, so far as the lines: — 















** Here some nitch or cabinet 

Full of varieties is set ; 

Here some picture—‘ precious bit!’ 
There’s no time to dwell on it ; 
Bronzes—china—all present 

Each their own sweet blandishment.” 













But let the reader consider, and form his own estimate of the value of the 
amount of intellect Rosamond’s Bower must at one time or another have con- 
tained, during the eight years it was Crofton Croker’s residence ! 

An autograph note of Moore’s to the hospitable owner, of which we must 
confess that we have not quite fairly obtained a copy for publication, runs thus. 
It has, we may observe, a peculiar literary and bibliographical interest, as re- 
ferring to a history of Kilmallock written by Mr. Crofton Croker, and of which 
it is well known that only one copy was printed, and this he gave to Moore. 
Of the illustrations (five or six in number) fifty copies were printed, one of 
which sets lately sold at a price larger than suchally was paid for their pro- 
duction :— 


















“*Sloperton, Devizes, Nov. 24th, 1841. 

** Dear Croker—I was obliged to leave London much sooner than I originally 
intended, and thus lost the opportunity of paying you another visit. I am now 
reading over with much interest your account of Kilmallock, and thank you very 
much for so valuable a gift. My next visit to London will, I hope, be sufficiently 
free from other avocations to allow me to devote a good deal of time to the exa- 
mination of your various treasures. 

‘* Pray give my kind remembrances to Mrs. Croker. I constantly think of my 
great good luck in lighting by chance on so agreeable a dinner-party that day. 
The only drawback was that it spoiled me, both mentally and physically speaking, 
for the Gane that followed. 










‘** Yours very truly, 





“Tuomas Moore.” 











The preface to a volume entitled “‘The Popular Songs of Ireland,” which 
Mr. Croker edited with extensive notes, is dated 28th February, 1839. He 
complains in it of being obliged to make the book to suit his publisher’s, rather 
than his own views of the subject; and in “ Duffy's Library of Ireland” the 
‘* popularity and Irishism” of this collection of songs are stated to be ‘‘ exactly 
on a par,” which is certainly too sweeping a censure. 

In the formation of the Camden Society, in 1839, and the Percy Society, in 
1840, Mr. Croker took an early and an active part, co-operating most zealously 
with the gentlemen by whom these literary associations were projected. Upon 
the council of both societies he has served, from their commencement, to 1846, 
in the Camden, and in the Percy to the present time, except for a very short 
interval in 1844 ; and from this period his pen has been almost exclusively em- 
sloyed in advancing their interests. We find the ‘‘ Historieal Songs of Ireland, 
illustrative of the Revolutionary Struggle between James II. and William III., 
edited, with introduction and notes, by T. Crofton Croker,” produced by the 
Percy Society, with an advertisement dated 26th January, 1841; and 28th 
July, 1841, the introduction to “ Narratives illustrative of the Contests in Ire- 
land in 1641 and 1690, edited by Thomas Crofton Croker,” from unpublished 
manuscripts in his possession, which formed part of the third year’s issue by the 
Camden Society. 

In the summer of 1843, Mr. Crofton Croker visited the south of Ireland, and 
many are the amusing anecdotes we have heard of that visit. When at Lime- 
rick, he inquired for ‘‘ the Treaty-Stone,” which he had never seen, although a 
print of it, purposing to be from a sketch made by him, was in circulation. 
‘*The Treaty-Stone !” echoed a man, whom he addressed near the bridge of Lime- 
rick, ‘ Yes,” said Mr. Croker—‘‘The Treaty.” ‘‘Oh!” responded a by- 
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stander, pointing first to one, then to another public-house, and then to the 
man who had been addressed—‘‘ Neither fe nor I will object to being treated 
at whichever your honour pleases.” 

While on a visit to the late Lord Guillamore, Mr. C roker affixed the follow- 
ing impromptu to a picturesque and beautiful well in the grounds of Cahir- 
guillamore :— 

**¢ Truth, they say, lies in a well, 

Why, I’m sure, I ne’er could see ; 
Let the water-drinker tell— 

There truth may lie for me.’ 
Thus it was that Mathews sung, 

But the case is very clear ; 
Claridge had not given tongue, 

And Mathews drank not here.” 


As a record of his visit to Vermont, the seat of the Rev. Richard Dickson, 
the following memorial occurs, under a sketch which Mr. Croker made of a 
noble ruin in its vicinity :— 


‘* There are plenty of views, but they’re most of them done ill, 
At least those I have seen of famed Carrick-a-gunnell. 
What a rock does it stand on !—how awful to tunnel !— 
Should a railroad require it, through Carrick-a-gunnell. 
But I hate all your dores, and I want not old Brunell 
To blow-up and destroy sweet Carrick-a-gunnell. 

So, hoping they wont take my rhymes or my fun ill, 
God prosper my kind friends near Carrick-a-gunnell.” 


At the meeting of the British Association in Cork, Crofton Croker was seen 
actively moving about, although he does not appear to have taken any further 
part in the proceedings than, it is said, oer | the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton to Blarney’s far-famed parish-priest, Father Horgan, and inducing his 
lordship to kiss the celebrated stone. But we do not undertake to vouch for 
this fact. Mr. Croker returned to England in company with Professor Lang- 
berg, of Christiania, through whose instrumentality, most probably, he was 
elected a member of the Swedish Archeological Society, in 1845. 

During this visit, however, he had made himself so popular in his native 
land, that «the good people of Limerick” presented him, as “the fairy historian 
of Ireland,” with a silver ink-stand of beautiful and appropriate design. The 
cover of this fairy gift, we are told, “ bearing an inscription to the above effect, 
dangles from an e3 agle’s head, which has been most skilfully introduced by the 
manufacturers, in allusi sion to the renowned adventures of Daniel O’Rourke, and 
reminds us of Maclise’s illustration to the fairy legend | of ‘*’Pon the Honour of 
a Gentleman!” ‘“ What must render the compliment,” it is added, “ peculiarly 
gratifying to the author of the ‘ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland’ at the 
present moment, is the quotation which accompanied it from the sonnet with 
which he closed that work— 

‘ But did the fays, 
Creatures of whim, the gossamers of will, 
In Ireland work such sorrow and such ill, 
As stormier spirits of our modern days ?’ ” 


The introduction to ‘‘A Kerry Pastoral, in imitation of the First Eclogue of 
Virgil, edited, with introduction and notes, by T. Crofton Croker, Esq. Ki and 
reprinted for the Percy Society, is dated 27th April, 1843. This was fol- 
lowed by the same Society distributing to the members a volume on ‘‘ The Keen 
of the South of Ireland, as illustrative of Irish Political and Domestic History, 
Manners, Music, and Superstitions, collected, edited, and chiefly translated by 
T. Crofton Croker.” It closes with the following sonnet, addressed to Miss 
Maria Dickson :— 


* Yes, [have gathered them together! 
They should be precious songs to thee ; 
For, like the breeze o’er mountain heather, 
They breathe a spirit wild and free. 
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‘** Though in the memory lingers yet the dread 
Of songs that once could rouse to battle-field, 
Their power of ill is gone—the bard is dead— 
AND IRELAND’S HARP NOW LIVES ON ENGLAND’S SHIELD. 
There never may its strings a discord yield, 
But its past murmurs, fearless, true, and bold— 
Why should the honest heart or hand withhold ?” 


We consider this to be a volume of which Mr. Crofton Croker may well be 
proud. It has hitherto, being printed for private circulation only, failed to 
attract that public notice, which we have no hesitation in stating that it will 
command. We know of no work that, in so brief a space, so effectively illus- 
trates the deep poetry which exists in the Irish heart—now trickling out like a 
fresh and sparkling rill—anon gushing forth like a wild mountain torrent. It 
is, indeed, a volume of Irish poetry reflecting the state of society at the periods 
of the various compositions, “‘ gathered together ” by no unskilful hand, and at- 
tuned to the English ear. 

In ‘‘the split” which followed the first annual congress of the ‘* British 
Archeological Association,” and which led to a large portion of the members 
assuming, after considerable and unworthy discussion, the name of the 
‘«‘ Archelogical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,” Mr. Croker adhered 
to the views taken by Lord Albert Conyngham of the matter, in opposition to 
those of the Marquis of Northampton, and was accordingly elected one of the 
secretaries, with nearly all the original officers. And since has continued to 
officiate in that capacity, furnishing various communications to the journal of 
the association, mostly of an Irish character, and otherwise taking an active 
part in the proceedings, as well as those of the Antiquarian Society. 

It only remains for us to notice that Vol. X-XI. of the Perey Society’s Pro- 
ductions contains “ Popular Songs, Illustrative of the French Invasions of 
Ireland, edited by T. Crofton Croker, Esq., F.S.A., in four parts.” The 
first part has an advertisement, dated 25th January, 1845, and is occupied by 
amemoir of Thurot, who captured Carrickfergus in 1760. The second, the 
preface of which is dated 26th October, 1846, a collection of songs relating to 
the capture of that town. The third and fourth parts, issued in May, 1847, 
were devoted to the songs on the Bantry Bay and Killala invasions in 1796 and 
1798, and Sir John Warren's action, to which introductions are prefixed. 

‘‘The Autobiography of Mary Countess of Warwick,” edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Mr. Crofton Croker, from a manuscript in the possession of 
Lord Brooke, appeared as the May issue of the Percy Society, in 1848; and 
what was supposed to have been a lost play by Massinger, was edited for the 
same society by Mr. Croker, and issued in January, 1849. 

We will merely add, that some criticism on Mr. Crofton Croker’s ability as 
an editor of Massinger, having been allowed to creep into the fourth volume of 
the ‘‘ Shakespeare Society’s Papers,” he has chosen to hold Mr. Payne Collier 
responsible for the observations made therein, and has privately circulated a 
reply which cannot be very acceptable to Mr. Collier, and must seriously 
injure the reputation of that gentleman as an editor and critic. 

The foregoing details which we have collected respecting the literary life of 
Mr. Crofton Croker, form most undeniable evidence of his unwearying indus- 
try, although there can be no doubt that in this record nearly as many of his 
productions must have been everlooked as those that are mentioned. 

In addition to the ordinary sources of information, we have had the pleasure 
to add two or three ‘‘ angel visits” to the classic ‘* Rosamond’s Bower,” and only 
trust that in the revelations of which we there became cognizant, we have com- 
mitted no breach of confidence, or uttered one word that can be objectionable to 
our host respecting the privacy of domestic life—which, indeed, sometimes 
almost becomes public property, but for the vulgar caricatures of which we 
conceive neither learning nor wit can form any apology. 

We have merely shewn that Mr. Crofton Croker has lived for nearly thirty 
years in the first circles of London literary life, enjoying a respected and easy 
intercourse with the most highly-gifted minds of our age, himself making large, 
agreeable, and sometimes brilliant contributions to that commonwealth of mind. 
If we were called upon to speak to the character which the writings of Crofton 
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Croker has established for him, we should say that they impress upon us the 
conviction that he merits in a much greater degree the quaint inscription 
placed over the grave of ‘‘ Dan Hayes,” in the cathedral of Limerick, than that 
worthy did—namely, 
‘€ AN HONEST MAN 
AND LOVER OF HIS COUNTRY,” 


though far distant may that day be when the epitaph for Crofton Croker’s tomb 
shall require consideration. 

Mr. Croker we believe to be as honest and as sincere a patriot as ever 
breathed. Removed by circumstances from Ireland, he loves his country 
ardently, and with youthful and marvellous freshness, considering how long he 
has beep an absentee, and how little he has been among us “ and his own peo- 
ple.” And he has endeavoured to implant and cultivate, and we think not 
without some degree of success, in the breasts of Englishmen, the same kindly 
feelings which inspire his own. 

The collections of historical and literary MSS. and Irish antiquities which 
have been amassed by him, are, as a whole, perhaps unrivalled by any private 
museum, and certainly contain some articles of extraordinary historic impor- 
tance, not to be found in any public one. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, the well-known antiquary and Saxon scholar, who is 
engaged in producing “‘ The History of Ireland from the Earliest Period of the 
Irish Annals to 1848,” in a note upon his introductory chapter, observes—‘‘ This 
general notion of the light thrown on the ethnography of ancient Ireland by the 
distribution of its antiquities, is founded chiefly on the information given me 
by Mr. Crofton Croker, who has formed a remarkably interesting private 
museum of Irish antiquities, and who has studied them with more care than any 
other antiquary with whom I am acquainted.” 

Yet, with all these pursuits—literary, scientific, antiquarian, and pictorial*— 
Mr. Crofton Croker has obtained the character of being a good man of business, 
and an active, intelligent, and efficient officer of the Admiralty. Literature and 
art may be considered merely as the playthings used by him wherewith to 
relax his mind from the strain of the duties of office, and yet how much has 
perseverance and industry effected with such noble toying. There are some 
men of whom it has been said, that ‘‘ the more they have to do, the more they 
can do, and the better they do it.” To this valuable class of our species the 
subject of the present memoir would seem to belong. 

He has an only son, who we hope may tread in his father’s footsteps—earn 
honourable distinction as he has done, and prove a comfort to his parents in the 
closing years of life; thus adding to the favourable reputation which the name 
of Crofton Croker at present enjoys. 


* To the first volume of Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s ‘‘ Ireland,” Mr. Crofton 
Croker appears to have contributed no less than sixteen drawings. 
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THE CALENDAR OF NATURE.* 


A soox with such a title necessarily 
attracted our notice, and we lost no 
time in making its more intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

It is the first monthly, or May 
number, of a goodly quarto, illustrated 
with innumerable beautifully executed 
coloured and plain lithographs and 
etchings. Its general contour led us 
at once to class it in the “ Boudoir 
Genus ;” and as, at a first glance, 
there appears but little letter-press in 
proportion to its bulk, we concluded 
it to be one of the many ephemeral 
productions got up to grace the re- 
ception-room, and amuse the young- 
lady reader. A cursory glance at its 
contents, as contrasted with other 
books of this genus, led us into a 
moralising strain upon the general 
disregard evinced by parents and 
guardians towards the class of books 
constituting the * Boudoir Library.” 
Of what availeth our care and solici- 
tude for the females of our families, 
when every facility is afforded for per- 
verting the mind, at its very well- 
spring, by an unrestricted intercourse 
with books, not perhaps impure 
enough in language to disgust, but 
insidious enough to defile, by sapping 
every principle of virtue—and this 
just at that period when such en- 
grossing reading must prove to the 
developing female mind 


* As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear 
When first the white thorn blows.” 


Thrice fortunate is that daughter, 
the vigilance of whose parent in this 
matter justifies the lines of the 
poet :— 

“ There's not a book that here may lie 

Unseen by that unsleeping eye, 


Which knows how sadly books might lure, 
That maiden still so angel-pure.” 


We confess, then, we were pre- 
pared to look upon the publication of 
Mrs. Grove’s book as a step in the 
right direction, and, consequently, to 


treat it most amicably; a eloser ana- 
lysis of its contents, however, has sa- 
tisfied us that we quite underrated it 
in looking upon it as merely a pretty 
drawing-room book. Although in- 
troduced in very unassuming and mo- 
dest language by its authoress ‘ as not 
presuming to add much to the stock 
of knowledge already acquired and 
made public by others,” yet it has 
proved for so far most successful in 
furnishing the general reader, in one 
condensed work, with a mass of well- 
arranged information, which can only 
at present be obtained by referring 
to a variety of works in the dif- 
ferent branches of natural history. 
Whilst the authoress adopts as her 
own arrangement what we might 
denominate a mensal or lunar classifi- 
cation, so as to tempt the general 
reader insensibly into a know'edge of 
indigenous natural history, she does 
not omit to furnish the most es- 
tablished classifications in each de- 
partment of the science with which 
she deals. 

We are free to admit, then, that 
the plan adopted by Mrs. Grove of 
grouping the coeval productions in 
the various fields of natural history, 
offers many advantages to the prac- 
tical student, whilst it does not in any 
degree interfere with the work as a 
scientific book of reference to the 
more advanced naturalist. 

The German poet says :— 


** Science, O man, thou sharest with higher spirits, 
But art thou hast alone.” 


Our authoress deals with both in 
this charming work; and whilst she 
manages to give, in the most con- 
densed and amusing form, nearly all 
the essential information on the dif- 
ferent classes of creation with which 
she deals, she gratifies us by rich 
delineations of the objects of her study, 
rendering us familiar with them, and 
satisfying even our artistic criticism. 
In her representations from nature, 
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nothing could exceed the accuracy of 
the drawings of the titmouse—the 
papilio machaon, or swallow-tailed 
butterfly—the dragon-fly—and whilst 
she exhibits in all their varied tints 
the showy iris and orchis, she does 
not omit to notice 


“The meanest flower the gardens yield, 
The vilest weeds that flourish in the field, 
Which dead in wintry sepulchres appear, 
Revive in spring, and bloom another year.” 


In introducing this number, our 
authoregs gives two piquant letters 
illustrative of the sensations expe- 
rienced by the lovers of nature—one, 
writing as a caged May-bird from 
London; the other, revelling in the 
pleasures of an escape to the country. 
We shall not, by any extracts from 
these, deprive our readers of the enjoy- 
ment of perusing the originals, which 
draw so lively a contrast between the 
occupations of the  speech-worn 
member of the opposition,” and the 
May revels of the lover of the coun- 
try. 

“ Yarrell and Selby’s List of British 
Birds,” as well as Bewick’s, are those 
selected by Mrs. Grove; whilst the ca- 
talogue of fresh-water fish, classed ac- 
cording to “Jenyn’s Manual,” together 
with an alphe abetical index to the E hig. 
lish names, is supplied. The curious 
feature of this book is that, by the 
judicious blending of the subjects thus 
interspersed and harmonised, showing 
in each class of the creation its refer- 
ence to the other at the same period 
of development; studies which are 
dry and uninteresting, at least to the 
uninitiated, thus become amusing and 
engrossing ; and so happily arranged 
are her subjects, and so pleasing and 
well-executed her illustrations, at the 
same time so complete her glossaries 
and references, that in perusing this 
interesting volume the general reader 
is amused, whilst the professor is in- 
structed. 

The difficulties attending the ar- 
rangement of all the standard writers 
on botany hitherto, have induced par- 
ticular attention to the botanical de- 
partment of the work, and an effort 
has been made to combine, as far as 
possible, the advantages which each 
author's arrangement offered. We 
shall best explain this by letting Mrs. 
Grove introduce her own plan, which 
consists in— 


“Ist. So arranging the descriptions, 
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that the eye should rest at once on the 
essential characteristic difference, in- 
stead of searching for it, and collecting 
it piecemeal through the whole account 
of the species. 2ndly. In giving a dis. 
tinct type of the ordinary colour of the 
flower, which, if not the most scientific, 
is usually the most striking distinction, 
and one which certainly should not be 
left wholly unnoticed, as is done by 
some botanists. And, 3rdly, in placing 
in uniform order the various matter ne- 
cessary to be detailed respecting each 
plant, so that no time need be lost in 
searching for it. To assist the botanical 
student, the superficial English name has 
been attached to each plant.” 


In addition to the classification, and 
a copious glossary of botanical terms, 
there is in this number a full list 
of all the plants flowering in May, 
with their botanical characters and 
descriptions, together with individual 
references to ‘* Sowerby’s English Bota- 
ny.” In fact, when completed, the work 
must afford an admirable botanical dic- 
tionary of British flowering plants. 

The botanical part of the work con- 
stitutes but a portion of its attractions 
to the naturalist, as the British birds 
and insects, and even our native 
fishes, are brought before us in it. 
The description of the British butter- 
flies and moths is simple, graphic, and 
concise. Let us take an example 
amongst the crepuscularia :— 


‘The acherontia atropos, or death’s- 
head moth-caterpillar, sometimes five 
inches long, fine yellow colour, with seven 
oblique green bands on each side, and a 
series of blue spots on the back, which 
besides is spotted with black and gra- 
nulated, generally feeds on potato and 
but likewise eats other dissi- 
milar plants. It was formerly very 
searce, but since the cultivation of the 
potato it has increased considerably. 
The caterpillar, however, is much more 
frequent than the moth, as it often dies 
before its transformation. They are 
usually full grown in the middle of Au- 
gust, when they bury themselves in the 
earth, and form an oval cell, in which 
they undergo their destined changes. 
The moth seldom appears before “the 
end of September. It conceals itself 
during the day, and appears on the wing 
only in the night, and evening twilight. 
The great size of this creature, ‘the 
grim feature’ stamped upon its thorax, 
together with the power it possesses of 
emitting a plaintive and mournful cry, 
have conspired to render it an object of 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Works that are a combination of Literature and Art, have always carried with 
them a charm of attraction. The beauty of a picture, the interest of a well-written 
description, depend upon the skill of the artist, and the powers of the writer; when 
both are tried and proved, their labours are always welcomed. A blending of the 
pictorial and descriptive is now familiar to the public. We offer a work, that, while. 
being the same, is yet essentially different. 

The effect of new opinions, is to act upon the public like the infusion of fresh blood 
into veins that have grown dry. Minds that are untrammelled by the principles of 
old customs, time-worn manners, and stereotyped ideas of things, must always carry 
with them a certain smack of originality. They must be striking, from the vivid 
impressions that scenes and places, belonging to generations two thousand years old, 
must make upon one who comes from a Le that, if young, is strong in its juvenility, 
as the infant Hercules in his cradle. e have pretty well tested the mental powers 
of transatlantic minds, and have placed thels productions side by side with the loftiest 
of our own great men. 

The “ American in Evrore” will, we feel assured, be soon found upon friendly 
terms with the popular mind. He trusts to connect the glorious and romantic tradi- 
tions of the past, by means of modern art, to the men and the manners of the present. 
Passing over a ground, each footstep of which wakes up the echoes of wondrous 
things, that sleep in oblivious forgetfulness till they are roused, he will have that to 
offer, in a superb and elegant form, which, sumptuously attractive, will meet the 
economical statistics of the day. 

The American (and his two friends), fresh from the forests of the New World— 
from her great rivers, her stupendous waterfalls, her trackless prairies, and her solemn 
lakes,—fresh from among Indian tribes, who display those remarkable traits of chivalry 
belonging to the loftiest order of civilized life, and the barbarism of antique grandeur, 
—comes among men and cities that belong to the ages of Gregory the Seventh, of 
Charlemagne, of the Nibelungen-lied, of the Troubadours, and the Crusades. He is 
struck by the reverence we pay to the dry bones of the past. The present is to him the 
sphinx he seeks to unravel. Crime reduced to science, shows to him how civilization 
may be made to pander to depravity, on the one hand,—on the other, he sees men who 
belong to the peasant, the artisan classes, rise from their obscurity, become philosophers, 
statesmen, and patriots. Intellect emerging from the hovel, gives laws to the world. 

The American will reveal things that strike him as being peculiar and wonderful 
among men. He converses with the chiffonnier of Paris—he is not outdone in daring 
by the hunter of the Alps—he finds the laws of hospitality held sacred by a brigand 
of the Appenines—he mingles among the fierce fishermen of Calabria, having to a 
certain extent followed the track of Spartacus and Hannibal—he embarks in a Medi- 
terranean pirate,—and thus having indicated a few of the leading features on which 
he grounds his ideas, he submits them with confidence to the reader, feeling assured 
that the Surers Ixtusrrations, the products of men whose names are well known, 
will be a guarantee for the intrinsic value of the Work. 

The idea of one who was born and bred in a Republic, may not be without its value. 
Historic vestiges of former times, recollections of momentous eras now gone by, tradi- 
tionary connections, fragmentary masses of decayed beauty and ruined grandeur, 
remind one, as they appear, of the traveller who suddenly beholds one of those exqui- 
sitely beautiful shafts standing solitary and alone in the desert, when the minds and 
hands of those who planned and erected it are gone to decay. Nought remains but 
the sands of the silent desert,—the wastes of the solemn past environing all. 

*,* The work will be published in Parts, on the 1st and 15th of the Month, Price ONE 
SHILLING. Each Part will contain FOUR highly-finished STEEL ENGRA V- 
INGS, from Original Designs, engraved by the most Eminent Artists of the day, and 
accompanied by ample DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS, by HENRY CLAY 
CROCKETT, to be completed in about 30 Parts, 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM HOGARTH, 


ENGRAVED ON STEEL, IN THE FIRST STYLE OF ART, 


AND ACCOMPANIED BY 


ILLUSTRATIVE DESCRIPTIONS, 


BY THE 
REV. J. TRUSLER. 


To make the great English Public familiar with the Works of our Nationa 
Parnter, is the object of this publication. The nature of those Works renders them 
alike amusing companions and important moral teachers; and while the evil-minded 
may be improved, the good may be rendered better, and the wise wiser, by the @ 
study of these extraordinary productions of an original genius. sndeed Hooarrn’s ( 
Works have, for some time, been acquiring popularity amongst the thinking classes 
of Great Britain; and it required only a good Cheap Edition, to render them the _ }j/ 
inmates of every true British home. Such universal popularity does their sterling 
merit deserve: and to this result has the Art of Engraving—as the handmaiden to 
Painting—the translator, and the herald—ministered, with all its wonderful powers 
of multiplication. For no longer must it be said, to the disparagement of British 
taste and sentiment, that while Shakspeare, our national poet, is in the hands of 
every one, the Works or Hocarrn, our national painter, are but seldom seen, and 
known but by a comparative few. And most fitting is it, that the first moral artist 
in this or any other country should be presented in a style that will not only be 
admired by the most fastidious in judgment, but aceessible to all who can afferd to 
indulge their love of art on the most moderate terms. 


The present Edition of Hocartu’s Works will be issued in Fortnightly Numbers, 
demy quarto, price 6d.; each Number containing Two Engravings, with appropriate 
Letterpress, by the Rev. J. Trusler; and, when completed, the Work will form Two | 
magnificent Volumes. An Edition is also prepared on India Paper, being the first 
impression from the Plates, at 2s. per Part, containing Four Plates. 
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alarm to the ignorant and supersti- 
tious.” 


Having said so much for the fair 
authoress’s share in the work, we now 
turn to the preface, which, as the 
heading of this article propounds, was 
written by Lord John Russell himself. 

We heartily coincide in opinion with 
Sir William Jones, in his noble para- 
phrase on the relique of Alczus :— 


“ What constitutes a state ? 
Not high rais’d battlement, or labour’d mound, 

Thick wall, or moated gate : 

Not cities fair, with spires and turrets crown'd. 
No: men—high-minded men— 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, 
Men who their duties know.” 

This sentiment at once recurred to 
our mind on meeting the announce- 
ment of the introduction to the world 
of such a work as Mrs. Grove’s, by 
England’s prime minister. We envy 
the freshness of mind and purity of 
motive that dictates this practical proof 
of the “high-minded man.” In the 
field of letters we know Lord John of 
old, and hail his reappearance amongst 
us, even in this brief manner ; and we 
feel happy that there is a field apart 
from politics in which we can thus offer 
him our hearty meed of approbation. 

Let it be borne in mind that the 
premier exercises his taste by turning 
his attention to the interesting matters 
dealt with in this work, not as a pis 
aller, Unlike Cowper's disappointed 
statesman, who, on loss of office 

“* Steps into the welcome chaise, 

Lolling at ease behind four handsome bays, 

That whirl away from business and debate, 

The disencumbered Atlas of the state” 
and then devotes himself to enlight- 
ening pursuits, we find Lord John 
not only patronising literature, but ab- 
solutely taking a labouring oar at the 
very moment he is engrossed with the 
cares of state, and at the height of his 
ambition. We feel happy to introduce 
him in this new and graceful guise—a 
statesman who may well be surfeited 
with the ‘sweets of office”’—and can 
fully appreciate the alacrity with which 
he thus snatches from his scanty hours 
of rest a moment to gratify his elevated 
tastes, whilst he advances the cause of 
science and literature. We can fancy 
how fully at such moments he entered 
into the sentiment of Horace, and ex- 
claims :— 


Pane egeo jam mellitis potione placentis.”” 


Lord John, having explained in his 
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preface the objects and designs of the 
work, correctly observes :— 


‘* The pursuit of natural history is 
to the learned a severe study—to 
the busy an agreeable repose—to 
the idle au delightful occupation. Few 
climates,” he continues, “ afford greater 
opportunities of observing the infinite 
variety of the works of nature than 
our own; it is seldom so hot in 
the summer, or so cold in the winter, 
that the and the goldfinch, the 
holly and the robin-redbreast, may not 
afford to the most transient observer 
occasion to admire, to watch, and to 
reflect.” 


rose 


And with great truth he adds :— 


‘* The mode in which plants put forth 
their leaves, and expand their flowers— 
the habits and architecture of birds— 
the form of the caterpillar, and the 
colours of the butterfly, have in them 
matter to instruct the thoughtlessness 
of childhood, and to amuse the gravity 
of age. 

‘Tf our climate is suited to the ob- 
servation of nature, our people of all 
ranks have a taste for rural sights and 
rural sounds, which no city custom can 
destroy. Milton has told us so in one 
of his most beautiful comparisons :— 

*** As one who long in populous city pent, 

Where houses thick, and sewers annoy the air, 

Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to breathe 

Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight, 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.’ 

‘* An author of our own day, who has 
much of the genius of Fielding, with none 
of his grossness, has not overlooked 
the love of something natural and rural 
breaking out in a counting-house, the 
most remote from fields or brooks this 
great metropolis could contain. 

‘* A similar passion for rural sights, 
unsubdued by the most adverse habits, 
is perceptible among the spinners and 
weavers of our manufacturing towns. 

Nothing more common among them 
than a hope, cherished in the midst of 
close alleys and crowded chimneys, of 
possessing some neat cottage, with a 
garden and a few roods of grass, where 
the nightingale warbles through the 
night, 

“** And the breeze is perfumed from the hawthorn it 
stirs.’ ”’ 

Lord John continues— 


‘*Having mentioned the nightingale, 
let me refer the reader to that delightful 
letter of Mr. Fox, where he maintains 
against all comers that the note of the 
nightingale is cheerful, and bids Lord 
Grey read through haif the * Odyssey’ 
to find a quotation, the place of which 
he hadforgotten, Here are his words :— 
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*I cannot light upon the passage in 
the ‘* Odyssey,” where Penelope’s rest- 
lessness is compared to the nightingale, 
but I am sure that it is only as to rest- 
lessness and watchfulness that he makes 
the comparison. If you will read the 
last twelve books of the ‘ Odyssey” 
you will certainly find it ; and Iam sure 
you will be paid for your hunt, whether 

ou find it or not.” That Mr. Fox 
oved such pleasures is made plain, too, 
by an answer he gave to some one who 
said: ‘How agreeable it was to go 
out into a garden in summer with a 
book :’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘or without 
a book.’” 


Having thus discursively given vent 
to his feelings, followed by these illus- 
trations of congenial tastes in by-gone 
statesmen, he tritely remarks: — 

**It was not the custom, indeed, in 
the days of Mr. Fox, for a statesman 
to go out into the streets, as Lorenzo 
did at Florence, singing to the crowd— 

**+ Ben venga maggio se 

In the following sentiment, uttered 
by so sound, calm, and unprejudiced 
an authority, we heartily coincide, not- 
withstanding all the stupor and apathy 
ascribed to English social character. 


**In our own staid, silent way, we 
love the country, and its sights and 
sounds, as dearly as any Tuscan of 
them all.” 


Lord John apologetically, but, in 
our mind, without just cause, ob- 
serves :— 


“I fear this preface will give little 
information as to the nature of the book 
the reader is about to open; but as I 
was the person who suggested the plan 
of the work, I own myself bound to 
express my anxiety for its success. 
Nor are such works without a higher 
use. 

** Qui non palazzi, non teatro, > loggia, 

Ma’n lor vece un abete, un faggio, un pino 
Tra l’erba verde, e’l bel monte viccino 
Onde si scende poetando, e poggia, 
Levan di terra al ciel nostr’ intelletto.’”’ 
— Petrarcha, Sonnetto x. 


We cannot close these quotations 
without giving one more, so sweet, so 
elevated, and so pure, that as a speci- 
men of composition, as a practical 
moral maxim, and a pure religious and 
poetic aspiration, we doubt much whe- 
ther it is excelled in our language :— 

“ The exciting business, and the ex- 
citing pleasures of the world, absorb and 
inflame the mind; the quiet observation 
of nature diffuses serenity and promotes 
contemplation; happiness, which has 
been sought in vain elsewhere, comes 
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unsought among the flowers and the 
songs of the valley; and from the crea- 
tion around, and the happiness felt, we 
lift up our hearts to the Creator and 
Benefactor of all.” 


It is quite clear that Lord John 
Russell is a man in whom 


‘* Nature in every form inspires delight.” 


At his suggestion it was that this work 
was undertaken by Mrs. Grove, and 
she appears to possess the qualifica- 
tions that peculiarly fit her for such a 
task. We shall only say to her * Go 
on and prosper ;” whilst we should 
deem ourselves culpable did we not 
record thus honestly our opinion of 
the statesman who, having instigated 
her to the undertaking, neither forgets 
the calls of friendship nor the claims 
of the sex, but, despite the ample ex- 
cuse his official pursuits would have 
offered, wields his pen right willingly 
in so righteous a cause. And did we 
not fear that our motives might be 
misconstrued, we would be tempted to 
urge him to devote himself more to 
pursuits over which he throws such 
grace and dignity. 

From what has preceded, it will 
appear that we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this work as peculiarly suited to 
engage the attention, whilst it enlarges 
the mind of the reader. The simpli- 
city and elegance of its arrangement, 
together with the purity and taste with 
which the subjects of natural history 
are here dealt with, renders it espe- 
cially adapted to the female reader. 
We have already glanced at the con- 
tamination to which the mind of our 
daughters are but too frequently ex- 
posed, by the indiscriminate and ill- 
selected reading of the day. We 
would again urge upon parents the 
heavy responsibility that rests upon 
them, in the selection of such books as 


~ shall prove as well instructive as amus- 


ing; and if it be esteemed necessary 
to supply reading, for the purpose of 
relaxation, which is free from instruc- 
tion (a fact which we deny), let it 
also be free from poison. In feeding 
the brain, as the stomach, the taste is 
easily perverted by titillating the men- 
tal palate with stimulating condiments ; 
and when this result is once produced, 
adieu to all plain food, however whole- 
some or nutritious :— 


‘“* The heart that with its luscious cates 
The world has fed so long, 
Could never taste the simple food 
That gives fresh virtue to the good, 
Fresh vigour to the strong.” 
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Or all the manifold aspects in which 
Horace presents himself to the minds 
of his admirers, the lover is, perhaps, 
the least frequent of recurrence. The 
little asthmatic philosopher of his later 
poems, more fat than bard beseems, 
with weak, watery eyes, and slouching 
dress and gait, eclipses our recollec- 
tions of the dark eyes and glossy hair, 
which were not ungracious in the re- 
gards of the good Cinara, and other 
mistresses of his youth. His erotic 
poems, too, bear a proportion so small, 
both in amount and comparative value, 
to the rest of his works, that this for- 
getfulness is the more natural. But, 
perhaps, the strongest reason of all is, 
that Horace is never very deeply in 
earnest in his amours. His exquisite 
susceptibility to beauty, of course, 
subjected him to many transient pas- 
sions. The brilliancy of Glycera’s 
complexion, the lamping of Licymnia’s 
eye, the smile of Lalage, and the 
warbling voice of Tyndaris, warm his 
fancy, and quicken the current of his 
blood. But his admiration, even 
where its influence is not limited 
merely to his fancy, never rises above 
the level of desire. It pre-occupies 
his thoughts, it robs him of his sleep, 
but it never elevates him out of self: it 
suggests no images beyond those of 


sensual gratification: it involves no 
sorrow beyond a disappointment soon 
to be’ forgotten in the endearments of 
another mistress. One might almost 
say that the principle which regulated 
his life, of admiring nothing to ex- 
cess, governed his attachments to 
the sex. Facilem amo Venerem, are 
his own words, parabilemque. He 
is the most lighthearted of lovers. 
Amor, in his vocabulary, went ever 
coupled with Jocus. Hero herself 
would never have tempted him to 
swim the Hellespont; and he would 
have contented himself with embalm- 
ing the virtues of Eurydice in an ode, 
without making a personal trial of its 
efficacy upon the Plutonian heart. 
Cupid, in Rosalind’s phrase, claps 
him on the shoulder very often; but 
he is never otherwise than heart- 
whole. 

Very different is it with Catullus and 
the other erotic Roman poets. Their 
mistresses are mistresses and muses 
both—at once their inspiration and 
their reward. Loving intensely, and 
with constancy, their fervour animated 
and has immortalised their song. Had 
they not loved deeply, they would pro- 
bably never have written. Thus Pro- 
pertius acknowledges his obligations 
to his mistress :— 


** Queritur unde mihi toties scribuntur amores, 
Unde mens yeniat mollis in ore liber ? 
Non mihi Calliope non he mihi cantat Apollo, 
Ingenium nobis ipsa puella facit.” 


‘“* Do you ask, how in hues ever varied and glowing 

Love flashes and gleams in my ditties so oft, 

Or would you discover what sets them a-flowing 
In honey-like cadences warbling and soft ? 

lt is not Calliope kindles my fancies, 
It is not Apollo that fingers my lyre, 

But my girl that illumines my brain with her glances, 
And hangs on my lips till she tips them with fire.” 


Horace has no such acknowledg- 
ments to make. Song was not to him 
the medium in which the throbbing 
heart of imaginative passion found 
relief. No writer hits off the twinkle 
of a graceful anole, or the pout of a 
beautiful lip, with a more delicate 
touch. He appreciates the charms of 
the sex always ; but they are never his 
inspiration. 


‘* Much ingenuity,” says Milman, in 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CC. 


his recent Life of Horace, “‘has been 
wasted in forming a chronicle of the 
amours of Horace, almost as authentic, 
no doubt, as that in the graceful poem 
cf our own Cowley. However fatal to 
the personality of the poet, in many of 
his lighter pieces, I must profess my 
disbelief in the real existence of many 
of the Lalages, and Lydias, and Glyce- 
ras, and Lyces, and Chloes. Their 
names betray their origin ; though many 
damsels of that class in Rome may 
have been of Greek or servile birth, 
Q 
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many of them, no doubt, occupy the 
same place in the imitation of the Greek 
poem, which they did in the original. 
By a careful examination of each ode, 
with a fine critical perception and some 
kindred congeniality with a poetic mind, 
much might, perhaps, be done to sepa- 
rate the real from the imitative, the 
original from the translated or trans- 
fused.” 


There is something amusing in the 
learned canon’s timid disbelief in the 
actual, existence of the numerous 
charmers of our poet's song; as if 
there could be any doubt whatever, 
that to suppose a real mistress for 
every one of these names would be 
absurd! Apply the same rule to the 
body of lyric poets, and you at once 
make them out to be a parcel of Don 
Juans, with each a catalogue of tri- 
umphs as varied as Leporello’s. That 
the lyric poet, like the dramatist, 
sketches after nature, is certain; but 
the Corinna of his song may surely be 
as free of any personal reference as a 
Juliet or Miranda. 

That many of Horace’s erotic odes 
have a personal reference is, however, 
manifest. They have the glow which 
true feeling alone can kindle ; and, per- 
haps, there are none of them to which 
his individual experiences have not 
contributed some hues. With the excep- 
tion of the Ist Ode of the 4th Book— 


** Intermissa, Venus, diu Riirsiis bella 
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moves,” we have no means of ascer- 
taining, with any precision, the periods 
of life at which they were written. 
Though published with his other odes 
at an advanced period of his life, they 
were, most probably, written in his 
hot youth, when we have his own 
word for it, that he was more ardent 
than discriminating in his passion for 
the sex. They are rather the chro- 
nicles of youthful follies than the out- 
pourings of earnest passion. We look 
in vain for the traces of any very deep 
emotion. Even Cinara, bona Ci inara, 
whose name recurs in his poems as 
having dwelt in his _ affections, 
could have had no very strong hold 
there, to be placed in juxta-position, as 
she is, with other fleeting mistresses 
of his fancy. And, indeed, how could 
it be otherwise? Horace was not the 
only lover who enjoyed the fair one’s 
favours; the only distinction being, 
that while she made a trade of her 
charms to others, Horace was welcome 
on his own account." The young 
poet, no doubt, paid the usual penalty 
for such favours, in the c caprices of his 
mistress; and it is not improbable 
that in the days when this passion was 
strong upon him, with all its fluctua- 
tions of hap piness and mise ryy he wrote 
the following apology to Maecenas, for 
his failure to complete some promised 
poem. It is the fourteenth of the 
Epodes : 


** Mollis inertia cur tantam diffuderit imis 
Oblivionem sensibus.” 


‘* Why to the core of my inmost sense 
Doth this soul- palsying torpor creep, 


As though I had quaffed to the lees a draught 
Cc harged with the fumes of Lethean slee »p ? 


' 


Oh candid Mezcenas! 


you kill me, 


when 


For the poem I’ve promised so long you dun me ; 
I have tried to complete it again and again, 
But I can’t, for the ban of the god is on me. 


So Bathyllus of § 


Samos fired, they tell, 
The breast of the Teian bard, 


who often 


His passion bewail’d on the hollow shell, 
In strains that he stay’d not to prune and soften. 


You, 


too, are on fire ; but if fair thy flame 


As she who caused Ilion its fateful leaguer, 


Rejoice in thy lot ; 


I am pining 


oh shame! 


se 


For P hryne, that profligate little intriguer.” 


The “ me libertina, nec uno contenta, 
Phryne macerat” of the original, is 
very imperfectly rendered in our ver- 
sion. It embodies nearly the whole 


burden of Horace’s love stories— 
Phryne, Myrtale, Lydia, Cinara, all 
are libertine, all non uno contente. To 
us it seems more than probable they 


* See his remonstrance with his Villicus.—Epistle, Book 14:— 
** Quem teniies decuere togae nitidique capilli, 


Quem sci’s immunem Cinarae placuisse rapaci,” 


&e. 
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were all the same person. Thus,what the name of Neera, have elicited the 
is more natural than that the Phryne following expostulation, which imme- 
of the Epode just quoted should, under diately succeeds it ?— 


“TO NERA. 


‘“‘ Nox erat, et clo fulgebat luna sereno 
Inter minora sidera.” 


** That night !—let me recall thee to that night! 
The moon was high, and in the blue serene, 
Amid the lesser stars shone softly bright, 
When thou, the pauses of our joy between, 
With arms, those graceful arms, more tightly knit 
Around me than the ivy clasps the oak, 
Murmur’d a vow—mock’d the great gods with it— 
A vow which, false one, thou hast foully broke ; 
That while the raven’d wolf should hunt the flocks, 
The shipman’s foe, Orion, vex the sea, 
And Zephyrs lift the unshorn Apollo’s locks, 
So long shouldst thou be fond, be true to me! 


“* Yet shall thy heart, Neera, bleed for this, 

For if in Flaccus aught of man remain, 
Give thou another joys that once were his, 

Some other maid more true shall soothe his pain ; 
Nor think again to lure him to thy heart, 

The pang once felt, his love is past recall ; 
And thou, more favour’d youth, whoe’er thou art, 

That revell’st now in triumph o’er his fall,’ 
Though thou be rich in land oat golden store, 

In lore a sage, with shape formed to beguile, 
Thy heart shall ache when, this brief fancy o’er, 

She seeks a new love, and I calmly smile.” 


This ode is full of wounded vanity riod when the feelings are at once 
and disappointed passion; but it is susceptible and unretentive ; and Ho- 
plain the affections are unscathed, the race was well aware of his own foibles 
heartstrings are not even strained. and fickleness. He sports with them 
The scar would heal rapidly under the very pleasantly in the llth Epode, 
smiles of the next pretty face. The after the following fashion: — 
poem was manifestly written at a pe- 


THE LOVER'S CONFESSION. 


** Petti nihil me, sicut antea, juvat 
Scribere versiculos, amore perculsum gravi.” 


‘* Oh, Pettius! no pleasure have I, as of yore, 
a oe ; 

In coining of verse, for I’m smit to the core 
By love, cruel love, that delights, false deceiver, 
In keeping this poor heart of mine in a fever. 
Three winters the woods of their honours have stripp’d, 
Since I for Inachia ceased to be hipp’d. 
Good heavens! I can feel myself blush to the ears, 
When I think how I drew on my folly the sneers 
And talk of the town; how, at parties, my stare 
Of asinine silence, and languishing air, 
The tempest of sighs from the depths of my breast, 
All the love-stricken swain to my comrades confess’d. 
‘No genius,’ I groan’d, whilst you kindly condoled, 
‘If poor, has the ghost of a chance against gold; 
But if ’—here I grew more confiding and plain, 
As the fumes of the wine mounted up to my brain— 
‘If my manhood shall rally, and fling to the wind 
These maudlin regrets that enervate the mind, 
But soothe not the wound, then the shame of defeat 
From a strife so unequal shall make me retreat.’ 
Thus, stern as a judge, having valiantly said, 
Being urged by yourself to go home to my bed, 
I staggered with steps, not so steady as free, 
To a door that, alas! shows no favour to me ; 
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And there on that threshold of beauty and scorn, 
Heigho! my poor bones lay and ached till the morn. 


Now I'm all for Lyci 


sca—more mincing than she 


Can no little woman in daintiness be— 

A passion, which neither advice nor abuse 

Can cure, though I feel that it’s playing the deuce, 
But which a new fancy for some pretty face, 


Or tresses of loose flowing amber, may chase.” 


Nothing can be more graphic than 
this. It is obviously painted after the 
life, when time had enabled Horace to 
see the humorous side of the passion 
which had involved him in the usual 

‘ 


“TO ALBIUS 


lover’s martyrdom. His own expe- 
rience enabled him to minister conso- 
lation to his juniors, when caught in 
similar toils, as we find him doing to 


Tibullus, in the 33rd Ode of Book I. :— 
TIBULLUS. 


* Albi, ne doleas plus nimio, §c. 
* Nay, Albius, a truce to this sighing and grieving! 
Is Glycera worth all this tempest of woe? 
Why flatter her, lachrymose elegies weaving, 
Because she i is false for a youthfuler beau ? 


** There’s 


Lye oris, the maid with the small rounded forehead, 


For Cyrus is wasting by inches away ; 
Whilst for Pholoé he, with a passion as torrid, 


Consumes, 


and to him she'll have nothing to say. 


‘** The she-goats, in fact, might be sooner expected 
Apulia’s wolves for their partners to take, 
Than a girl so divine to be ever connected 
With such an abandoned and pitiful rake. 


“* Such caprices hath Venus, who, rarely propitious, 
Delights in her fetters of iron to bind 
Those pairs whom she sees, with a pleasure malicious, 
Unmatched both in fortune, and figure, and mind. 


** I, myself, woo’d by one that was truly a jewel, 
In thraldom was held, which I cheerfully bore, 
By that common cbit, Myrtale, though she was cruel 
As waves that indent the Calabrian shore.” 


Horace had, by the time this ode 
was written, ripened into the calm 
self-possession of manhood, which can 
look with a clear and not unkindly 
eye on the fervour and folly of younger 
spirits. He has lived through the 
same happy succession of excitements, 
and his sympathy and counsel are 
both ready for his younger friends. 
With all the qualities, so captivating 
to men, which he possessed—playful 


pathies, he must have exercised un- 
bounded influence upon the circle of 
his friends. A glimpse of his talent 
in managing the discordant elements 
of a wine-party of young Romans, is 
afforded in the following very agree- 
able form, in the 27th Ode of his Ist 
Book, where he diverts the angry 
passions of his friends by an allusion 
to the unlucky attachment of one of 
their number to a lady of apparently 


fancy, easy humour, keen observation, 


not the most amiable disposition in 
manly common sense, and genial sym- 


the world:— 
* Natis in usum letitia scyphis 
Pugnare, Thracum est ; 

** Hold! hold! "Tis for Thracian rudesbys to fight 
With their wine-cups, that only were made for ‘delight. 
’Tis barbarous—brutal !—nay, gentlemen all, 

Disgrace not our banquet with bloodshed and brawl! 


The Median scimetar, why should it shine, 

Where the merry lamps sparkle and glance in the wine ? 
"Tis out of all rule! Friends, your places resume, 

And let us have silence once more in the room! 

If 1 am to join you in pledging a beaker 

Of this stout Falernian, choicest of liquor, 

Megilla’s fair brother must say, from what eyes 

Flew the shaft, sweetly fatal, that causes his sighs. 
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‘* How—dumb ! 


Whoever the fair one may be, man! 


Then I drink not a drop. 
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Never blush, 
“ush, tush! 


She’ll do your taste credit, I'm certain—for yours 
Was always select in its little amours. 


** Don’t be frightened ! 
So out with your tale! 


We're all upon honour, you know, 
Gracious powers ! 


Is it so? 


Poor fellow! your lot has gone sadly amiss, 
When you fell into such Charybdis as this! 


What witch, what magician, with drinks and with charms, 
What god can effect your release from her harms ? 

So fettered, scarce Pegasus’ self, were he near you, 

From the fangs of this triple Chimzra might clear you !” 


In a similar spirit of raillery, Horace 
addresses one of his many Lydias in 
the 8th Ode of the 1st Book, taunting 
her with having, by the influence of 
her charms, subdued the very manhood 
of one of his younger friends. It is the 


old story of Hercules and Omphale, 
which every day sees repeated in a 
form nearly similar. We place our 
translation side by side with a para- 
phrase, in which the idea is adapted to 
the manners of our own day :— 


“TO LYDIA. 
“ Lydia, dic, per omnes 
Te Deos oro, Sybarin cur properas amando 


Perdere? &c. 

“Why, Lydia, why, 

I pray, by all the gods above, 
Art so resolved that Sybaris should 
die, 
And all for love ? 

“* Why doth he shun 
The Campus Martius’ sultry glare— 

He that once reck’d of neither dust nor 

sun, 
Why rides he there, 

** First of the brave, 

Taming the Gallic steed no more? 

Why doth he shrink from Tiber's 

yellow wave ? 
Why thus abhor 

** The wrestlers’ oil, 

As 'twere from viper’s tongue distill’d ? 

Why do his arms no livid bruises soil, 
He, once so skill’d, 

** The dise or dart 
Far, far beyond the mark to hur! ? 

And tell me, tell me, in what work 

apart, 
Like baby-girl, 

‘** Lurks the poor boy, 

Veiling his manhood, as did Thetis’ son, 

To ‘scape war's bloody clang, while 

fated Troy 
Was yet undone ?” 

Horace, who could sport thus plea- 
santly with the effects of the universal 
passion in another, has expressed its 
influence upon himself, with almost 
Sapphie fervour, in an ode, which is to 


*“* Nay, Lydia, ’tis too bad, it is, 
Thus to inflame poor Sybaris. 
Be merciful, you puss, or, sooth, 
You'll soon make worms’-meat of the 
youth. 
He’s finished, floor’d, and all agree, 
Was never man so changed as he! 
Before his eyes by love were seal’d, 
He headed every hunting field ; 
In horsemanship could all eclipse, 
And was the very best of whips. 
He could have swum Leander stupid, 
And shot ’gainst all the world, but 
Cupid. 
And ne’er was eye or hand so quick 
With gloves, or foil, or single stick ; 
A very stag to run or jump— 
In short, he was a thorough trump. 
But now, what way his time he spends, 
Heaven only knows! He’s cut his 
friends, 
And, to complete his ruin quicker, 
He neither smokes nor takes his liquor. 
He’s never seen, and now, they say 
He’s fairly bolted, stolen away ! 
Where have you hid him, Lydia, 
where ? 
You have him with you I could swear, 
And, in your cast-off gown array’d, 
He minces as your lady’s maid.” 


this hour unsurpassed for picturesque 
force and exquisite beauty of expres- 
sion, and must always be the despair 
of translators :— 


“* Mater seva Cupidinum, &c. 
‘* The ruthless mother of wild desires, 
And Theban Semele’s fervent son, 
And wanton idlesse have kindled fires, 
Whose reign in my soul I dreamt was done. 
I am madden’d by Glycera’s beauty’s blaze— 
The marble of Paros is pale beside it— 
By her pretty, provoking, and petulant ways, 
And face too dazzling for eye to ‘bide it. 
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** Into me rushing, hath Venus quite 
Forsaken her Cyprus, nor lets me chaunt 
The Scyths and the Parthians, dauntless in flight, 
Nor aught that to Love is irrelevant. 
Hither, boys, turf of the freshest bear, 
Vervain, and incense, and wine unstinted ! 
Some touches of pity shall move my fair, 


When the victim's gore hath the altar tinted.” 


Racine has made his Phédre use 
the very words of Horace, in the 
most powerful passage of that power- 
ful play :— 

**Ce n’est plus un ardeur dans mes 
veines cachée, 

C’est Venus toute entiére 4 sa proie 

attachée.” 


And we are reminded by the “ Vultus 
nimium lubricus aspici” of that beau- 
tiful description by Dante of his 


plea of being under the spell of 
Cupid. We have already seen him 
urging this pretext to Maecenas, and, 
in another ode, the 12th of the 2nd 
Book, he again advances the plea, 
while he pays a fervent tribute to the 
fascinations of the lady, who, accord- 
ing to Bentley, afterwards became 
Mecenas’s wife. From this opinion 
we are disposed to differ. Horace, 
who was in all his acts and instincts a 


gentleman, would never select the 
themes of encomium which prevail in 
this ode for the panegyric of a lady 
who stood in such a relation to his 
friend. Of a mistress he might so 
write, but not of a wife :— 


Beatrice, where he mentions the 


— ** Bel viso, 
Ove ne puote aleun mirarla fiso.”’ 


Horace was fond of excusing him- 
self from more serious tasks by the 


“TO MAZCENAS. 


‘“« Bid me not sing to my nerveless string 
The wars of Numantia long and bloody, 
Nor Hannibal dread, nor the ocean’s bed 
With the gore of our Punic foemen ruddy ; 


Nor the Lapithe fierce, and Hylzeus flush’d 
Vith wine, and the earth-born brood Titanic, 
Whom the death-dealing hand of Alcides crush’d, 
Though they smote the Saturnian halls with panic. 


And thou, Mecenas, shalt fitlier tell 
The battles of Cesar in lofty story, 
And the captive monarchs, once fiercely fell, 
Led through our streets in the triumph’s glory. 


My muse to Licymnia alone replies, 

To her warbling voice, that divinely sways thee, 
To the gleam of her lamping and lustrous eyes, 

And true heart that passion for passion pays thee. 


Well doth the roundel beseem her charms, 
Sparkling her wit, and, with loveliest vestals, 
Worthy is she to enlace her arms 
In the dances of Dian’s hilarious festals. 


Would you, for Phrygia’s hoarded gold, 
Or all Achzemenes himself possesses, 
Or e’en for what Araby’s coffers hold, 
Barter one lock of her raven tresses ? 
While she bends her throat to your burning kiss, 
Or, fondly cruel, the joy denies you, 
She’d have you snatch, or at times the bliss 
Herself will snatch, and with joy surprise you.” 


not more intense, Anacreon did not 
paint in more vivid hues. Our next 
quotation, the 13th Ode of his First 


The beauty of the last verse in the 
original is a proof, among many others, 
that had Horace laid himself out as a 


writer of erotic verse, he must have 
stood in the very first rank among 
writers of that class. Catullus was 


Book, is one of his few love poems, in 
which Horace is thoroughly in earnest, 
and writes from an overflowing heart : 
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“TO LYDIA. 
‘ Lydia, when so oft the charms 
Of Telephus you bid me note, 
Taunt me with his snowy arms, 
Rosy cheek, and shapel ly throat, 
Within my breast I feel the fires 
Of wild and desperate desires. 


“Then reels my brain, then on my cheek 
The shifting colour comes and 
And tears, that flow unbidden, speak 
The torture of my inward throes, 
The fierce unrest, the deathless flame, 
That ne macerates my frame. 


oes 
goes, 


‘* Qh agony! to trace where he 
Has searr’d thy shoulders ivory- 
white, 
Amid his tips) sy revelry, 
Or where, in trance of fierce deli ight, 
Upon thy lips the frenzied boy 
Has left the records of his joy- 


Hope not such love can last for aye, 
(But thou art deaf to words of 
mine !) 
Such selfish love, as ruthlessly 
Could wound those kisses all divine, 
Which Venus steeps in sweets intense 
Of her own nectar’s quintessence. 
Oh, trebly blest, and blest for ever ! 
Are they whom true affection binds, 
In whom no doubts nor janglings sever 
The union of their constant minds ; 
But life in blended current flows, 
Serene and sunny to the close.” 


Were we to assume that Horace’s 
love poems were addressed to real 
personages, he would certainly appear 


to have been the most unfortunate of 


suitors. Neera deserts him; he is 
cut out of Lydia's favours by that tall, 
rosy Telephus, who had, probably, no 


ete 
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one quality but his good looks to re- 
commend him ; Pyrrha all but breaks 
his heart ; Barine is not at home to 
him when he calls; Lyce keeps him 
shivering in the snow, under her win- 
dow, as Lydia Languish kept Captain 
Absolute; and C hloe runs out cf his 
way, as though he were an ogre ; and 
it is to be surmised that her alarm was 
not dispelled even by the following 
very graceful appeal :— 


“TO CHLOE. 

‘* Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe. 
Nay, hear me, dearest Chloe, pray ! 

You shun me like a fawn, you do— 
A timid fawn, that all the day 

Its mother seeks, the uplands 

through; 

Of every whispering breeze afraid, 
And leaf that twitters in the glade. 


Let but the wind with sudden rush 
‘The echoes of the wood awake, 
Or lizard green disturb the hush, 
Quick-darting through the rushy 
brake, 
The foolish frightened thing will start, 
With trembling knees and beating 
heart. 


* But I am neither lion fell, 
Nor tiger grim to work you woe ; 
I love you, sweet one, much too well : 
Then cling not to your mother so, 
But to a lover’s tender arms 
Confide your ripe and rosy charms.” 


Again we find him making the fol- 
lowing appeal to Lyce. But under 
the grave face of the lover, we here 
see the roguish smile of the humorist , 


LYCE. 


*« Extremum Tanaim si biberes, Lyce. 
** Though your drink were the Tanais, chillest of rivers, 
And your lot with some conjugal savage were cast, 
Yet you ‘ad pity, sweet Lyce, the poor soul that shivers 
Out here at your door in the merciless blast. 


** Only hark how the doorway goes straining and creaking, 
And the piercing wind pipes through the trees that surround 


Your snug litle villa 


, while Jack Frost is streaking 


With frost the crisp snow that lies thick on the ground ! 


‘** In your pride—Venus hates it—no longer envelope ye, 
Or perchance you may find your self laid on the shelf ; 
You never were made for a pr udish Pene lope, 
Tis not in the blood of your sire or yourself. 


** Though nor gifts nor entreaties can win a soft answer, 
Nor the ‘violet pale of my love-ravaged cheek, 
Though your husband be false with a Greek ballet-dancer, 
And you still are true, and forgiving, and meek : 


** Ladies shouldn’t, as snakes of the jungle, be cruel, 
Nor have hearts tough at core as the oak’s toughest bole; 
And I can’t stand out here every evening, my jewel, 
Singing, drench’d to the skin, nor I won't, on my soul!” 
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Was this the Lyce whom Horace, 
in a subsequent ode, taunts with the 
decay of her attractions in terms so 
very unhandsome? We fear it was. 


He is not singular among the poets of 


antiquity. It is indeed only in the 
modern world, and under a pure faith, 
that a chivalrous devotion to woman- 
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hood has been developed, which con- 
secrates for ever the idea of one who 
has been once beloved, amid either the 
ravages of time, or the degradations 
of error and guilt. Had Horace lived 
in our own day, he could never have 
penned the following ode :— 


Audivere, Lyce, Di mea vota, &c. 


** Lyce, the gods have heard my prayer, 
The gods have heard your ill-used lover, 
You still would be thought both young and fair, 
But you've lost your looks, and your hey-day’s over : 


You may laugh, qué aff, and quaver, 


however you will, 


But the love that you long for will slight you still. 


‘** In Chia’s dimpling cheek he lies, 
Chia that lilts to her lyre so sweetly ; 
From crabtrees sapless and old he flies, 
And you his nice palate forswears completely ; 
For your teeth don’t keep, and your wrinkles are deep, 
And your forehead is snow-capp'd, and rugged, and steep. 


** Nor purple of Cos, nor gems star-bright, 
Can recall the days that are gone and going ; 
Oh, where is the bloom and the smile of light, 
And the step of grace, self-poised and flowing ? 


Of all that I sighed for, oh! 


what is left, 


Of all that my soul of itself bereft ? 


‘ Thou to Cinara next for charm of face, 
And love-luring wiles on my heart were graven; 
But Cinara died in her bloom, alace! 
And thou art like to outlive the raven, 
Till the torch once so bright turns to ashes and smoke, 
The | ‘each rovstering y ester’s joke !” 
rhe butt of each roystering youngster’s joke ! 


Of a similar character is the follow- 
ing ode to a faded coquette. These 
taunts may be richly deserved ; but 
one cannot but wonder that among 
cultivated men they should not always 
have been thought unmanly :— 


“TO LYDIA. 


** Swains in numbers 
Break your slumbers, 
Saucy Lydia, now but seldom, 
Ay, though at your casement nightly, 
Tapping loudly, tapping lightly, 
By the dozen once ye held them. 


** Ever turning, 
Night and morning, 

Swinging your door upon its hinges ; 
Now, from dawn till evening’s closing, 
Lone and desolate reposing, 

Not a soul its rest infringes. 

** Late relenting, 
Left-lamenting— 
‘ Wither’d leaves strew wintry brooks ! 


Ivy garlands greenly darkling, 
Myrtle brown with dew- drops spark. 
ling, 

Best beseem youth’s glowing looks!’ ” 
** Serenaders, 

Sweet invaders, 

Scanter grow, and daily scanter, 
Singing, ‘ Lydia, art thou sleeping ? 
Lonely. watch thy love is keeping ! 

Wake, oh wake, thou dear enchanter !’ 
‘* Lorn and faded, 

You, as they did, 

Woo, and in your turn are slighted ; 
Worn and torn by passion’s s fret, 
You, the pitiless coquette, 

Waste by fires yourself have lighted. 


It is pleasant to turn from these odes, 
which present Horace in no agreeable 
aspect, to the following invitation to 
his Sabine farm, in which his love 
of natural beauty and graceful urba- 
nity are equally conspicuous :— 


**TO TYNDARIS. 
** My own sweet Lucretilis ofttime can lure 
From his native Lyceus kind Faunus the fleet, 
To watch o’er my flocks, and to keep them secure 
From summer’s fierce winds, and its rains, and its heat. 
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* Then the mates of a lord of too pungent a fragrance* 
Securely through brake and o’er precipice climb, 
And crop, as they wander in happiest vagrance, 
The arbutus green, and the sweet-scented thyme. 


‘* Nor murderous wolf, nor green snake may assail 
My innocent kidlings, dear Tyndaris, when 
His pipings resound through Ustica’s low vale, 
Till each moss’d rock in music makes answer again. 


‘‘ The muse is still dear to the gods,—and they shield 
Me their dutiful bard ; with a bounty divine 
They have bless’d me with all that the country can yield, 
Then come, and whatever I have shall be thine ! 


** Here screened from the dog-star, in valley retired, 
Shalt thou sing that old song thou canst warble so well, 


That tells, how one passion Penelope fired, 
And charm’d fickle Circe herself by its spell. 


‘* Here cups shalt thou sip, ‘neath the broad-spreading shade, 
Of the innocent vintage of Lesbos, at ease, 
No fumes of hot ire shall our banquet invade, 
Or mar that sweet festival under the trees. 


‘“* And fear not, lest Cyrus—he’s simply a bear 
Should lay his rude hands on thy delicate charms, 
Should pluck from thy bright locks the coronals there, 
Or thy innocent dress from those exquisite arms.” 


An invitation so graceful could 
hardly, we think, have been resisted. 
Horace might have no chance in the 
matter of personal appearance against 
this unmannerly Cyrus (who was, how- 
ever, no worse than his neighbours, as 
might easily be shown from other poets 
—Tibullus, for example, confesses to 
similar assaults upon the charms and 
drapery of his mistress)—he might be 
neither handsome nor young, but if 
Tyndaris had the soul, which, from 
the compliment to her singing, it may 
be presumed she had, there must have 
been many attractions to her in the 
visit to the Sabine home farm. She 
might well forget a sensual, selfish ad- 
mirer, to become the Circe to such an 
Ulysses. Very pleasant are the images 
which the ode suggests of that simple 
“ festival under the trees” —the inter- 
change of sentiment and song—the 
poet brightening beneath the witchery 
of beauty, and the beauty finding a 


new soul developed within herself un- 
der the influence of the poet’s fine in- 
tellect and courtly fancy. Horace was 
of too refined as well as too thoughtful 
a spirit, not to appreciate what is best 
in the mental and moral nature of wo- 
man ; and even with those of the sex, in 
whom the higher faculties have been 
but little exercised, the homage of such 
a man possesses a charm that speedily 
drives a more vulgar suitor out of the 
field. Hence it was, no doubt, that Ho- 
race had his successes, when he aban- 
doned himself to the influence of the 
gentler sex. These successes, he tells 
us, he had, and the word of a man so 
habitually modest may safely be taken 
in a matter of this sort. In the ennui 
of satiety, and possibly with some little 
pique at the lady referred to under 
the name of Chloe, he thus forswears 
the warfare of Venus for an eternity— 
of a month :— ‘ 


“ Vixi puellis nuper idoneus, &c. 
** T’'ve been leading of late a sad life of flirtation, 
And trophies have won, that I care not to show; 
But wooing and winning are only vexation, 
I'm heartily sick of the business. Heigho! 


‘* My spurs having earn’d, I'll lay down my armour, 
And hang up my lyre, ne’er to touch it again, 
On this wall by the left hand of Venus the charmer, 
Bright Venus Thalasse, that springs from the main. 


* Olentis uxores viri—a delicate periphrasis for she-goats. 
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** Quick, quick! 


Pile them here, while the fit is upon me, 
The torches, the tabors, 


the arrows, the pike, 


And the crowbar that oft-time an entrance hath won me 
To beauty that only to valour would strike. 


“Oh! 


Goddess, o’er C yprus the sunny that reignest, 


Fair queen of soft Memphis, oblige me and touch 
With your scourge that minx Chloe—the scornfullest, vainest— 
Just so as to frighten, but not hurt her—much !” 


that 
direct 


the odes 
of a 


This is one of 
bears the impress 
personal feeling. It was most pro- 
bably addressed to the inexorable 
Chloe, after an unsuccessful sieve of 
her affections, half sportive, half in 
earnest. We can attribute no such 
personal origin to the following well- 
known Amebean dialogue between 
Horace and Lydia, which is nothing 
more than a feat of poetical de xterity, 
like that of our own older poets, who 
framed their love-sonnets in the shape 
of hearts, altars, or true lover’s-knots : 


THE RECONCILIATION. 
HORACE. 
** Whilst thou wert ever good and kind, 


LYDIA. 


** T dote on Calais—and I 
Am all his passion, all his care, 
For whom a double death I'd die, 
So fate the darling boy would spare. 


HORACE. 


** What if the olden love return, 
And bind us closer in its chain, 
If I the fair-hair’d Chloe spurn, 
And welcome Lydia’s charms again ? 


LYDIA. 
‘“* Though lovelier than yon star is he, 
Thou false, and giyen to rage more 
madly 
Than Hadria’s gulf—still, still with thee 
I'd wish to live—and die, how gladly!” 


And none but only me might lie 
Upon thy snowy breast rec lined, 
Not Persia’s ‘king so blest as I. 


Just as little, does it seem to us, are 
we to presume that Horace’s affections 
in any way interested in the 
Pyrrha, or the Barine, to whose fatal 
fascinations he has given immortality 
in the two odes which shall form our 
next quotations. Milton’s exquisite 
unrhymed version of the first of these 
—one of the very few good classical 
translations in our lz anguage—has made 
it familiar to English readers, and al- 
most rebukes any effort to present it 
in another garb :— 


were 
LYDIA, 


** Whilst I to thee was all in all, 
Nor Chloe might with Lydia vie, 
Renown’d in Ode or Madr igal, 
Not Roman Ilia famed as I. 


HORACE. 
**T now am Thracian Chloe's slave, 
With hand and voice that charms the 
air, 
For whom ev’n death itself I'd brave, 
So fate the darling girl would spare! 
‘TO P¥YRRHA. 
Pyrrha, say, what slender boy, 
With locks all dropping balm, on roses laid, 


Doth now with thee in pleasant grotto toy? 
For whom dost thou thy amber tresses 


Say, 


braid ? 


So simple-di iinty as thou art— 
Alas! alas! How oft shall he deplore 
The alter’d gods, and thy perfidious heart, 
And, new to danger, marvel at the roar 


)f billows tossed before the blackening wind, 
Who now enjoyeth all thy golden charms ; 
And, foolish fond, doth ever hope to find 
A warm and eager welcome in thine arms ; 


Nor doth not know, how shift the while 

The fairest gales beneath the brightest skies ; 
Unhappy he, who, weeting not thy guile, 

Basks in the sunshine of thy flattering eyes! 


My votive tablet, duly set 
Against the temple’s wall, proclaims abroad, 
That I, whilere, my vestments dank and wet 


Hung at the shrine of ocean’s mighty God.” 
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Of a style of beauty very different pressive charms, like another Cleopa- 
from that of Pyrrha—morecommand- tra’s, took the whole youth and 
ing, and conscious, and withastatelier manhood of Rome in her “strong 
grace—do we conceive that of the toils of grace” :— 

Barine to have been, whose all-im- 


‘TO BARINE. 
“If e’er, in vengeance for thy faithlessness, 

Heaven had but made thy charms one charm the less, 

Blacken’d one tooth, or tarnish’d one bright nail, 

Then I, Barine, might believe thy tale. 

But soon as thou hast laid all kinds of vows 

And plighted oaths on those perfidious brows, 

Thy beauty heightens into rarer dies, 

And after thee thou draw’st whole hecatombs of sighs. 


















** It profits thee, fair mischief, thus to spurn 
The deep vows plighted by thy mother's urn, 
By all the silent stars that gem the night, 
And by the gods, whom death may never ‘plight. 
Venus herse Tf doth smile to hear thee swear, 
Smile the sweet nymphs beneath their sunny hair ; 
And Cupid, unrelenting boy, doth smile, 
Pointing, on bloody stone, his burning shafts the while. 











** To thee our youth’s best flower in homage kneels, 
New slaves bend daily at thy chariot-wheels ; 
And they, who oft have sworn to haunt no more 
Thy fatal home, still linger as before. 
Mothers all dread thee for their budding boys, 
And old men, trembling for their golden j joys; 
The bane art thou of every new-made bride, 
Lest thy soft air should waft her husband from her side. 









” 





What a picture of fascination have we have a glimpse in an ode, which 
we here !—of beauty, without heart, has always seemed to us to indicate, in 
attracting, tempting, maddening, yet a remarkable degree, the fine heart of 
itself cold, calculating, and self-pos- the poet, his appreciation of womanly 
sessed. Turn we from this Medusa- excellence, and his superiority to the 
like beauty to the picture of a girl, prejudices of caste:— 
one of nature’s gentlewomen, of whom 

**TO XANTHIAS PHOCEUS. 
‘* Nay, Phoceus, my friend, never blush, man—no, no! 
W hy should you not love your own maid, if you please ? 


Briseis of old, with her bosom of snow, 
Brought the haughty Achilles himself to his knees. 
















‘* By his captive, ‘Tecmessa, was Telamon’s son, 
Stout Ajax, to willing captivity tamed ; 
Atrides, in triumph, was wholly undgne, 
With love for the lovely Cassandra inflamed. 
‘* In the hot hour of triumph, when, quell’d by the spear 
Of Pelides, in heaps the barbarians lay ; 
And Troy, with its Hector no longer to fear, 
To the war-wearied Greeks fell an easier prey. 













“ For aught that you know, now, fair Phyllis may be 
The shoot of a highly respectable stem ; 
Nay, she counts, I'll be sworn, a few kings in her tree, 
And laments the lost acres once lorded by them. 







“ Never think that a creature so exquisite grew 
In the haunts where but vice and dishonour are known, 

Nor deem that a girl so unselfish, so true, 
Had a mother *twould shame thee to take for thine own. 












“ T extol with free heart, and with fancy as free, 
Her sweet face, fine ancles, and tapering arms. 
How! Jealous? Nay, trust an old fellow like me, 

Who can feel, but not follow, where loveliness charms.’ 







’ 
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Horace, however, was not so old as 
to be insensible to beauty—what poet 
ever is? To the pains which this 
sensibility caused him, we owe the 


following exquisite ode, penned at the 
age of fifty, which we give in Ben 
Johnson’s version, slightly modern. 
ised :— 


“THE PAINS OF LOVE. 
“ Intermissa, Venus, diu Rursus bella moves? 
** Venus, dost thou renew a fray 
Long intermitted? Spare me, spare, I pray ! 
I am not such as in the reign 


Of the good Cinara I was. 


Refrain, 


Sweet Love’s sour mother, him to school, 
Whom lustres ten have hardened to thy rule, 
And soft behests; and hie thee where 


Youth calls to thee with many a fondling prayer! 


More fitly—shouldst thou seek to fire 

A bosom apt for love and young desire— 
May’st thou, thy bright swans winging, thus 
Revel in the house of Paulus Maximus. 

Since, noble, and of graces choice, 

For troubled clients voluble of voice, 

And lord of countless arts, afar 

Will he advance the trophies of thy war 

And when he shall with smiles behold 

His native charms eclipse his rival’s gold, 

He'll thee a marble statue make, 

Beneath a sweet-wood roof near Alba lake 
There shall thy dainty nostril take 

In many a gum, and for thy soft ear’s sake 
Shall verse be set to harp and lute, 

And Phrygian hautboy, not without the flute. 
There twice a-day, in sacred lays, 

Shall youths and tender maidens sing thy praise; 
And thrice in Salian manner beat 

The ground in cadence with their ivory feet. 
Me neither damsel now, nor boy 

Delights, nor credulous hope of mutual joy ; 
Nor glads me now the deep carouse, 

Nor with dew-dropping flowers to bind my brows. 
But why, oh why, my Ligurine, 

Flow my thin tears down these poor cheeks of mine ? 
Or why, my well-graced words among, 

With an uncomely silence fails my tongue ? 

I dream, thou cruel one, by night, 

I hold thee fast ; anon, fled with the light, 
Whether in Mars his field thou be, 

Or Tiber’s rolling streams, I follow thee.” 


Whether this ode is to be regarded 
as the expression of real feeling, or to 
be viewed, with Lessing, as a mere 
product of the fancy, working upon a 
Greek model, is a question which it 
would be idle to attempt to solve. 
Judging from all we know of the 
poet’s character, as reflected from his 
writings, we should infer that both 
conjectures were partially true. Ho- 
race had sufficient experience to keep 
his fancy right in painting the pangs 
*‘which love’s keen arrows make,” 
but his passions were too thoroughly 
under his control to gain such an as- 


cendancy over him at this period of 
his life, as is pourtrayed in this ode. 
All the ardour of his nature was, by 
this time, absorbed in his friendships. 
He loved Macenas with the tender- 
ness of a lover; his attachment to 
the Cynthia of the minute was scarcely 
the affectionate regard of a friend. 
His mistress was no more than the 
pleasant and graceful companion of a 
vacant hour. This is apparent from 
the ode to the last of his sweethearts— 
the last, at least, if we are to believe 
his own words. It is the eleventh of 
the Fourth Book :— 


“TO PHYLLIS. 
‘** T have laid in a cask of Albanian wine, 
Which nine mellow summers have ripened and more; 
In my garden, dear Phyllis, thy brows to entwine, 


Grows the brightest of parsley in plentiful store. 
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There is ivy to gleam on thy dark flowing hair ; 
My plate, newly burnish’d, enlivens my rooms ; 
And the altar, athirst for its victim, is there, 
Enwreath’d with chaste vervain, and choicest of blooms. 


‘¢ Allis bustle, and hither and thither are glancing 
Boys mingled with maidens, each beaming with mirth ; 
And the smoke, in huge columns, goes circling and dancing 
Aloft to the roof from the fires on the hearth. 
Let the joys of the revel be parted between us! 
Tis the Ides of young April, the day that divides 
The month, dearest Phyllis, of ocean-sprung Venus, 
A day to me dearer than any besides, 


‘¢ And well may I prize it, and hail its returning— 
My own natal day not more hallowed nor dear— 
For my friend, my Mecenas, from this happy morning 
Dates the life that has swell’d to a lustrous career. 


You sigh for young Telephus : 


better forget him! 


His rank is not yours, and the gaudier charms 
Of a girl that’s both wealthy and wanton benet him, 
And hold him the fondest of slaves in her arms. 


‘* Remember fond Phaethon’s fiery sequel 


? 


And heavenward-aspiring Bellerophon’s fate ; 

And pine not for one who would ne’er be your equal, 
But level your hopes to a lowlier mate. 

So, come, my own Phyllis, my heart’s latest treasure, — 
For ne’er for another this bosom shall long,— 

And I'll teach, while your loved voice re-echoes the measure, 
How to lighten fell care with the cadence of song.” 


We have thus run through the 
whole amatory poems of Horace ; and 
our readers have before them the 
means of judging for themselves how 
many of these are the chronicles of 
personal affections, how many the spor- 
tive products of his lyrical vein. One 
thing must strike the classical scholar 
in regard to these odes, and it is their 
comparative purity both of sentiment 
and of language. Coarse, as they of- 
ten are, and repugnant to the purer 
taste of our own time, they are chas- 
tity itself beside the erotic poems of 
other Roman writers. To what are 
we to attribute this, but to the more 
elevated morality which governed the 
poet’s life, and which dignifies his 
poetry throughout? Making the 
allowance to which every writer is 
entitled who had not the advantage of 
an express revelation—who had no 
higher standard to appeal to than the 
light of conscience, and the code of 
rectitude, deduced from observation of 
the workings of good and evil—we shall 
see cause to place Horace on a high 
level, not only as a didactic moralist, 
but as a man, in all the relations of 
life. Early deprived of a mother’s 
care, and its purifying influence, his 
youth was sedulously preserved from 
contamination by a father’s wise affec- 
tion. His early manhood was ab- 
sorbed, first in ennobling study, next 
in the arduous duties of military life. 


Stripped of his fortune, fallen in posi- 
tion, he raised himself to distinction 
by unwearied mental industry ; and, 
by a simple and manly dignity of cha- 
racter, won for himself the love, con- 
fidence, and esteem of men inferior in 
power and noble qualities of mind to 
none whom the world has seen. In the 
midst of the strongest temptations, he 
kept the faith in which his estimable 
parent nurtured him—that parent to 
whom he has reared one of the most 
touching tributes of affection that 
ever emanated from a man’s full heart. 

His nature was too healthy to blush 
for the passions or the indulgences of 
his youth; but he was too much a 
thinking man—he respected the sove- 
reign voice of reason too strongly— 
he read the dictates of overruling 
Providence with too pious an eye—to 
have allowed these passions or indul- 
gences to gain the mastery over him, 
or to pass into the maturer period of 
his middle age. 


“Nec lusisse pudet, sed non incidere ludum,” 


He was essentially agoodman. We 
read it in the strength of his friend- 
ships; in the devotion of his friends to 
him ; in the honest voice of reproba- 
tion which spoke the truth, how- 
ever pungent and distasteful, whenever 
it could be spoken with advantage ; 
in his rejection of ambitious honours ; 
in his denunciations of the growing 
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corruptions of his times; in his meek 
but earnest piety ; in his love of sim- 
ple pleasures; in his passion for the 
country, and the seclusion of hill and 
dale, “‘of forest, by slow stream and 
pebbly spring”—a seclusion which no 
man of active intellect dare seek, if 
his heart be not habitually good, and 
his conscience comparatively clear. 
That we do not find in his love- 
poetry anything higher than sexual 
passion, is not to be marvelled at. 
No man can be higher or greater than 
his time. We have no right to take 
exception to a Pagan, suckled in a 
sensual creed, because he does not dis- 
play the holy tenderness of Dante, the 
exalted fancy of Petrarch, or the chi- 
valrous devotion of Sidney. So far 
as we can see, Horace never was pos- 
sessed by that deep admiration—that 
white heat of passion—which purifies 
it into something all but divine, by the 
annihilation of self, and the glorifying 
splendours of imagination. We know 
too little of Roman female society, to 
be able to say whether he had oppor- 
tunities of meeting with a woman upon 
equal terms, who was capable of in- 
spiring him with such a feeling. The 
Roman ladies, with whom we are ac- 
quainted chieflythrough the satirists, 
present no very attractive features. 
Overweening pride, extravagance, and 
austerity, on the one hand, or unbri- 
dled licentiousness on the other, too 
frequently distinguish them in the 
pages which have condemned them to 
fame. Generous, pure, and high- 
hearted women there must have been 
in Rome, as elsewhere in the world, 
and such natures Horace had read and 
studied carefully, and knew well how 
to appreciate. They occupied a re- 
gion of his mind widely apart from the 
Neeras and Chloes of his youth. 
These pretty playthings of the hour 
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[Aug. 


suited the purposes of his lighter 
verse, and he treated them as it 
was the fashion of the poets of 
his time to treat them. If he 
could depict their personal attractions, 
their graceful caprices, their fickle 
passions, with a subtler hand, and in 
more vivid hues than his contempora- 
ries, he had gained his end. It was 
not in these toys that he put forth his 
strength, or gave vent to the energies 
of his heart. In the deep-voiced ap- 
peal to the patriotism of his country, 
in the summons to rise from the le- 
thargy of sensualism and vice, in the 
panegyric of high deeds, in the pans 
of friendship, in the praise of Na- 
ture’s beauties--in these his spirit 
shone with its fullest force. It is to 
the odes, of which these are the 
themes, and to his didactic poems, 
that we must turn for our ideas of 
Horace’s personal character. He 
must not be read piecemeal. He has 
marked out, in the strongest linea- 
ments, the leading principles of his 
life—piety, truth, honour, self-control 
—and these are not to be reconciled 
with the estimates of those critics who, 
arguing from his lighter poems, speak 
of him as a wallower “in Epicurus’ 
sty,” who carried into mature years 
the follies of youth,—neglecting the 
dictates of manly self-respect, 

“ To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nwera’s hair,” 

It would be unjust to Horace to 
close a paper on this part of his writ- 
ings, without drawing attention to 
those odes in: which he evinces an 
appreciation of the higher qualities 
of womanhood. In the following ode, 
it is presented in the ever-attractive 
form of unostentatious piety, with a 
heartfelt recognition of simple worth, 
that links our heart strongly with the 
poets — 


‘TO PHIDYLE. 


“‘Ifthou, at each new moon, thine upturn’d palms, 
My rustic Phidyle, to heaven shalt lift, 

The Lares soothe with steam of fragrant balms, 
A sow, and fruits new-pluck’d, thy simple gift ; 


‘** Nor venom’d blast shall nip thy fertile vine 
Nor mildew blight thy harvest in the ear 

Nor shall thy flocks, sweet nurslings, peak a J pine, 
When apple-bearing Autumn chills the year. 


‘* The victim mark’d for sacrifice, that feeds 
On snow-capp’d Algidus, in leafy lane 
Of oak and ilex, or on Alba’s meads, 
With its rich blood the pontiff’s axe may stain. 
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‘* Thy little gods for humbler tribute call, 
han blood of muny victims ; twine for t .em 
Of rosemary a simple coronal, 
And the lush myrtle’s frail and fragrant stem 


** The costliest sacrifice that wealth can make 
From the incensed Penates’ less commands 
A soft response, than doth the poorest cake, 
If on the altar laid with spotless hands.” 


Again, in his masterly sketch of _ tive, passionate, and dauntless in wo- 
Cleopatra, Horace has risen to the man :— 
level of that type of all that is seduc- 


“ Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 


Pulsanda tellus. 


“Now, comrades, fill each goblet to the brim, 
Now, now with bounding footstep strike the ground, 
With costliest offerings every fan » be crown ‘d, 
Laud we the gods with thousand-voiced hymn! 


‘It had been impious, till this ¢ glad hour 
To bid our grandsires’ Czecuban to flow, 
While I Egypt’ 8 queen was listed to o’erthrow 
Rome's empire, Rome itself,—home, temple, tower ! 


“Oh doting dream !—She, with her eunuch train, 
Effeminate and vile, to conquer us ! 
Drunk with success, and madly venturous, 
Swift ruin quell’d the fever of her brain. 


“Her fleet, save one poor bark, in flames and wrack, 
The frenzied fumes, by Egypt's vintage bred, 
Were turn’d to real terrors as she fled, 
Fled from our shores with Czesar on her track. 


‘As hawk pursues the hare, as o’er the plains 
Of snow-wrapt Scythia, like the driving wind, 
The huntsman tracks the hare, he swept behind, 
To fix that fair and fatal pest in chains. 


‘** But her’s no spirit was to perish meanly ; 
A woman, yet not womanishly weak, 
She ran her galle y to no she ltering creek, 
Nor quail’d beneath the sword, but met it queenly. 


“So to her lonely palace-halls she came, 
. With eye serene their desolation view'd, 
And with firm hand the angry aspics woo'd 
To dart their deadliest venom through her frame. 


‘* Then with a proudful smile she sank; for she 
Had robb’d Rome’s galleys of their royal pr ize, 
Queen to the last, and ne’er in humbled guise 


To swell a triumph’s haughty pageantry !” 


And where is the story of womanly been, as a remonstrance on behalf 
devotion told with more earnest pathos, of a friend to some cold beauty, the 
than in the following recital of the world is much beholden to the ri- 
late of Hypermnestra? If this ode gour which gave rise to so eloquent 


were penned, as it seems to us to have —_an appeal :— 


** TO LYDE. 


‘Oh Hermes, taught by whom Amphion’s throat 
Charm’d into motion stones and senseless things, 
And thou sweet shell, that dost with dulcet note 
Make music from thy seven melodious strings, 
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‘* Thou once nor sweet, nor voluble, but now 
In fane, or rich man’s feast, a welcom? guest, 
Give to my song the charmer’s might, to b 
Lyde’s unyielding ear, and unrelenting reast ! 


** Lyde, who, like a filly full of play, 
That frisks and gambols o'er the meadows wide, 
And fears e’en to be touch’d, will never stay 
To list the burning tale that woos her for a bride. 


‘* Thou listening woods canst lead, and tigers fell, 
And stay the rapid rivers in their course ; 
Yea, the grim janitor of ghastly hell 
Crouch’d on his post, subdued by thy persuasive force. 


** Though countless serpents—sentinels full dread— 
The ridges of his fateful brows empale, 
And, loathly steaming, from his triple-head 
Swelters black gore, and poisonous blasts exhale. 


**Ev’n Tityus and Ixion grimly smiled 
T hrough all their anguish, and awhile hung dry 
The toiling urn, whilst the sweet strain beguiled 
The Danaids, that stood in soothed oblivion by. 


“In Lyde’s ear reverberate their guilt, 
And its dread punishment, to draw for ever 
A pail of water that is ever spilt, 
Through the pierced bottom lost in the sad-flowing river. 


** Show her the vengeance sure, howe’er delayed, 
Which even in Orcus crimes like thei’ s must feel ; 
Those impious girls, stain'd with guilt’s b .ckest shade, 
Those impious girls, that slew their lords with savage steel ! 


** One only, worthy of the bridal bed, 
Of all the train, was to her perjured sire 
Magnificently false, and fame shall spread 
. Her praise through endless time, link’d to the living lyre. 


*** Rise, rise!’ Thus to her youthful mate she spoke, 
‘ Lest thou from hands, whose guilt is |'ttle fear’d, 
Receive a sleep, that never shall be broke! 
Fly from my father false and ruthless sisters weird ! 


*** Who now, like lions ravening o’er their prey, 
Butcher their wedded lords, alas, alas ! 
I strike thee not—I, gentler-soul’d than they, 
Nor keep thee prison’d here, but bid thee freely pass. 


*** My sire may load my arms with cruel chains, 
Because in pity I my lord did spare, 
Or o’er the seas to far Numidia’s plains 
May banish me, yet all for thee I'll gladly bear ! 


***Go! speed thee hence, unfurl thy swelling sail, 
While Venus favours, and this midnight gloom! 
The gods defend thy steps! And let the tale 
Of what I loved and lost be graven upon thy tomb !’” 


Here we close our portfolio for consider the bard in the more elevated 
the present, but may resume the Odes aspect of patriot, philosopher, and 
of Horace at no distant period, and friend. 
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THE SIBYL’S GLASS. 


BY SYDNEY WHITING. 


[The following is an attempt to sketch, in a concentrated poetical form, the 
supposed progress of creation, as suggested by the details of the physical sciences— 
more especially by ‘the perusal of Mrs, Somerville’s “* Physical G 


eography.”] 


I, 


If any think that life is worth 

With all its myst’ry, but a thought, 
OL scan these records of the earth, 

Then ask if life, indeed, be nought. 
Yes,—turn at once to Science’ light, 

*T will shadow forth the early time, 
When o’er the realms of endless night 

There brooded first the thought sublime. 
Intensest fires ’midst fearful jar, 

For zons blustered madly on ; 
While roaring waters joined the war, 

But form arose from chaos soon. 
Yes, there had pass’d a mighty word, 
Primeval harmony was heard. 


Il. 
The Sibyl’s glass shows earth a fire 
Cooling down to scoriz rude ; 
The while its raging flames retire 
To burn in central solitude. 
But giant Force, a rebel still, 
Amorphous masses flings on high, 
The whirlpool and tornado fill 
With terror ocean and the sky. 
Volcanoes belch beneath the sea, 
And mountains rise and first behold 
The sun in his sublimity, 
And seeing, find their summits gold. 
Oh, there had pass'd a mighty word, 
The germ of life was spread abroad. 


III. 


But turn again, the glass is clear : 
The sun from forth his vast domain 
Doth send the light, his messenger, 
With warmth and colour in her train ; 
The beams, through liquid fields of blue, 
Bid the earth with radiance glow, 
And bathe it in the burnished hue 
We saw the mountain tops but now. 
How strangely grand !—the worlds afar 
Are linked to earth by golden ray, 
And every planet, every star 
Are but a part of unity. 
Yes, star with star, and sun with sun, 
Hold a divine communion ! 
VOL. XXXIV.-——NO, CC. 
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Iv. 

But turn again, the glass is clear : 

The scene is chang’d, and deep repose 
Dwells upon the sleeping sphere, 

And lulls to rest its mighty throes ; 
Then harmonies akin to love 

Are loosened from their home divine, 
And over all creation move 

To cluster, elevate, refine. 
And yet the wondrous, peaceful scene 

Is prelude to more wondrous birth ; 
For Life at length is ushered in, 

Its awful spirit moves on earth. 
Yes, there had pass’d a mighty word, 
And mystery to its depths was stirr’d. 


ve 
But turn again, the glass is clear : 

Though earth with teeming light be blessed, 
The simpler works alone are here, 

But being perfect, prompt the rest. 
Cycles roll, and as they fall 

Merely points of ages die, 
For what are Cycles, ages, all, 

When reckoned by eternity. 
Cycles roll, and as they fade 

The work sublime becomes more fair ; 
And earth in beauties fresh array’d, 

Beholds that Love is everywhere. 
Yes, there had passed a mighty sound, 
And love and beauty breath’d around. 


vI. 
But turn again, the glass is clear : 
Creations new rise one by one; 
Now gaudy insects paint the air, 
The children of the golden sun. 
And birds array’d in gorgeous dress, 
Like notes of music fly along— 
A music taught by happiness, 
For joy intense breaks forth in song. 
Their counterparts,* the flow’rets bloom 
With wings, and voice, and plumage too, 
Their petals-wings, their voice perfume, 
Their plumage caught from rainbow-hue. 
For there had pass’d a gentle force, 
Weaving the spells of nature close. 


Vil. 

But turn again, the glass is clear : 
Another age hath been a dream ; 

And higher types of life appear, 
Perfecting still creation’s scheme. 


* Many, no doubt, have marked the beautiful similitude between many species 
of flowers and the smaller tribe of birds. Some of the creeping plants seem to 
put forth their little leafy wings, while certainly they make progress with them! 
In like manner, the perfume of a flower (its voice) touches us by association, as 
the song of a bird. The flowers, too, close their petals at night, and may be said 
to roost; while in colours the likeness is striking, especially in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. 
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While ever as an epoch bright 

Doth culminate above the rest, 
Another phase more exquisite 

Is borne from that, but now the best. 
The attribute of God-like thought 

Is ever to increase its own, 
When to a seeming limit brought 

It bears afresh a mightier one. 
And each doth take eternal place, 
Like immaterial stars in space ! 


vVul. 


But turn again, the glass is clear : 

The world is bathed in love and light ; 
And light and love with joy prepare 

For earth another sacred rite. 
Awaiting this, it rests awhile, 

And viewing all its rich excess, 
Its inward heart gives forth a smile, 

The glow of its own loveliness. 
And as that smile—the brightest one 

Since first commenced creation’s plans— 
Illumes the world—the work is done, 

It ushers in the spirit man ! 
The teeming earth makes festival, 
And yields to man its beauties all. 


1X. 


And what isman? How dimly flit 
The shadows which would fain reply ; 
With all his lore, he must admit 
Himself the greatest mystery. 
He must allow his brief career 
Is but a skein in nature’s loom, 
He cannot think he dwelleth here 
To limit marvels yet to come; 
He cannot comprehend the love 
Which breathes throughout the magic spell ; 
The simplest form of life doth prove 
To him, profoundest miracle. 
Art thou the link of higher mould 
The womb of time will yet unfold ? 


X. 


But turn again, the glass is bright: 

Whate’er the problem dark may be ; 
Above, around, there shines a light 

To bid him onward hopefully— 
A light whose beams about him fall 

As closely as the folding air, 
For they are Nature’s wonders all 

He views around him everywhere. 
Science tells him nothing dies : 

The smallest leaf from Autumn’s spray, 
Though seeming dead, but fructifies 

To other shapes from out decay. 
Then sure it were a strange belief 
To rank the soul beneath the leaf ! 
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XI. 
And what the soul? Ah, once again 
Dim shadows crowd the clear reply, 
And e’en the Sibyl seeks in vain 
To answer, save by simile: 
«* A matchless diamond set in lead 
The soul is, in its earthy zone, 
With rays of light for ever fed : 
Its setting crumbles, and is gone. 
The diamond, too, in depths of earth 
Hidden by its fellow-clay, 
Is, while obscured, of little worth, 
But priceless in the beams of day. 
So, for the soul such rays of light, 
From heaven above, are requisite.”” 


XIL. 

But turn again, the mirror scan: 

Again the Sibyl’s art we test, 
When we demand of gifts to man 

Which for himself is noblest—best ? 
The shining oracle replies 

That “ Truth is noblest, most divine ; 
For truth it is which simplifies 

And aids the progress of design. 
Man scarcely thinks one falsity 

By lips or word makes nature grieve, 
And stays her course to rectify ; 

One thread untrue she cannot weave : 
The warp and woof, divinely fair, 
Reject all spot and blemish there,”, 


XII. 
And what is nature ?—how began, 
What the cause, and where the source ? 
Doth He vouchsafe no sign to man, 
Nor leave a tracklight of his course ? 
Oh, yes! as roaming through the mead, 
We scatter dew-drops on our way, 
So worlds spring at th’ Eternal’s tread, 
And light the blue immensity. 
Systems rise, like diadems, 
Crowning space with wreaths of fire ; 
Suns with belts of starry gems 
Take eternal station higher. 
But where the source, and what the cause ? 
Ah! here the mind must shrinking pause. 


XIV. 
For mind doth bend beneath the thought 

Which grapples the idea of space ; 
When intellect is highest wrought, 

A little speck it can but trace. 
The image of eternity 

We cannot pass before the mind ; 
Where million zons picture we, 

The same are left before—behind. 
In manner like, the human soul, 

Filled and glowing with its God, 
Knows but a fraction of the whole, 

An unit of infinitude. 
Thus oft on star-lit nights we view 
The heavens within a drop of dew. 
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XV. 


Turn once again: the shadows pass 
Within the mirror, and we see 
Forms of light, which make the glass 
Dazzling with refulgency. 
Love—the maiden—smileth there, 
Bidding man be not afraid, 
For Intellect is chaining Fear, 
While Truth is lending him his aid. 
Dogma strives to set Fear free, 
And Cant is doing all his best 
To imitate true Piety, 
And roam abroad as she is dressed. 
But Knowledge rends the false pretence, 
And Cant is yoked to Ignorance. 


XVI. 


And Science, too, whose massive brow 

Betokens thought and daring will, 
Has made with Art a holy vow, 

To range the world to conquer ill. 
*Tis Science makes the earth a fane,* 

And life itself a lengthened prayer ; 
The grandest sun, the smallest grain, 

In miracles true light appear. 
The maxima and minima 

Of wonders keen-eyed Science knows, 
Searching near, yet glancing far, 

A grain dissects, a planet shows ; 
While dainty Art with palette near, 
Copies all most good and fair. 


XVII. 


Then Hope perennial springs afresh, 
Though often under Sceptic’s sway— 

** The age we live in” bursts the mesh, 
And endeth her captivity. 

Bright Intellect on highest throne, 
Whose lustre pride essays to dim, 

Calls Knowledge forth, his dearest son, 
And weds the blushing maid to him. 

Thus Hope and Knowledge, wedded now, 
Their destiny to best fulfil, 

Join Art and Science, in their vow, 
To range the world, to conquer ill. 

The shadows deepen—now are past, 

But Hope was one which lingered last. 


Inner Temple, July 21st. 


* “Tf one train of thinking be more desirable than another, it is that which 
regards the phenomena of nature with a constant reference to a supreme, intelli- 
gent author. To have made this the ruling, the habitual sentiment of our minds, 
is to have laid the foundation of everything religious. The world henceforth 
becomes a temple, and life itself one continued act of adoration.”—Paley’s Natural 


Theology. 
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How looks a mother on her babe, a bard in t 
On some life-laboured song? With humble pride, sciet 

And self-less love, and joy to awe allied :— It is 

So should a State that severed self regard, imp 
Her child beyond the waves. Great Nature’s ward, wan 
And Time’s, that child one day, with God for guide, of 2 
Shall waft its parent’s image far and wide; here 
Yea, and its Maker's, if by sin unmarred. enot 
Conquest I deem a vulgar pastime: trade que 
Shifts like the winds: and power but comes to go : son’ 
But this is glorious, o’er the earth to sow wou 
The seed of nations—darkuess to invade ofes 
With light—to plant, where silence reigned and death, app’ 
The thrones of British law and towers of Christian faith. Per 
er 
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SONNETS ON COLONISATION, 


Vv. 
England, magnanimous art thou in name. 
Magnanimous in nature once thou wert ; 
But that which ofttimes lags behind desert, 
And crowns the dead, as oft survives it—fame. 
Can she whose hand a merchant’s pen makes tame, 
Or sneer of nameless scribe ;—can she whose heart 
In camp or senate still is at the mart, sedi 
A nation’s toils, a nation’s honours claim ? wor 
Thy shield of old torn Poland twice and thrice die 
Invoked: thy help as vainly Ireland asks, rest 
Pointing with stark, lean finger, from the crest top 
Of western cliffs plague-stricken, to the west— the 
Grey-haired though young. When heat is sucked from ice Th 
Then shall a Firm discharge a Nation's tasks. put 
“ey 
VI. En 
rej 
: : bee 
Princes of England! undeposed as yet, rc 
While thunder-stricken thrones around you quake, ~ 
And *‘ perplexed” kings themselves their sceptres break, ed, 
With a firm hand your house in order set. tra 
If sound ye be at heart, external threat 
That soundness can but probe to prove. Awake! W 
Hold fast your birthright for the people’s sake : the 
Let high and low discharge their mutual debt. i 
Things hollow must collapse ; effete decay : 
But that which stablished first Nobility— 
Valour and Truth—if these abide, her stay, 
While live the nations, she can never die. 
Be true to England, to yourselves be true, 
And England shall work out her furthest fates by you. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


TO THE NOBILITY OF ENGLAND. 


October 18, 1848. 


Note.—These Sonnets were accidentally separated from the first three of the 
series, published in our last number. 
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Ovr indefatigable friend, the zsthetical 
architect and Hierosolymitan topogra- 
pher, is again in the field as full of 
originality “and egotism as ever. His 
topic now is fortification, in which, as 
in the Baconian arrangement of the 
sciences, he proposes a new method. 
It is a subject of great curiosity and 
importance ; although, owing to the 
want of great national establishments 
of any sort in Ireland, our readers 
here at home may hardly be familiar 
enough with such subjects to give the 
question a localinterest. Mr. Fergus- 
son’s proposal, however, which, in effect, 
wouldcarry us back tothe simplest forms 
ofearthen circumvallations, may be well 
appreciated by any one who has ever 
examined a Scotic rath or British dun. 
Persons familiar with what has been 
projected and attempted by military 
engineers, will be less struck with the 
seeming novelty of such a system than 
civilians, who have not made fortifica- 
tion their study. The defects of the 
present bastioned system have long 
been felt ; and a generation has passed 
away since Carnot proposed to super- 
sede the greater portion of the out- 
works of the modern fortress by expe- 
dients very similar to those which the 
restless-minded author of the new 
topography of Jerusalem brings before 
the public in his present publication. 
The essay, it app 2ars, was offered for 
publication to the conductors of the 
‘Professional Papers of the Royal. 
Engineers ;” but these military critics 
rejected it, as, indeed, might have 
been expected: for a place among the 
ng me papers of their corps could 

ardly be accorded to a work oppos- 
ed, as this is, to all the professional 
traditions of Woolwich. 

It is, however, a question on which 
Woolwich must be content to allow 
the exercise of non-professional opi- 
nion. Civilians are becoming every 
day more versed in the theory and 
practice of great engineering opera- 
tions. The “completion of a ” yailway 
acquaints a number of direetors, su- 
perintendents, and contractors, with 
the construction of works in every 
respect as massive, and involving in 
their projection and erection fully as 
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FERGUSSON ON FORTIFICATION.” 


much scientific knowledge as any 
rampart, cavalier, or demilune of 
the greatest fortress. Every railway- 
train that plies from Ostend to Ant- 
werp, or from Brussels to Lille, or 
Valenciennes, carries a crowd of Eng- 
lish civilians eager to examine the 
construction of these celebrated strong 
places, competent, from their know- 
ledge of the great works of civil engi- 
neering with which they are acquaint- 
ed in their own country, to judge of 
the cost and labour of erecting them, 
and quite awake to the importance of 
any improvement which might enable 
them to surround themselves with 
equally effective safeguards at home, 
in any more economic way. In fact, 
the first impression very generally 
made on Englishmen by the ‘works of 
a great fortified town, is accompanied 
by the reflection that the ramparts 
alone would be equal to the earth- 
works of a great line of railway. 
To stand on the glacis of Arras or 
Metz, and see mound behind mound, 
rising through a distance of five hun- 
dred yards between the spectator and 
the spires and chimneys of the town, 

with yawning ditches interposed, 

deeper and wider than any railway 
cutting, and (if mounted) a quantity 
of metal on the various faces equal to 
all the plant on the Great Western, 

is a spectacle which cannot fail to in- 
terest and excite the mechanical and 
constructive Briton. And when it is 
considered that this prodigious appa- 
ratus of earth and brick-work, of stone 
and iron, of stores and munitions of 
war, is all affected by certain inherent 
defects, such as render the capture of 
the place, by a given force, a matter 
of certainty within an ascertainable 
number of days, it is not to be expect- 
ed that the English civilian, called on 
to pay for the protection of his own 
ports and dockyards, should not take 
an interest, and assert a right to be 
heard, in such questions, and insist 
that whatever reasonably plausible 
scheme claims an immunity from these 
defects, or offers equal advantages of 
defence at a less cost, should at least 
have the benefit of a practical 
trial. 





* « An Essay on a Proposed New System of Fortification, with Hints for its 


Application to our National Defences.” 
London, 1849. 


By James Fergusson, M.R.1L.B.A., &e. 
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We, therefore, think Mr. Fergusson 
has been well-advised in not allowing 
the rejection of his paper by the mili- 
tary engineers to deter him from sub- 
mitting his plans for public considera- 
tion in an independent form. That 
his essay is abundantly disfigured with 
the repetition of the personal pronoun, 
deficient in condensation, and occa- 
sionally trifling in its speculations, 
does not in any material way detract 
from the value which ought to be 
ascrjbed to it, if it really suggest a 
practical improvement in the art of 
defence ; and, as it seems to us that it 
does so, we willingly give it such pub- 
licity as our pages can confer. 

It appears to us a mistake to sup- 
pose that the bastioned system of for- 
tification originated in the invention 
of gunpowder. Flanking defences 
have been deemed necessary in all 
fortresses since the barbarian period. 
We see the projecting towers and in- 
termediate curtain-wall alike in the 
Cyclopean cities of Etruria and Magna. 
Grecia, in the painted siege-pieces of 
the Egyptian tombs, in the military 
monuments of Persepolis, and in the 
Roman sculptured campaigns recorded 
on the columns of Trojan and Anto- 
ninus. But when the projection con- 
sists merely of a square tower, set out 
a little beyond the line of the curtain, 
the outer face of the tower itself re- 
mains unflanked, and an enemy might 
there set up his battery unseen from 
any but the immediate portion of the 
wall attacked. It matters not whe- 
ther that battery be a ram or a num- 
ber of cannon, the disadvantage is the 
same to the besieged; and the proba- 
bility of an ingenious mind devising 
the simple means of obviating it, by 
turning the angle instead of the face 
of the tower to the field, is just as 
strong in the one case as in the other. 
The tower thus presented lozenge-wise 
instead of square, constitutes the rudi- 
mental bastion: it needs but to ad- 
vance it a little further beyond the 
curtain, so as to bring out a portion 
of the reverse face, hitherto hidden 
within the works, to obtain all the 
parts of which the regular bastion con- 
sists, and to secure in arude way that 
there shall be no point of the line of 
defence that cannot be seen and de- 
fended from at least two other points; 
and that indifferently whether the 
defence is to be conducted with darts 
and arrows, or with slings and baliste, 








or with musquetry and cannon. Ac- 
cordingly, we find in many fortresses 
of the early moyen age, from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century, 
curtain walls defended by towers thus 
angularly placed, and so adjusted in 
their projection as to afford the reci- 
procal oversight and command of per- 
fect bastions. 

The great change wrought by the 
invention of gunpowder, was on the 
elevation rather than on the plan of 
the defences. Hitherto the arrange- 
ments of the defence had been made 
in reference to an attack by escalade, 
or by the battering-ram at the foot of 
the wall. The invention of gunpow- 
der, as Mr. Fergusson forcibly expresses 
it, “Put into the hands of the be- 
siegers a battering-ram which could 
reach the walls from an indefinite dis- 
tance, and totally irrespective of any 
ditch, or outwork, or intervening ob- 
stacle ; while its power of destroying 
masonry, even at considerable dis- 
tances, was greater than that of any 
machine hitherto invented.” Imme- 
diately, the engineers began to sink 
their ramparts out of sight, behind 
deep and broad ditches, and to cast 
up sloping mounds of earth on the 
outer side of those ditches, towards 
the country, so as to conceal from the 
besieger everything but the upper 
works and armament of their defences. 
This compelled the besieger to ad- 
vance to the top of the sloping exter- 
nal mound, called tke glacis, before he 
could see the base of the rampart, or 
point his guns at it low enough down 
to effect a breach accessible from the 
bottom of the ditch. To prevent him 
advancing to that point, the engineers 
next began to surround the main ram- 
part, not only with bastions flanking 
every space of the curtain, but with 
ravelins projected between the salient 
points of the bastions, and with various 
other outworks, all of the same lo- 
zenge-form, and constructed on the 
same principle of mutually flanking 
faces, in some systems extending for 
six hundred yards into the country on 
every side. The various faces of these 
outworks, with their reciprocal lines of 
command and mutual supervision, give 
such a concentration of fire in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the ditch, 
that for a distance of some hundred 
yards from the crest of the glacis on 
every side, there is no point of the 
surface on which a mouse could crawl 
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that could not be torn up and destroyed 
by the fire of the outworks of a modern 
fortress. ‘To advance in the face of 
such a fire being impossible, the be- 
sieger’s next device was to commence 
his proceedings by dismantling the 
outworks, reserving the operation of 
battering in breach from the glacis 
until after the flanking defences shall 
have been destroyed; and this he is 
in every case enabled to do with a 
certainty which, to one who has not 
reflected on the subject, appears truly 
marvellous. 

It must be borne in mind that the va- 
rious faces of the bastions, ravelins, and 
other outer defences of the place, are 
straight-lined. It must also be remem- 
bered that in proportion as the fire is 
concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
the ditch, it becomes more scattered at 
a distance from it, the circumference of 
the circle swept by the guns enlarging 
with the increased length of its radius ; 
so that at eight hundred or a thousand 
yards distance, the number of guns 
that can be brought to bear on a par- 
ticular point is not greater than can 
be arrayed at that point in order to 
reply to them. Now the besiegers, 
keeping outside the zone of superior 
fire, begin their operations by selecting 
a spot from which they can see along the 
face of some of the external works, and 
there construct a battery, which the 
usually do at night, and without suck 
molestation from the place, at or about 
at right angles to the line of prolonga- 
tion of the face to be attacked. This 
battery they protect by an earthen 
embankment, so placed that the line 
of its prolongation on both sides shall 
fall outside the works of the fortress 

(any tangent to a circle embracing the 
extreme points of the outworks will 
answer these conditions); so that, 
while from their battery they see along 
the face to be dismantled, they them- 
selves cannot be seen in flank from 
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any part of the works. Theguns from 
that part of the fortress commanding 
the point selected have, consequently, 
to engage the battery in front; while 
the battery, protected from that direct 
fire by its embankment, and not reply- 
ing to it, throws its shot along the 
whole length of the face to be disman- 
tled. Here is a manifest advantage 
to the besieger, which results after a 
short time in the dismounting or other 
disabling of the guns all along the 
selected face of the outwork; and the 
fire from that face being silenced, a 
new battery is then opened more in 
advance, to silence the outwork next 
behind; and so on, till the external 
defences, being successively ruined by 
batteries established on their respec- 
tive prolongations, the besieger is at 
length enabled to plant his guns on 
the crest of the glacis, and fire at the 
main rampart so low down as to insure 
the formation of a sloping way to the 
foot of the breach by the accumulation 
of the debris in the bottom of the ditch. 
The rampart being breached, and the 
near side of the ditch being mined, 
and sloped down so as to permit the 
descent of the storming ph the 
besieger gives the assault, and the 
place falls. 

Such is the general nature of the 
process of a siege en régle ; and so cer- 
tain is each step, from first breaking 
ground to the final assault, that engi- 
neers will calculate to a day the resist- 
ance the fortress can make, and to 
within some hundreds, the number of 
lives which the besieging force must 
lose before capturing it. To such 
nicety have these computations been 
carried, that the resisting power of 
fortresses is now estimated by an alge- 
braic formula (English ‘‘ Aide Me- 
moiré,” vol. ii. p. 56), and the results 
are tabulated for the several sorts of 
fortresses, in the following form :— 


F A FRONT OF FORTIFICATION OF FOUR 


HUNDRED YARDS, ACCORDING TO THE ABOVE FORMULA. 


Probable Expense. Description of Fortification. Assumed Value, Duration of 
Resistance, 

£100,000 Imaginary perfect system, a . 1,000 .. 36 days. 
50,000 Coehorn’s system, ahs eas «a Ma Et = 
80,000 Ditto, improved by Merkes, _... —« ua | 
40,000 Vauban’s first system, ie bed au ey 
80,000 Ditto, second and third ditto, ... oo IS uc DP we 
60,000 Cormontaigne’s system, ui <1 wee 
200,000 Boudmard’s and Chasseloup’s system .. 500 ... 34 4, 
300,000 Montalambert’s system, - “se. 0 ae 
100,000 Carnot’s system, with bomb-proof, —) «Jee 
60,000 German ditto, single line, ie ees.) ae iin ed 


100,000 





Ditto, ditto, double line, se wee 474 .wd HB i, 
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On this exposure of the weakness, 
as well as costliness, of modern forti- 
fications, Mr. Fergusson observes very 
forcibly, and, as it strikes us, with 
much good sense :— 


* Coming, as this table does, from a 
committee of engineer officers, the high- 
est in rank, the most distinguished for 
talent in the British service, it may be 
accepted as the best possible opinion 
that could be obtained on the subject, 
though it would be difficult to write 
anythittg more completely condemnatory 
of the whole system, nor could the 
severest satirist pen anything more 
pungent than the first line of it. The 
highest point to which the imagination 
can stretch is, that by an expenditure 
of £250 per lineal yard of the ground 
to be fortified, a place may be conceived 
to resist thirty-six days! A successful 
resistance is undreamt of, or even a 
longer respite than five weeks to the 
bravest garrison, even under the most 
favourable circumstances. 

“If this is really all that fortification 
can do, it would be far better that we 
razed our bastions to the ground, and 
never spent another shilling on anything 
so useless: it is only a mode of courting 
certain defeat and disgrace, and never 
can be of any service to the defence of 
a country, or built for any good 


’ 


purpose.”—p. 14. 


Such being the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of modern fortification, how 
can the system be improved, or how 
superseded by a better? ‘To answer 
either query, we must first satisfy 
ourselves what is the radical evil 
which renders works so vast and ex- 

nsive so easily taken; and if we 
Pook back to the sketch of an ordinary 
siege operation above given, we ap- 
prehend there can be no doubt that 
that defect must be admitted to lie in 
the exposure of so many rectilineal 
faces to the field. Wherever there 
is a straight-lined defence within a 
given compass, a battery may be 
established on a prolongation of that 
straight line outside of the zone 
of equal fire; in other words, 
wherever there is a straight-lined 
battery in a fortress, that battery may 
be raked and dismantled from the 
plain. Hence we may conclude, that 
the first inherent defect in the modern 
system of fortification, is its straight 
lines of defence ; and that if we would 
supersede it by a better, we must 
adopt curvilinear faces of defence, 


which cannot be raked by a flanking 
fire. 

But if we adopt curvilinear lines 
of defence, we virtually give up the 
whole system of reciprocal protection 
afforded by every variety of the bas- 
tion—in a word, we give up the whole 
system of outworks; for that sys- 
tem is based altogether on the ad- 
justment of straight faces, so disposed 
as mutually to flank one another; and 
a curvilinear face cannot be flanked. 
If we do this, we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by a circular rampart of the 
simplest barbarian form ; and then, it 
being plain that the besieger can de- 
velop himself on a greater area oppo- 
site any point of the circumference, 
so as to bring two or three guns 
to bear for our one, we must inquire 
further whether there remains any, 
and what expedient, by which that 
disadvantage may be countervailed, 
and the superiority of direct fire 
wrested from the besieger. 

It was on considerations such as 
these that Carnot and Montalambert 
reasoned, in arriving at the suggestion 
of their respective systems. Carnot, 
seeing that all straight-lined outworks 
were but traps for the fire of flanking 
batteries—perceiving, in fact, that 
** to flank is to be flanked ”—proposed 
to abandon entirely all the modi- 
fications of the bastion, making his 
fort consist merely of concentric rings 
of earthwork, and to trust its defence 
to vertical fire, combined with sorties. 
Montalambert, perceiving that the ad- 
vantage of lateral extension lay all on 
the side of the besieger, suggested the 
necessity of vertical extension to a 
sufficient extent to restore a supe- 
riority of fire to the fort; in other 
words, since the besiegers can sur- 
round us with batteries of greater 
length, ‘let us,” said Montalambert, 
‘meet him with batteries of greater 
height, piling tier upon tier of cannon 
on our walls, till we shall oppose a 
greater number of guns to those 
which he can point against us ;” for it 
must be remembered, that the be- 
sieger, having no time for building, 
is limited to one tier of guns behind 
his earthen parapet, while the builders 
of a fort, preparing it beforehand, 
can construct it in any way, and with 
any materials they think most suit- 
able. Montalambert’s idea, therefore, 
was, to have his rampart pierced with 
embrasures, like the portholes of a 
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ship of the line; and for this purpose 
he proposed building up his wall with 
hollow galleries, in which the guns 
should G lodged in covered cham- 
bers or casemates. 

Now, the effect of heavy artillery 
on masonry, no matter how solid or 
well built, is astonishingly destruc- 
tive. Twenty-four pound shot striking 
against the largest stones, even with a 
low velocity, shakes the bond of the 
masonry in such a way as lets down 
the wall in great masses after the 
first few blocks are crumbled; and 
a single block may be pounded to 
powder by successive discharges in a 
few hours. We are aware of no in- 
stance in which modern masonry has 
stood the effect of heavy shot. The 
very old masonry, however, is some- 
times found so consolidated that it is 
impossible to break the bond of the 
mortar. An old Roman tower, on the 
Syrian shore, near Beyrout, was bat- 
tered by the sixty-four pounder of one 
of our war-steamers, during the Eng- 
lish intervention in the Levant, for an 
entire day, without being shaken ; and 
it is not impossible that the slowness 
of General Oudinot’s progress at the 
Porta San Pancrazio may have been 
owing to a similar cause; but as a 
general rule, no masonry that we can 
erect in our own day will long with- 
stand cannon-shot; and therefore Mon- 
talambert’s system has not been re- 
ceived. 

In the same way, Carnot’s vertical 
fire, on which he depended for the 
defence of his circular fortresses, al- 
though very destructive at some dis- 
tance from the place (from the interior 
of which it was thrown out like dis- 
charges from the unseen crater of a 
volcano, no gun being visible from the 
plain), yet, owing to its want of pro- 
jectile force, fell nearly innoxiousabout 
the immediate vicinity of the ditch, 
insomuch that a light helmet and 
shoulderpieces were found a sufficient 
protection to the attacking forces, once 
they had advanced as far as the glacis. 
Carnot’s system of vertical fire has, 
therefore, been abandoned, and with 
it the system of circular defences ; and, 
as we have seen, nothing better can 
be suggested by our ablest hands, but 
a modification of the old system of 
Vauban, costing £100,000 for each 
front, and capable of offering at the fur- 
thest a six-and-thirty days’ resistance 
to a well-appointed besieging army. 
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Now, Mr. Fergusson’s idea is to 
combine the cireular forms of the Car- 
not fortress with the increased vertical 
development of fire aimed at by Mon- 
talambert, so as to get rid of all flank- 
ing operations (except to some small 
extent by low caponiérres projecting 
into the ditch, where the hice is not 
surrounded by a wet fosse), and 
keep off the enemy by the simple su- 
periority of direct fire. For this pur- 
pose the body of his fort would be to 
all intents a revival of the old barba- 
rian dun or artificial earthen mound, 
with a very deep ditch, and four or 
five concentric earthenramparts, rising 
in successive steps to the summit. 
On these should be mounted, either 
behind earthen parapets and em- 
brasures, or in casements faced and 
covered with earth, a vast armament 
of no less than 1,000 guns for a first- 
class fort. The magazines, barracks, 
hospitals, &c., should be arranged in 
bomb-proof prolongations of the case- 
ments, which, in such a fort, could be 
so constructed as not to show a square 
yard of masonry to the enemy ; for, 
be it remembered, it is on the masonr 
of the exterior that the shot of the be- 
siegers tells most destructively ; and it 
is one chief advantage of a gun in the 
trench over a gun on the rampart, that 
the former has an embrasure of earth 
and gabions, while the latter is exposed 
to the splinters and rebound of the 
shot among surfaces of stone. If the 
mound be surrounded by a wet ditch, 
no external masonry whatever is need- 
ed; but, if there be no supply of 
water to fill the fosse, then a revét. 
ment or retaining wall of masonry is 
necessary to prevent escalade. This 
wall, however, should be sunk to such 
a depth, that the parapet of it would 
not rise within ten or twenty feet of 
the level of the surrounding country. 
In the case of a dry ditch, there 
should also be~a covered way (a 
passage for troops along the external 
edge of the ditch), besides the flank- 
ing projections already adverted to, 
for the purpose of sweeping the bot- 
tom of the ditch, in case of an attack 
of vive force. Mr. Fergusson goes 
largely into calculations of the rela- 
tive expense of such a fort, and of abas- 
tioned fortress of the modern kind, and 
shows that the proposed work can be 
constructed at less than half the pro- 
portionate expense. Now, as to the 
power of resistance which such a struc- 
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ture would possess, we shall leave 
Mr. Fergusson to discuss the merits 
of his project in his own language :— 


“TI admit at once that the enemy 
cannot be prevented from establishing 
his first parallel. It is generally done 
by stealth, and sufficiently complete 
before morning to shelter his men, so 
that any attempt to prevent this, or dis- 
turb him in it, would require a waste 
of ammunition which would, under no 
circumstances, be justified. 

“The next step in an attack is to 
establish six or eight batteries in front 
of this parallel on the prolongation of 
the fronts of the face attacked, and to 
arm them with three, six, or nine guns 
each, according to the quantity the be- 
sieger has to spare for such a purpose, 
and the calculation he may make as to 
whether it will forward the attack if he 
destroy the fire of the fort at once, or 
whether it shall be more economical of 
time and means to do this gradually. 
According to this‘mode of attack, we 
find some fifty or sixty guns dispersed 
in small batteries, extending half-way 
round the fort. If such a procedure 
were attempted against such a fort as 
I'am proposing, it is probable the go- 
vernor would take no notice of such 
child’s play ; but if a battery did make 
itself particularly obnoxious, it would 
only require an order to silence it, for 
three, four, or five times its number of 
guns could instantly be brought to bear 
upon it, with every advantage of posi- 
tion in favour of those in the fort. 

* There is, however, no motive for 
dispersing the guns in this manner, in 
attacking this system, as there are no 
faces to be enfiladed; certainly not, at 
least, at that distance; and as all that is 
required, or indeed can be done, is to 
silence the fire of one front by direct 
fire from the first parallel, the besieger 
would probably concentrate his fire into 
one great battery opposite the front he 
proposed attacking. Supposing he put 
one hundred guns into such a battery, 
the fort could easily bring more than 
two hundred to bear upon it. If he put 
two hundred guns into it, it must extend 
four thousand feet, on which line it 
would be easy to direct three or four 
hundred guns from the fort. Ifhe put 
three hundred guns into it, his battery 
would extend nearly round one-third of 
the fort, so that one-third of its guns 
(or rather embrasures, thirteen hundred 
in number) would point directly to- 
wards it, and the fort would have four 
hundred and twenty-six guns to com- 
pete with it, supposing its guns could 
only fire on the exact radii of the circle 
in which they were placed; but as em- 








brasures always allow of a somewhat 
oblique fire, a much larger number would 
also be available here. To take, how- 
ever, an extreme case. Suppose the 
besieger brought into the field one 
thousand guns, the length of his first 
parallel, supposing it drawn completely 
round the fort, without any break, at 
the distance of six hundred yards from 
the lower rampart, would not extend to 
ninteen thousand feet, so that either he 
could not allow twenty feet to each gun, 
or he must withdraw his parallel, 
which he would scarcely do, as he is 
already seven hundred yards from the 
rere rampart of the fort; but assuming 
that he converts the whole of it into one 
immense battery of one thousand guns, 
even here he does not meet the fort on 
equal terms, for the fort has all the ad- 
vantages enumerated in the beginning 
of this chapter, of carefully profiled and 
long-consolidated ramparts, of diffe- 
rences of levels possessing both rasant 
and plongeant fires, and of superior 
weight of metal; even their concentra- 
tion is here an advantage, for their 
stores and supplies are all at hand, and 
assistance can instantly be brought to 
any point which is pressed; whereas, 
unless the besieger establishes four or 
five camps and depots in different parts, 
in the rere of his three-and-a-half-mile 
battery, he can neither obtain assist- 
ance, nor repair losses, without a sacri- 
fice of time, which probably would be 
fatal in such a fight as I am supposing.” 
—pp. 45, 46. 


We have seen that enfilading bat- 
teries attacking a bastioned fort, are 
placed at a tangent to the circumfe- 
rence, so that they can never be seen 
into from the place. <A_ battery 
attempting to enfilade any point of 
the circumference of such a fort as 
this in question, must be constructed, 
not in the line of the tangent, but at 
right angles to it; and consequently 
can be seen into and swept, if not 
from end to end, at least obliquely, 
through a considerable portion of its 
extent, from a point of the rampart 
always considerably nearer than that at 
which it fires. For example, enfilad- 
ing by ricochet cannot be effectually 
attempted at a greater distance than 
600 yards. Say now that the diame- 
ter of the circular fort were 1200 
yards: anenfilading battery, to throw 
its shot tangentially into any part of 
the circumference, must present its 
flank to the convex at a distance of 
/ 72,000—600=248) yards, giving so 
manifest a superiority to the fort in 
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operations of this kind, that it can 
hardly be supposed they would ever 
be attempted. In fact, the flatter the 
curve, the nearer the besieger must 
approach the convex, and the more 
must he expose his flanks, before he 
can enfilade a single point of the ram- 
art. 

Thus, whether in direct or in ob- 
lique fire, the circular form of fortress 
appears to confer great advantages on 
the besieged ; while, in the bastioned 
system, the advantage in both re. 
spects is so strongly in favour of the 
besiegers, that one gun in the trenches 
is reckoned equal to three or four on 
the ramparts. If this be so, we can- 
not but wonder at the waste of mind 
and money which the bastioned sys- 
tem has caused to the civilised nations 
of Europe, nor help smiling at the pros- 

ct of our having ultimately to come 

ack again to the forms of fortification 
employed by Brennus and Caractacus. 
t would be out of place here to 
examine the details into which Mr. 
Fergusson enters, as to the best sorts 
of revétments, casemates, &c. ‘The 
revetment, or retaining wall of the 
rampart is, as we have mentioned, the 
object which the engineer of a fortress 
most studiously endeavours to hide— 
he sinks it in a ditch, and buries it 
behind a glacis; and as soon as his 
besieger arrives at the point where he 
can see the bottom of it, he begins to 
think of capitulating. Hide it, how- 
ever, as he will, it can be destroyed, 
even from a point where it is unseen. 
The besieger, firing with low charges, 


can throw his shot over the crest of 


the glacis with so delicate a curve, 
that they shall strike the base of the 
rampart at the opposite side of a 
ditch thirty feet deep, and this with- 
out seeing a stone of the masonry 
aimed at. Where the want of water, 
therefore, necessitates a dry ditch, 
and a wall of some sort is necessary 
at the foot of the mound, to prevent 
escalade, our author would have a 
ditch no less than sixty feet deep, 
which he thinks would be an effectual 
security against this kind of vertical 
fire ; but with a wet ditch, the fort, 
as we have mentioned, need present 
nothing but earthen slopes to the 
country all round. 

With a wet ditch, also, we would 
venture, on our own part, to suggest 
the employment of floating defences. 
There appears no reason for doubting 
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that hammered iron may be made 
ball-proof without so increasing the 
weight as to destroy the power of 
floatation ; a floating battery, capable 
of being towed into position at any 
point where a flanking fire might be 
desirable, would probably constitute 
an important addition to such a fort 
as that suggested. 

Having explained the general theory 
of the circular fortress, our author 
proceeds to discuss its application to 
entrenched camps, and the fortifica- 
tion of towns. On this latter topic, 
we have a good deal of matter not 
strictly pertinent to the principal in- 
quiry, but sufficiently interesting. 
Mr. Fergusson strongly objects, as, 
indeed, men of sense and humanity 
now generally do, to the practice of 
fortifying large cities. 


“*Tt is needless,” he says, ‘to talk 
about the inhumanity of bombardments ; 
the crime of cruelty in this instance 
rests on those who fortified the town, 
and provoked it, not on those who took 
the ouly available means of getting 
possession of what it was necessary for 
their purposes they should possess; and 
while the advantages of the mode of 
taking places are so obvious as they 
are,” [we must not quarrel with loose 
writing, if we would derive advantage 
from our author's judgment] “a gene- 
ral would deserve to be shot who 
thought it necessary to expose his army 
to all the risks and delays of a siege 
en régle, when he might take possession 
of the town in one tenth of the time, 
and [at] one hundredth part of the loss 
and fatigue to his army, that the other 
process would entail, even if that could 
be found to be more humane, which I 
must doubt. Had, for instance, the 
Duke of Wellington been able to force 
the surrender of Badajos or St. Sebas- 
tian by bombardment, he would have 
spared the inhabitants far more than b 
pouring an infuriated soldiery sheonshe 

reaches into these towns, and giving 
them up to all the horrors and crimes 
which are inseparable from a storm. 

‘Besides its rapidity, and the little 
loss and fatigue attending a bombard- 
ment, compared with a siege en régle, 
there is the enormous advantage that, 
when surrendered, the fortifications of 
the place are untouched, and capable of 
resisting a siege the next hour, while 
the bombardment, if effectually per- 
formed, is in favour of the town resist- 
ing a second siege, for if it has been 
well burnt down, it will not burn again. 
The inhabitants will be forced to leave, 
having no longer any houses. At all 
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events, this will enable the foreign in- 
vader to get rid of idle mouths, that 
would eat up all his provisions ; and, as 
a stranger, he may shoot those who 
may remain, and are likely to be 
troublesome” [never mind the loose 
writing], ‘‘so that the fortifications 
may be invaluable to an enemy, though 
utterly useless to the defending army. 
Besides this, in the first [third] place, 
a fortified town is seldom of such ad- 
vantage to the defence as it is to the 
attack—because those who are defend- 
ing their country are among a friendly 
population, they are near their supplies 
or arsenals, their retreat is always sure, 
and the communication always open. 
To an invader, however, the contrary 
is the case: because he is among a hos- 
tile population, far from his stores and 
supplies, his communication with his 
rere expensive and difficult, and, unless 
protected by fortifications, a slight dis- 
aster may be fatal to the best-planned 
campaign. Unless, therefore, a town 
ean resist—and resjst long—a nation is 
but forging its own chains, and bring- 
ing misery and destruction on its cities, 


by fortifying them.”—p. 128. 


The horrors of a bombardment, 
especially in a frail-built city such 
as London, where the houses are 
penetrable by the shot of the small- 
est field-pieces, are such as we can 
but faintly conceive. Imagine the 
effect on a population of a million 
and a-half, or on those even who 
might inhabit the particular quarter of 
the city selected for destruction, of 
a progressive fire, such as that for 
which we find Napoleon giving this 
receipt to Ney :— 


“L’Empereur pense que la maniére 
la plus avantageuse de bombarder, 
serait de commencer le feu avec deux 
mortiers, une piéce de canon, et un 
obusier ; deux heures aprés, quatre 
mortiers, deux obusiers, et deux piéces 
de canon ; quatre heures aprés, six mor- 
ters, trois piéces a boulets rouges, et 
trois obusieres. Au but de quarante 
huit heurs, huit mortiers, ce que vous 
avez d’ obusiers, et quatre grosses 
pitces & boulet rouges. Enfin au but 
de soixante heures douze mortiers, vos 
six piéces de vingt-quatre 4 boulets 
rouges, et tous les obusiers que vous 
pouvez avoir; les habitans ne pouvant 
point tenir 4 ce feu progressif. L’Em- 
pereur porte une grande confiance dans 
cette maniére de tirer, et par la il est im- 
possible que le commandant quelque 
tenace quill soit, ne vous demande pas 
bientét a capituler.” 


We quite agree with Mr. Fergus. 
son, that the true defence of Lon. 
don is the ditch with which nature 
has surrounded it in the channel; 
and that so long as we can occupy 
that line of defence with floating 
batteries, we need concern ourselves 
but little with projects for the con. 
version of Windsor and Croydon 
into outworks for the defence of our 
capital. Steam navigation, the elec. 
tric telegraph, and railways, have 
diminished the chances of any attempt 
to invade England. Before the in. 
vention of steam navigation, a fleet 
of flat-bottomed boats might have 
been paddled across the channel in 
calm weather as fast as the ves- 
sels which should bear the tidings of 
their having put to sea. Now we 
should be apprised of all their move- 
ments before they could be well out 
of harbour. Indeed all chance of a 
a descent by any other than steam ves- 
sels is now at an end; and, inasmuch 
as there is no harbour where a sufli- 
cient number of steamers could be 
brought together for such a purpose 
(while Bologne or Calais would suf- 
fice for a fleet of boat-transports) 
nearer than Cherbourg or Brest, the 
loss in time and distance would very 
nearly compensate the gain in speed ; 
so that, after all, the invention of 
steam seems to have rather widened 
than narrowed the channel for the 
purposes of an invasion. 


‘Then, on shore, one man, with a 
hammer,” Mr, Fergusson very justly 
remarks, “can stop 10,000 men in a 
railway train; and the breaking down 
one bridge on each line, or the with- 
drawal of the engines to the London 
termini (the enemy cannot bring engines 
and carriages with them) would render 
lines of railway wholly tiseless to an 
invader.” 


In addition to this, the electric tele- 
graph, apprising the commander-in- 
chief at head-quarters of every 
movement in the channel or on the 
coast, enables him to distribute 
the force at his command with a 
promptitude and economy which to 
a general of Napoleon’s time would 
have appeared fabulous. On _ the 
whole, the advancement of science 
has increased the defensive strength 
and security of England. Still it 
is possible that sudden and dis- 
astrous blows might be struck by 
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an agile and watchful enemy at the 
chief seats of our maritime strength. 
Defences are indispensable for our 
dockyards. Woolwich and the Med- 
way ought at all times to be safe from 
sudden insult; and our vast depots of 
mercantile wealth in the Mersey, the 
Severn, and the Clyde, cannot with 
prudence be left exposed as they are, 
to the prodigious mischiefs which even 
one well-armed privateer might now 
effect among their stores and shipping. 
In reference to Liverpool, in particu- 
lar, we would call attention to Mr. 
Fergusson’s remarks :— 


‘¢ The only defence is the Blackrock 
Fort, a masonry castle, with exposed 
escarps [the basement of the rampart], 
and so arranged that it could bring a 
dozen guns to bear on an advancing 
fleet, these guns firing either through 
funnel-shaped embrasures [the effect of 
which is to collect the enemy’s shot] or 
over masonry parapets [which are soon 
rendered untenable by splinters]. All 
the enemy would have to do would be 
to lash the towing steamers to their 
port sides [that is, on the side remote 
from the fort], where they could not be 
seen nor impede their firing; and cer- 
tainly before the first ship passed, she 
would fire badly if she had not dis- 
mounted every gun in the fort, and da- 
maged its masonry so as to render fur- 
ther resistance hopeless. The fort 
passed, there only remains a guard-ship 
and perhaps a frigate. All they could 
do [in presence of such a fleet as Mr. 
Fergusson supposes, of six or eight sail 
of the line, with a sufficient complement 
of steamers, standing in from the At- 
lantic, by the north coast of Ireland] 
would be to strike their colours; and 
Liverpool is at the mercy of the invader 
either to take or destroy. Six hours’ 
firing ought to accomplish this last ob- 
ject, and leave neither a warehouse 
standing nor a ship floating in her 
docks, and damage done that years 
could not repair; and having thus ac- 
complished their object, the fleet might 
be again in the Atlantic before a ship 
in the channel had sheeted home her 
topsails to go to the rescue.” 


Mr. Fergusson would supply the 
place of the present inadequate de- 
fences by mud forts, presenting long 
curved lines of battery towards the 
river, and capable of bringing at least 
two hundred guns to bear. We do 
not pretend to discuss these proposals 
in detail ; but we desire to advert to 
a subject which seems to us one of 
considerable social and political im- 
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rtance, collaterally introduced by 
r. Fergusson—we mean the em- 
ployment of convicts on works of this 
description. The nation is even now 
expending very large sums annually 
on fortifications ; but from the nature 
of the works, generally encircling 
towns, and always involving a muc 
greater amount of masonry-labour 
than of mere earthwork, it would be 
difficult to apply convict labour to any 
considerable extent. Now, if there be 
a solid foundation of reason in Car- 
not’s theory, that bastioned forts are 
essentially untenable, and that curves 
are the true form for lines of defence, 
and if Mr. Fergusson be right in his 
idea that all the advantages of an 
overwhelming direct fire can be given 
to such lines without the expense of 
masonry, according to the plan we 
have examined, it would no longer be 
necessary, in constructing our for- 
tresses, to rely to any great extent on 
other labour besides that of the pick, 
and shovel, and wheelbarrow ; and in- 
asmuch as such fortresses would oc- 
cupy separate circumscribed sites, 
each one of them might in effect con- 
stitute for the time an industrial pri- 
son, in which our criminals should 
make amends to society for their of- 
fences—nay, even our paupers repay 
society their support—by erecting de- 
fences which might possibly hereaf- 
ter be the means of saving the nation 
from that worst of misfortunes, occu- 
pation by a foreign enemy. On this 
last point in particular, we think our 
author’s observations timely and im- 
portant; and shall conclude this notice 
(which, considering the nature of the 
subjects to which we generally apply 
ourselves, may be considered suft- 
ciently long), by submitting what he 
says respecting the conversion of our 
maritime gaols into defensive positions, 
for the consideration of all who take 
an interest in the reclamation of our 
criminals, and the increased security 
of the state. 


‘“‘I believe almost every seaport in 
England might profitably employ its 
gaol population, of which every seaport 
has an abundance, in erecting such 
earthworks as I have been describing : 
it is very possible they may never be of 
any use—never, perhaps, armed; but 
if such is the case, they at least cost no- 
thing, either to make or keep in repair ; 
and it may be of vital importance one 
day to have such a foundation of a sys- 
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tem of defence ready prepared to our 
hand; and it may be the fate of some 
such work to save the nation, while it 
is almost certain that the possession of 
such a combination of defensive elements 
would, in nine cases out of ten, deter 
any enemy from attempting to invade 
us. 

** Even assuming, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that such fortifications as I am 
proposing would be nearly useless for 
defence, can any one suggest a better 
mode of employing our convicts, and, in 
some instances, our paupers? Of all 
the questions of social economy pressing 
upon us, this is one of the most serious, 
and the most difficult of solution, and if 
not solved in time, may overwhelm us as 
it did the French last spring ; then they 
were even obliged to employ an immense 
population in digging useless holes and 
filling them up again ; but had the for- 
tifications of Paris been earthworks, 
and had they been leisurely executed, 
solely with reference to what in this 
country we should. call the workhouse 
question, they might have saved the re- 
volution. In this instance, however, it 
is more our convicts than our poor that 
I would employ in this manner; we 
must feed, and clothe, and guard them; 
and we must also give them some work, 
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and in many cases out of doors; and 
instead of allowing them to mix with 
and interfere with free labour in our 
dockyards, and contaminate the indus. 
trious by their example and contact, it 
would surely be far better to set them 
apart for works where free labourers 
are not employed, and where they can 
be more effectually guarded and looked 
after, and where, consequently, more 
profitable labour can be obtained from 
them, and this without either confining 
them to their cells, or allowing them to 
come in contact with the uncontaminated 
part of the population.”—p. 160-]. 


We could have wished that Mr. 
Fergusson should have written with 
more care and deliberation : his essa 
would command more attention, if 
it did not betray so artlessly the 
excess of his self-esteem; it is not a 
subject for that kind of brusque 
jauntiness which we have no doubt 
will offend readers of good judgment, 
even in the extracts we have selected. 
But it is the production of a man of 
a clear and vigorous mind, and whose 
opinions, however conceitedly convey- 
ed, deserve grave attention. 





